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“IT give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford, 
for ever, to have and to hold all and singular the said Lands or 
Kstates upon trust, and to the intents and purposes hereinafter 
mentioned ; that is to say, I will and appoint that the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford for the time being shall 
take and receive all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
(after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions made) 
that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, to be established for ever in the said Univer- 
sity, and to be performed in the manner following : , 

*« J direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter 
Term, a Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, 
and by no others, in the room adjoining to the Printing-House, 
between the hours of ten in the morning and two in the after- 
noon, to preach eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, the year 
following, at St. Mary’s in Oxford, between the commencement 
of the last month in Lent Term, and the end of the third week 
in Act Term. 

** Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Divinity Lecture 
Sermons shall be preached upon either of the following Subjects 
—to confirm and establish the Christian Faith, and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics—upon the divine authority of the Holy 
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Scriptures—upon the authority of the writings of the primitive 
Fathers, as to the faith and practice of the primitive Church— 
upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—upon 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost—upon the Articles of the 
Christian Faith, as comprehended in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds. 

‘‘ Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons shall be always. printed, within two months 
after they are preached, and one copy shall be given to the 
Chancellor of the University, and one copy to the Head of every 
College, and one copy to the Mayor of the city of Oxford, and 
one copy to be put into the Bodleian Library ; and the expense of 
printing them shall be paid out of the revenue of the Land or 
Estates given for establishing the Divinity Lecture Sermons ; 
and the Preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled to the 
revenue, before they are printed. 

«« Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified 
to preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath taken 
the degree of Master of Arts at least, in one of the two Univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge ; and that the same person shall 
never preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons twiee.” 


——_-€©6=~ 


PREFACE. 


TueEse Lectures are an attempt to meet that latest 
phase of modern unbelief, which, professing a reve- 
rence for the name and person of Christ, and a real 
regard for the Scriptures, as embodiments of what is 
purest and holiest in religious feeling, lower Christ to 
a mere name, and empty the Scriptures of all their 
force and practical efficacy, by denying the historical 
character of the Biblical narrative. German Neology 
(as it is called) has of late years taken chiefly this 
line of attack, and has pursued it with so much vigour 
and apparent success, that, according to the complaints 
of German orthodox writers, “no objective ground or 
stand-point”’ is left, on which the believing Theo- 
logical science can build with any feeling of security’. 
Nor is the evil in question confined to Germany. 
The works regarded as most effective in destroying the 
historical faith of Christians abroad, have received 
an English dress, and are, it is to be feared, read 
by numbers of persons very ill prepared by historical 
studies to withstand their specious reasonings, alike 
in our own country and in America. The tone, 
moreover, of German historical writings generally is 
tinged with the prevailing unbelief; and the faith of 
the historical student is liable to be undermined, 
almost without his having his suspicions aroused, by 


@ See Keil’s Preface to his Comment on Joshua, quoted in Note 24 to 
Lecture I. 
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covert assumptions of the mythical character of the 
Sacred narrative, in works professing to deal chiefly, 
or entirely, with profane subjects. The author had 
long felt this to be a serious and a growing evil. 
Meanwhile his own studies, which have lain for the 
last eight or nine years almost exclusively in the field 
of Ancient History, had convinced him more and 
more of the thorough truthfulness and faithful accu- 
racy of the historical Scriptures. Circumstances had 
given him an intimate knowledge of the whole course 
of recent cuneiform, and (to some extent) of hiero- 
olyphical discovery; and he had been continually 
struck with the removal of difficulties, the accession of 
lieht, and the multiplication of minute points of agree- 
ment between the sacred and the profane, which 
resulted from the advances made in decyphering the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Egyptian records. 
He therefore ventured, at the earliest moment which 
engagements of long standing would allow, to submit 
to the Heads of Colleges, electors to the office of 
Bampton Lecturer under the will of the Founder, the 
scheme of the following Discourses. His scheme 
having at once met with their approval, it only 
remained for him to use his best efforts in the elabo- 
ration of the subject which he had chosen. 

Two modes of meeting the attacks of the Mythical 
School presented themselves. He might make it his 
main object to examine the arguments of their prin- 
cipal writers seriatim, and to demonstrate from authen- 
tic records their weakness, perverseness, and falsity. 


Or touching only slightly on this purely controversial 
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ground, he might endeavour to exhibit clearly and 
forcibly the argument from the positive agreement 
between Scripture and profane history, which they 
ignored altogether. The latter mode of treatment 
appeared to him at once the more convincing to young 
minds, and the more suitable for a set of Lectures. 
For these reasons he adopted it. At the same time 
he has occasionally, both in the Text and in the Notes, 
addressed himself to the more important of the 
reasonings by which the school of Strauss and 
De Wette seek to overthrow the historical authority 
of the Sacred documents. 

The Notes have run to a somewhat unusual length. 
The author thought it important to exhibit (where 
possible) the authorities for his statements in full; 
and to collect into a single volume the chief testimo- 
nies to the historical truth and accuracy of the Scrip- 
ture records. If, in referring to the cuneiform 
writings, he has on many occasions stated their 
substance rather than cited their exact words, it is 
because so few of them have as yet been translated 
by competent scholars, and because in most cases his 
own knowledge is limited to an acquaintance with 
the substance, derived from frequent conversations 
with his gifted brother. Itis to be hoped that no long 
time will elapse before some one of the four savans 
who have proved their capacity to render the ancient 
Assyrian”, will present the world with a complete 

> See the Inscription of Tiglath- | Hincks,and Dr. Oppert; published by 
Pileser I., king of Assyria, B.c. | the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 


1150, as translated by Sir Henry | Parker, 1857. 
Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Hsq., Dr. 
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translation of all the historical inscriptions hitherto 
recovered. ? 

The author cannot conclude without expressing his 
acknowledgements to Dr. Bandinel, Chief Librarian of 
the Bodleian, for kind exertions in procuring at his 
instance various foreign works; and to Dr. Pusey, 
Professor Stanley, and Mr. Mansel, for some valuable 
information on several points connected with the 
Lectures. He is bound also to record his obligations 
to various living or recent writers, whose works have 
made his task easier, as Professors Keil, Havernick, 
and QOlshausen in Germany, and in England Dr. 
Lardner, Dr. Burton, and Dean Alford. Finally, he 
is glad once more to avow his deep obligations to the 
learning and genius of his brother, and to the kind 
and liberal communication on his part of full infor- 
mation upon every point where there seemed to be 
any contact between the sacred history and the cunei- 
form records. The novelty of the Lectures will, he 
feels, consist chiefly, if not solely, in the exhibition of 
these points of contact and agreement: and the cir- 
cumstance of his having this novelty to offer was his 
chief inducement to attempt a work on the subject. 
It is his earnest prayer that, by the blessing of God, 
his labours may tend to check the spread of unbelief, 
and to produce among Scripture students a more 
lively appreciation of the reality of those facts which 
are put before us in the Bible. 


OXFORD, 
November 2, 1859. 
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LECTURE I. 


Historicat character of Christianity as contrasted with other 
religions—its contact, thence arising, with historical science—its 
liability to be tried afresh by new tests and criteria, as historic 
science advances.—Recent advance of historical science—rise of 
the new department of Historical Criticism—its birth and growth 
—its results and tendencies.—Application of Historical Criticism 

_to Christianity to be expected and even desired—the application 
as made—first, by the mythical school of De Wette and Strauss— 
secondly, by the historical school—Niebuhr himself—Bunsen.— 
Intention of the Lectures, to examine the Sacred Narrative on 
the positive side, by the light-of the true principles of historical 
science.—Statement of the principles under the form of four 
Canons.—Corollaries of the Canons—comparative value of 
sources—force of cumulative evidence.—Further Canon which 
some seek to add on the subject of miracles, examined—possi- 
bility of miracles—contrary notion, Atheistic—peculiarities of 
modern Atheism.—Occurrence of miracles proved—creation a 
miracle—counterfeit miracles prove the existence of genuine 
ones.—Rejection of the additional Canon leaves the ground clear 
for the proposed enquiry.—Two kinds of evidence to be 
examined—1. That ofthe Sacred Volume itself, considered as 
amass of documents, and judged by the laws of: Historical 

_ Criticism—2. The external evidence, or that contained in mo- 
numents, in the works of profane authors, in established 
customs and observances, and in the contemporary writings 


of believers.—Main purpose of the Lectures, to exhibit the 
external evidence.. .. .. BES ne hen Se ogi nen. OBC ans 
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LECTURE II. 


Two modes of conducting an historical enquiry—the Retro- 
spective and the Progressive—advantages of each—preference 
assigned to the latter.—Plan of the Lectures—division of the 
Biblical history into five periods.—History of the first period, 
contained in the Pentateuch—question of the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch—argument from the unanimous testimony of 
the Jews—objections answered.—Writing practised at the 
time.—Heathen testimony to the genuineness.—Internal testi- 
mony—difficulties of the opposite theory.—Authenticity of the 
Pentateuch, a consequence of its genuineness—Moses- an 
unexceptional witness for the history of the last four books.— 
Authenticity of Genesis—the events, if purely traditional, 
would have passed through but few hands to Moses.— 
Probability that Genesis is founded on documents, some of 
which may have been antediluvian.—External evidence of 
the authenticity—agreement of the narrative with the best 
profane authorities.—Review of the authorities—pre-eminence 
of Berosus and Manetho as historians of ancient times— 
Egyptian and Babylonian monuments—mode in which the 
monuments and histories have to be combined.—Comparison 
of the chronological schemes of Manetho and Berosus with 
the chronology of Scripture——Account of the Creation in 
Berosus—its harmony with Scripture——Account given by 
Berosus of the Deluge—similar account of Abydenus—the 
difference between the Scriptural and the profane account 
exaggerated by Niebuhr.—Post-diluvian history of Berosus 
—his account of the tower of Babel, and the confusion of 
tongues.—Hthnological value of the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
__Heathen accounts of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, derived from 
Jewish sources—estimate of their value.—Three points only of 
great public importance in the history from Abraham to the 
death of Moses—two of these confirmed from profane sources. 
—Expedition of Chedor-laomer agrees with Berosus, and is 
distinctly confirmed by the Babylonian monuments.—Exodus 
of the Jews related by Manetho.—Historical arguments of 
importance which have been omitted for want of space— 
1. The argument furnished by the conclusions of the historical 
sciences, such as Geology, Physiology, Comparative Philology, 
Ethnology, &c.—2. The argument from the correctness of the 
linguistic, geographic, and ethologic notices in the Pentateuch 
—modern discovery is continually adding to this kind of 
evidence— geographical illustration—Conclusion .. Page 28. 
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LECTURE III. 


The period of Jewish history from the Exodus to Solomon com- 
prises the extremes of national depression and prosperity.— 
Books of Scripture, containing this portion of the history, are 
for the most part by unknown authors.—Their value not 
diminished by this, being that of State Papers.—Historical 

character of the books, considered severally—The Book of 
Joshua written by an eye-witness, who possesses records.— 
The Book of Judges based upon similar documents.—The 
Books of Samuel composed probably by writers contemporary 
with the events related, viz. Samuel, Gad, and Nathan.—The 
Books of Kings and Chronicles derived from contemporary 
works written by Prophets—Commentary on the history 
furnished by the Davidical Psalms.—Confirmation of this 
period of Jewish history from profane sources, during the 
earlier portion of the period, rather negative than positive.— 
Weakness of Egypt and Assyria at the period, appears both 
from the Scripture narrative, and from the monuments.— 
Positive testimony of profane writers to the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua—Moses of Chorene, Procopius, Suidas.— 
Supposed testimony of Herodotus to the miracle of the sun 
standing still.—Positive testimony to the later portion of the 
period—Syrian war of David described by Nicolas of Damascus 
from the records of his native city—David’s other wars men- 
tioned by Eupolemus.—Connection of Judea with Phoenicia.— 
Karly greatness of Sidon strongly marked in Scripture and 
confirmed by profane writers—Homer, Strabo, Justin.—Hiram 
a true Phoeenican royal name.—A prince of this name reigned 
at Tyre contemporaneously with David and Solomon, according 
to the Phoenician historians, Dius and Menander—their accounts 
of the friendly intercourse between Hiram and these Jewish 
monarchs.—Solomon’s connection with Egypt—absence of 
Egyptian records at this time—Solomon contemporary with 
Sheshonk or Shishak.—Wealth of Solomon confirmed by 
Hupolemus and Theophilus.—Indirect testimony to the truth 
of this portion of the history—the character of Solomon’s 
empire, the plan of his buildings, and the style of their orna- 
mentation, receive abundant illustration from recent discoveries 
in Assyria—the habits of the Phcenicians agree with the. de- 
scriptions of Homer, Menander, and others. Incompleteness 
ef thisisketeh Summary. . 2 26.4.0... “+s v» +» Page-62,. 
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LECTURE IV. 


Period to be embraced in the Lecture, one of about four centuries, 
from the death of Solomon to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar—importance of this period.—Documents in 
which the history is delivered.Kings and Chronicles, com- 
pilations from the State Archives of the two Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah.—Objection answered.—Kings and Chronicles 
independent, and therefore confirmatory, of each other. The 
history contained in them confirmed by direct and incidental 
notices in the works of contemporary Prophets, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Amos, &c.—Confirmation of the history from profane 
sources.—The separate existence of the two kingdoms, noticed 
in the Assyrian Inscriptions—The conquest of Judea by 
Sheshonk (Shishak) recorded in the great temple at Carnac.— 
Zerah the Ethiopian probably identical with Osorkon the 
Second.—Hth-baal, the father of Jezebel, identical with the 
Ithobalus of Menander—mention of a great drought in his 
reign.—Power of Benhadad, and nature of the force under his 
command, confirmed by the inscription on the Nimrud Obelisk. 
—Accession of Hazael noticed on the same monument.—Men- 
tion of Jehu.—Interruption in the series of notices, coinciding 
with an absence of documents.—Pul, or Phul (Maroy), men- 
tioned by Berosus, and probably identified with a monumen- 
tal king, who takes tribute from Samaria.—War of Tiglath- 
Pileser with Samaria and Damascus recorded in an Assyrian 
inscription.—Altar of Ahaz probably a sign of subjection.— 
Shalmaneser’s Syrian war mentioned by Menander.—Name of 
Hoshea on an Assyrian inscription probably assigned to him.— 
Capture of Samaria ascribed to Sargon on the monuments— 
Harmony of the narrative with Scripture.—Sargon’s capture 
of Ashdod, and successful attack on Hgypt.—Settlement of the 
Israelites ‘‘in the cities of the Medes.”—-Expedition of Sen- 
nacherib against Hezekiah—exact agreement of Scripture with 
Sennacherib’s inscription.—Murder of Sennacherib related by 
profane writers—Polyhistor, Abydenus.—Hscape of the mur- 
derers ‘‘into Armenia” noticed by Moses of Chorene.—Succes- 
sion of Esar-haddon confirmed by the monuments.—Indirect 
confirmation of the curious statement that Manasseh was 
brought to him at Babylon.—Identification of So (Seveh), king 
of Egypt, with Shebech, or Sabaco—of Tirhakah with Tehrak, or 
Taracus—of Necho with Neku or Necho—and of Hophra with 
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Haifra, or Apries.—Battle of Megiddo and calamitous end of 
Apries confirmed by Herodotus.—Reign of Merodach-Baladan 
at Babylon confirmed by the Inscriptions, Berosus, and 
Ptolemy.—Berosus relates the recovery of Syria and Palestine 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and also his deportation of the Jews and 
and destruction of Jerusalem.—Summary .. .. .. Page 89. 


LECTURE V. 


Fourth period of the Jewish History, the Captivity and Return— 
Daniel the historian of the Captivity.— Genuineness of Daniel 
doubted without sufficient reason.—Authenticity of the narra- 
tive, denied by De Wette and others.—Examination of the 
narrative—the Captivity in accordance with Oriental habits 
—confirmed by Berosus.—The character of Nebuchadnezzar 
as portrayed in Scripture accords with Berosus and Abydenus 
—notice of his prophetic gift by the latter—The length of his 
reign may be gathered from Scripture, and accords exactly with 
Berosus and the monuments.—Condition of Babylonia not mis- 
represented in Daniel—account of the ‘‘ wise men” illustrated 
by recent discoveries—“‘satrapial organisation” of the empire 
possible, but not asserted in Scripture.—Internal harmony of 
Daniel’s account.—Mysterious malady of Nebuchadnezzar per- 
haps noticed in an obscure passage of the Standard Inscription. 
—Succession of Evil-merodac confirmed by Berosus—difficulty 
with regard to his character.—Neriglissar identified with 
‘¢ Nergal-Sharezer, the Rab-Mag.”—Supposed irreconcilable 
difference between Scripture and profane history in the narra- 
tive concerning Belshazzar— Discovery that Nabonadius, during 
the latter part of his reign, associated in the government his 
son, Bil-shar-uzur, and allowed him the royal title.-— Bil-shar-uzur 
probably the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar.—“ Darius the 
Mede” not yet identified.—Capture of Babylon by the Medo- 
Persians during a feast, and transfer of Empire confirmed by 
many writers.—Solution of difficulties——Chronology of the 
Captivity confirmed from Babylonian sources.—Re-establish- 
ment of the Jews in Palestine related in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah—their authenticity generally allowed—no reason 
to doubt their genuineness. — Book of Ezra in part based on 
documents.—Attacks upon the authenticity of Esther—reply 
to them.—Author of Esther uncertain.—The narrative drawn 
from the chronicles kept by the kings of Persia.—Confirmation 
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of this portion of the history from profane sources.—Religious 
spirit of the Persian kings in keeping with their inscriptions.— 
Succession of the kings correctly given.—Stoppage of the build- 
ing of the temple by the Pseudo-Smerdis, accords with his 
other religious changes.—Reversal by Darius of his religious 
policy agrees with the Behistun Inscription.—Break in the 
history as recorded by Ezra—book of Esther fills up the gap.— 
The name Ahasuerus, the proper equivalent of Xerxes.—Truth- 
fulness of the portraiture, if Xerxes is intended.—Harmony of 
the history with the facts recorded by the Greeks.—Intimate 
knowledge of Persian manners and customs.—The massacre of 
their enemies by the Jews has a parallel in the Magophonia. 
—Character of Artaxerxes Longimanus—length of his reign 
accords with the statement of Nehemiah.—Summary of the 
whole result, as regards the History of the Old Testament 

Page 123. 


LECTURE VI. 


Plan of the three remaining Lectures—proposal to regard the 
period covered by the New Testament History as a whole, and 
to consider the evidence under three heads—1. the internal Evi- 
dence; 2. the Evidence of Adversaries ; and 3. the Evidence of 
the early Christian converts. 


The Internal Evidence.—Number and separateness of the docu- 
ments.—Doubts raised as to the authorship of the Historical 
Books.—The doubts considered severally.—Weight of the ex- 
ternal testimony to the genuineness of the Gospels and the Acts. 
—Internal evidence to the composition of the Acts, and of 
St. Luke’s and St. John’s Gospels, by contemporaries.—St. 
Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Gospels must have been written about 
the same time as St. Luke’s.—No reason to doubt in any case 
the composition by the reputed authors.—Our four Gospels a 
providential mercy.—The first three wholy independent of one 
another.—Their substantial agreement as to the facts of our 
Lord’s life and ministry, an evidence of great weight.—Failure 
of the attempt of Strauss to establish any real disagreement.— 
The establishment of real discrepancies would still leave the 
writers historical authorities of the first order.—Confirmation 
of the Gospel History from the Acts of the Apostles.—Confir- 
mation of the History of the Acts from the Epistles of St. Paul 
—exhibition of this argument in the Horw Pauline of Paley— 
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the grounds of the argument not exhausted.—Paley’s argument 
applicable to the Gospels.—Confirmation of the Gospel narra- 
tive from the letters of the Apostles.—Firm belief of the Apostles 
in the Gospel facts from the first, evidenced in the Acts and the 
Hpistles.—Impossibility of the sudden growth of myths in such 
an age and under such circumstances.—The mythic theory de- 
vised in order to make Christianity untrue, without ascribing 
it to imposture—its failure in respect of this object.—No alter- 
native but to accept the statements of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, or to regard them as conscious deceivers.—Unmis- 
takable air of veracity and honesty in the New Testament 
Rimes Wonelusion’; 1... 6. vr. +e) 5, Page 152. 


LECTURE VII. 


The Evidence of Adversaries.—Contrast between the Old and 
New Testament—the former historical—the latter biographical.— 
Consequent scantiness of points of contact between the main 
facts of the New Testament narrative and profane records.— 
Their harmony chiefly seen through the incidental allusions of 
the New Testament writers.—Importance of this evidence.— 
Evidence of heathens to the main facts of Christianity, really 
very considerable.—That it is not more must be regarded as 
the result of a forced and studied reticence.—Reticence of 
Josephus.—Loss of heathen writings of this period, which may 
have contained important direct evidence.—Incidental allusions 
considered under three heads :—(i.) The general condition of 
the countries which were the scene of the history.—Political 
condition of Palestine—numerous complications and anomalies 
—faithfulness of the New Testament notices.—Tone and temper 
of the Jews at the time.—Condition and customs of the Greeks 
and Romans in Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy.—Con- 
dition and number of the foreign Jews—oratories—synagogues, 
&c. (11.) Representations with respect to the civil government 
of the countries.—Names and order of the Roman Emperors— 
Jewish native princes—Roman Procurators of Palestine— 
Roman Proconsuls—supposed “error” of St. Luke with regard 
to the Greek Tetrarch, Lysanias. (111.) Historical facts, of which 
if true, profane authors might have been expected to make 
mention— Decree of Augustus—taxing of Cyrenius—rebellion 
of Theudas—“ uproar” of the Egyptian—famine in the days of © 

Naudius, &c.—Summary and conclusion.. .. .. Page 178. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


The Evidence of the early converts.—Its abundance and real 
weight.—Harly Christians not deficient in education, position, 
or intellect.—Historical witness of the Christian writers—of 
St. Barnabas—of Clemens Romanus—of Ignatius—of Polycarp 
—of Hermas—of Quadratus—of Justin Martyr—of subsequent 
writers.— Witness of primitive Christian monuments, especially 
of those in the Roman Catacombs—their genuine character— 
their antiquity.—Proof which they afford of the enormous num- 
bers of the Christians in the first ages.—Proof which they afford 
of the sufferings and frequent martyrdoms of the period.— 
Evidence which they furnish of the historical belief of the time. 
—Weight of this whole testimony—the Greeks and Romans 
not at this time creduluous—not likely to think little of the 
obligations incurred by professing Christianity—the convert’s 
sole stay the hope of the resurrection.—Hvidence to the truth 
of Christianity from the continuance of miracles in the Church 
—proof of thei continuance.—Testimony of the early Chris- 
tians enhanced by their readiness to suffer for their faith.— 
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IgsataAH XLIII. 9. 


Let all the nations be gathered together, and let the people be 
assembled: who among them can declare this, and shew 
us former things? Let them bring forth their witnesses, 
that they may be justified: or let them hear, and say, 
It ts truth. 

CHRISTIANITY (including therein the dispensation of 

the Old Testament, which was its first stage) is in 

nothing more distinguished from the other religions 
of the world than in its objective or historical cha- 
racter. ‘The religions of Greece and Rome, of Egypt, 

India, Persia, and the East generally, were specula- 

tive systems, which did not even seriously postulate 

an historical basis. If they seemed to do so to some 
extent, if for instance the mythological ideas of the 

Greeks be represented under the form of a mytho- 

logical period, which moreover blends gradually and 

almost imperceptibly with the historical, still in the 
minds of the Greeks themselves the periods were 
separate and distinct, not merely in time but in 
character ; and the objective reality of the scenes and 
events described as belonging to each was not con- 
ceived of as parallel, or even similar, in the two 
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cases (1.) The modern distinction between the legend 
and the myth, properly so called (2), was felt, if not 
formally recognised, by the Greek mind; and the basis 
of fact, which is of the essence of the former, was re- 
garded as absent from the latter, which thus ceased 
altogether to be history. Mahometanism again, and 
the other religious systems which have started with 
an individual, and which so far bear a nearer resem- 
blance to the religions of Moses and of Christ, than 
those that have grown up and been developed gra- 
dually out of the feeling and imagination of a people, 
are very slightly, if at all, connected with any body 
of important facts, the due attestation of which and 
their accordance with other known facts might be 
made the subject of critical examination. We may 
eoncede the truth of the whole story of Mahomet, as 
it was related by his early followers, and this con- 
cession in no sort carries with it even the probable 
truth of the religion (3). But it is otherwise with 
the religion of the Bible. There, whether we look 
to the Old or the New Testament, to the Jewish 
dispensation or to the Christian, we find a scheme of 
doctrine which is bound up with facts ; which depends 
absolutely upon them; which is null and void without 
them; and which may be regarded as for all practical 
purposes established if they are shewn to deserve 
acceptance. 

It is this peculiar feature of Christianity 





a feature 
often noticed by its apologists (4)—which brings it 
into such a close relation to historical studies and 
investigations. As a religion of fact, and not merely 
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of opinion,—as one whose chief scene is this world, 
and whose main doctrines are events exhibited openly 
before the eyes of men—as one moreover which, 
instead of affecting a dogmatic form, adopts from 
first to last, with very rare exceptions, the historical 
shape, it comes necessarily within the sphere of the 
historical enquirer, and challenges him to investigate 
it according to what he regards as the principles of 
his science. Moreover, as Christianity is in point of 
fact connected intimately with certain records, and 
as those records extend over a period of several 
thousands of years, and “ profess to contain a kind of 
abridement of the history of the world” (5), its 
points of contact with profane history are (practically 
speaking) infinite; and it becomes impossible for the 
historical enquirer to avoid the question, in- what 
light he is to view the documents which, if authentic, 
must exercise so important an influence over his 
studies and conclusions. 

Christianity then cannot complain if, from time to 
time, as historical science advances, the question is 
raised afresh concerning the real character of those 
events which form its basis, and the real value of 
those documents on which it relies. As an historical 
religion, it invites this species of enquiry, and is glad 
that it should be made and repeated. It only com- 
plains in one of two cases—when either principle: 
unsound and wrong in themselves, having been 
assumed as proper criteria of historic truth, are 
applied to it for the purpose of disparagement; or 
when, right principles being assumed, the application 
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of them, of which it is the object, is unfair and 
illegitimate. | 

It is the latter of these two errors which seems to 
me to be the chief danger of the present day. Time 
was—and that not very long ago—when all the 
relations of ancient authors concerning the old world 
were received with a ready belief; and an unreasoning 
and uncritical faith accepted with equal satisfaction 
the narrative of the campaigns of Cesar and of the 
doings of Romulus, the account of Alexander’s 
marches and of the conquests of Semiramis. We can 
most of us remember when in this country the whole 
story of regal Rome, and even the legend of the 
Trojan settlement in Latium, were seriously placed 
before boys as history, and discoursed of as unhesi- 
tatingly, and in as dogmatic a tone, as the tale of the 
Catiline conspiracy, or the conquest of Britam. “ All 
ancient authors ‘ were’ at this time, as has been justly 
observed, ‘put upon the same footing, and regarded 
as equally credible ;) while ‘all parts of an author's 
work were supposed to rest on the same basis (6). A 
blind and indiscriminate faith of a low kind—acqui- 
escence rather than actual belief—embraced equally 
and impartially the whole range of ancient story, 
setting aside perhaps those prodigies which easily 
detached themselves from the narrative, and were 
understood to be embellishments on a par with mere 
graces of composition. 

But all this is now changed. The last century 
has seen the birth and growth of a new science—the 
science of Historical Criticism. Beginning in France 
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with the labours of Pouilly and Beaufort (7), it 
advanced with rapid strides in Germany under the 
guidance of Niebuhr (8), Otfried Miiller (9), and 
Bockh (10), and finally, has been introduced and 
naturalised among ourselves by means of the writings 
of our best living historians (11). 

Its results in its own proper and primary field are 
of the most extensive and remarkable character. 
The whole world of profane history has been revolu- 
tionised. By a searching and critical investigation 
of the mass of materials on which that history rested, 
and by the application to it of Canons embodying 
the judgments of a sound discretion upon the value 
of different sorts of evidence, the views of the ancient 
world formerly entertained have been in ten thousand 
points either modified or reversed—a new antiquity 
has been raised up out of the old—while much that 
was unreal in the picture of past times which men 
had formed to themselves has disappeared, consigned 
to that “Limbo large and broad” into which “all 
things transitory and vain” are finally received, a 
fresh revelation has in many cases taken the place of 
the old view, which has dissolved before the wand of 
the critic; and a firm and strong fabric has arisen 
out of the shattered débris of the fallen systems. 
Thus the results obtained have been both positive 
and hegative; but, it must be confessed, with a 
preponderance of the latter over the former. The 
scepticism in which the science originated has clung 
to it from first to last, and in recent times we have 
seen not only a greater leaning to the destructive 
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than to the constructive side, but a tendency to push 
doubt and incredulity beyond due limits, to call in 
question without cause, and to distrust what is suffi- 
ciently established. This tendency has not, however, 
been allowed to pass unrebuked (12); and viewing 
the science.as developed, not in the writings of this 
or that individual, but in the general conclusions in 
which it has issued, we may regard it as having 
done, and as still prepared to do, good service in the 
cause of truth. 

It was not to be expected—nor was it, I think, to 
be wished—that the records of past times contained 
in the Old and New Testament should escape the 
searching ordeal to which all other historical docu- 
ments had been subjected, or remain long, on account 
of their sacred character, unscrutinised by the en- 
quirer. Reverence may possibly gain, but Faith, I 
believe,—real and true Faith—greatly loses by the 
establishment of a wall of partition between the 
sacred and the profane, and the subtraction of the 
former from the domain of scientific enquiry. As 
truth of one kind cannot possibly be contradictory 
to truth of another, Christianity has nothing to fear 
from scientific investigations; and any attempt to 
isolate its facts and preserve them from the scrutiny 
which profane history receives must, if successful, 
diminish the fulness of our assent to them—the depth 
and reality of our belief in their actual occurrence. 
It is by the connection of sacred with profane history 
that the facts of the former are most vividly appre- 
hended, and most distinctly felt to be real; to sever 
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between the two is to make the sacred narrative 
grow dim and shadowy, and to encourage the notion 
that its details are not facts in the common and 
every-day sense of the word. 

When, therefore, upon the general acceptance of 
the principles laid down with respect to profane 
history by Otfried Miiller and Niebuhr, theological 
eritics in Germany proceeded, as they said, to apply 
the new canons of historical criticism to the Gospels 
and to the historical books of the Old Testament, 
there was no cause for surprise, nor any ground for 
extreme apprehension. There is of course always 
danger when science alone, disjoined from religious 
feeling, undertakes, with its purblind sight and 
limited means of knowing, to examine, weigh, and 
decide matters of the highest import. But there did 
not appear to be in this instance any reason for 
special alarm. The great Master-spirit, he to whom 
the new science owed, if not its existence, yet at any 
rate its advancement and the estimation in which 
it was generally held—had distinctly accepted the 
mass of the Scripture history as authentic, and was a 
sincere and earnest believer (18). It was hoped that 
the enquiry would be made in his spirit, and by 
means of a cautious application of his principles. 
But the fact has unfortunately been otherwise. The 
application of the science of historical criticism to the 
narrative of Scripture has been made in Germany by 
two schools—one certainly far less extravagant than 
the other—but both wanting in sound critical judg- 
ment, as well as in a due reverence for the written 
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Word. It will be necessary, in order to make the 
scope of these Lectures clearly intelligible, to give 
an account at some length of the conclusions and 
reasonine’s of both classes of critics. 

The portion of the Scripture history which was first 
subjected to the application of the new principles was 
the historical part of the Old Testament. It was 
soon declared that a striking parallelism existed be- 
tween this history and the early records of most 
heathen nations (14). The miracles in the narrative 
were compared with the prodigies and divine appear- 
ances related by Herodotus and Livy (15). The chrono- 
logy was said to bear marks, like that of Rome and 
Babylon, of artificial arrangement; the recurrence of 
similar numbers, and especially of round numbers, 
particularly indicating its unhistorical character (16). 
The names of kings, it was observed, were frequently 
so apposite, that the monarchs supposed to have borne 
them must be regarded as fictitious personages (17), 
like Theseus and Numa. Portions of the sacred nar- 
rative were early declared to present every appear- 
ance of being simply myths (18); and by degrees it 
was sought to attach to the whole history, from first 
to last, a legendary and unreal character. All objec- 
tions taken by rationalists or infidels to particular 
relations in the sacred books being allowed as valid, 
it was considered a sufficient account of such relations 
to say, that the main source of the entire narrative 
was oral tradition—that it first took a written shape 
many hundreds of years after the supposed date of the 
circumstances narrated, the authors being poets rather 
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than historians, and bent rather on glorifying their 
native country than on giving a true relation of 
facts—and that in places they had not even confined 
themselves to the exaggeration and embellishment of 
actual occurrences, but had allowed imagination to 
step in and fill up blanks in their annals (19). By 
some, attempts were made to disentangle the small 
element of fact which lay involved in so much romance 
and poetry from the mass in which it was embedded 
(20); but the more logical minds rejected this as a 
vain and useless labour, maintaining that no separa- 
tion which was other than arbitrary could be effected ; 
and that the events themselves, together with the 
dress in which they appeared, “ constituted a whole 
belonging to the province of poetry and mythus” (21). 
It was argued that by this treatment the sacredness 
and divinity and even the substantial truth of the 
Scriptures was left unassailed (22); the literal mean- 
ing only being discarded, and an allegorical one sub- 
stituted in its place. Lastly, the name of Origen was 
produced from the primitive and best ages of Christi- 
anity to sanction this system of interpretation, and 
save it from the fatal stigma of entire and absolute 
novelty (23). 7 

When the historical character of the Old Testament, 
assailed on all sides by clever and eloquent pens, and 
weakly defended by here and there a single hesitating | 
apologist, seemed to those who had conducted the 
warfare irretrievably demolished and destroyed (24), 
the New Testament became, after a pause, the object 
of attack to the same school of writers. It was felt, 
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no doubt, to be a bold thing to characterise as a col- 
lection of myths the writings of an age of general 
enlightenment (25)—nay, even of incredulity and 
scepticism ; and perhaps a lingering regard for what 
so many souls held precious (26), stayed the hands of 
those who nevertheless saw plainly, that the New 
Testament was open to the same method of attack as 
the Old, and that an mexorable logic required that 
both should be received or neither. A pause there- 
fore ensued, but a pause of no long duration. First, 
particular portions of the New Testament narrative, 
as the account of our Lord’s infancy (27), and of the 
Temptation (28), were declared to possess equal tokens 
of a mythic origin with those which had been previ- 
ously regarded as fatal to the historical character of 
Old Testament stories, and were consequently singled 
out for rejection. Then, little by little, the same sys- 
tem of explanation was adopted with respect to more 
and more of the narrative (29); till at last, in the 
hands of Strauss, the whole came to be resolved into 
pure myth and legend, and the historical Christ being 
annihilated, the world was told to console itself with 
a “ God-man, eternally incarnate, not an individual, 
but an idea (30).;” which on examination turns out 
to be no God at all, but mere man—man perfected by 
nineteenth-century enlightenment—dominant over 
nature by the railroad and the telegraph, and over 
himself by the negation of the merely natural and 
sensual life, and the substitution for it of the intel- 
lectual, or (in the nomenclature of the school) the 
spiritual. 
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“Tn an individual,” says Strauss, “the properties 
which the Church ascribes to Christ contradict them- 
selves, in the idea of the race they perfectly agree. 
Humanity is the union of the two natures—God be- 
come man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, 
and the finite spirit remembering its infinitude : it is 
the child of the visible Mother and the invisible 
Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the worker of miracles, 
in so far as in the course of human history the spirit 
more and more completely subjugates nature, both 
within and around man, until it lies before him as the 
inert matter on which he exercises his active power ; 
it is the sinless existence, for the course of its develop- 
ment is a blameless one; pollution cleaves to the 
individual only, and does not touch the race or its 
history. Itis Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends 
to Heaven, for from the negation of its phenomenal 
life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual life; from 
the suppression of its mortality as a personal, national, 
and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite 
spirit of the heavens. By faith inthis Christ, especially 
in his death and resurrection, man is justified before 
God; that is, by the kindling within him of the 
idea of Humanity, the individual man partakes of the 
divinely human life of the species (31).” 

Such are the lengths to which speculation, profes- 
sedly grounding itself on the established principles of 
historical criticism, has proceeded in our day; and such 
the conclusions recommended to our acceptance by a 
philosophy which calls itself pre-eminently spiritual. 
How such a philosophy differs from Atheism, except 
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in the use of a religious terminology, which it empties 
of all religious meaning, I confess myself unable to 
perceive. The final issue of the whole seems to be 
simply that position which Aristotle scouted as the 
merest folly—that “man is the highest and most di- 
vine thing in the universe” (32), and that God conse- 
quently is but a name for humanity when perfected. 
More dangerous to faith, because less violent in its 
methods, and less sweeping in the conclusions to which 
it comes, is the moderate rationalism of another school, 
a school which can with some show of reason claim to 
shelter itself under the great name and authority of 
Niebuhr. Notwithstanding the personal faith of 


. Niebuhr, which cannot be doubted, and the strong 


expressions of which he made use against the advocates 
of the mythical theory (33), he was himself upon occa- 
sions betrayed into remarks which involved to a great 
extent their principles, and opened a door to the 
thorough-going scepticism from which he individually 
shrank with horror. For instance, in one place 
Niebuhr says, with respect to the book of Esther, “I 
am convinced that this book is not to be regarded as 
historical, and I have not the least hesitation in here 
stating it publicly. Many entertain the same opinion. 
Even the early fathers have tormented themselves 
with it; and St. Jerome, as he himself clearly indi- 

cates, was in the greatest perplexity through his 
desire to regard it as an historical document. At 
present no one looks upon the book of Judith as his- 
torical, and neither Origen nor St. Jerome did so; 
the same is the case with Esther ; it 1s nothing more than a 
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poem on the occurrences’ (34). The great historical 
eritic here (so far as appears, on mere subjective 
erounds—hbecause the details of the narrative did not 
appear to him probable) surrendered to the mythical 
interpreters a book of Scripture—admitted that to be 
‘Ca poem and nothing more,’ which on the face of it 
bore the appearance of a plain matter-of-fact history— 
put a work which the church has always regarded as 
canonical and authoritative on a par with one which 
was early pronounced apocryphal—not, certainly, 
moved to do so by any defect in the external evidence 
(35), though a vague reference is made to “early 
fathers ;”’ but on account of internal difficulties, either 
in the story itself, or in the manner of its narration. 
I cannot see that it is possible to distinguish the prin- 
ciple of this surrender from that asserted by the 
mythical school; or that the principle once admitted, 
any ground can be shewn for limiting its application 
to a single book of Scripture, or indeed to any definite 
number of such books. Letit be once allowed that we 
may declare any part of Scripture which seems to us 
improbable, or which does not approve itself to our 
notions of what revelation should be, “a poem and 
nothing more,” and what security is there against 
the extremest conclusions of the mythologists? One 
book will naturally be surrendered after another 
(36), and the final result will not be distinguishable 
from that at which the school of De Wette and Strauss 
professedly aims—the destruction of all trust in the 
historical veracity of the Scripture narrative. 

The partial scepticism of Niebuhr has always had 
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followers in Germany—men who are believers, but 
who admit the principles of unbelief—who rationalise, 
but who think to say to the tide of rationalism, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.’ I shall not 
detain my hearers with a long array of instances in 
this place. Suffice it to adduce the teaching of a single 
living writer, whose influence is very considerable 
both in Germany and in our own country. On the 
seround that Egypt has a continuous history, com- 
mencing more than 6000 years before the Christian 
era, we’are required to reject the literal interpretation 
of the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters of Genesis, and to 
believe that the Flood was no more than a great 
catastrophe in Western Asia, which swept away the 
inhabitants of that region, but left Egypt and the 
greater part of the world untouched. Ham, we are 
told, is not a person, but the symbolical representative 
of Egypt; and he is the elder brother, because Egyp- 
tian Hamitism is older than Asiatic Semitism. The 
expression that Canaan is the son of Ham “must be 
’ it means, that the Ca- 
naanitic tribes which inhabited historical Canaan came 


* . s 
interpreted geographically ; 


from Egypt, where they had previously had their 
abode. Nimrod is said to have been begotten by 
Cush ; but he was no more a Cushite by blood than 
Canaan was an Eeyptian; he is called a Cushite, be- 
cause the people represented by him came from the 
part of Africa called Cush or Ethiopia (which they 
had held as conquerors) back into Asia, and there 
established an empire (37). Again, “the family tree 
of Abraham is an historical representation of the great 
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and lengthened migrations of the primitive Asiatic 
race of man, from the mountains of Armenia and 
Chaldza, through Mesopotamia, to the north-east 
frontier of Hgypt, as far as Amalek and Edom. It 
represents the connection between nations and their 
tribes, not personal connection between father and son, 
and records consequently epochs, not real human pedi- 
grees (38).” The early Scriptures are devoid alto- 
gether of an historical chronology. When the sojourn 
of the children of Israel in Egypt is said to have been 
430 years, of which one-half, or 215 years, was from 
Abraham’s going down into Egypt to Jacob’s, the 
other from Jacob’s going down to the Exodus, the 
number must be regarded as “ conventional and un- 
historical (89);” as “ connected with the legendary ge- 
nealogies of particular families (40);” as formed, in 
fact, artificially by a doubling of the first period; which 
itself only “represents the traditionary accounts of the 
primitive times of Canaan as embodied in a genealogy 
of the three patriarchs (41), and “cannot possibly 
be worthy of more confidence than the traditions with 
regard to the second period,’ which are valueless 
(42). Of course the earlier lists of names and caleu- 
lations of years are looked upon with still less favour. 
“The Jewish tradition, in proportion as its antiquity 
is thrown back, bears on its face less of a chronolo- 
gical character,’ so that “no light is to be gleaned 
from it” for general purposes (43). Even in the 
comparatively recent times of David and Solomon, 
there is no coherent or reliable chronology, the round 
number 40 being still met with, which is taken to be 
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an indubitable sign of arbitrary and artificial arrange- 
ment (44). | 

Such are some of the results which have, in fact, 
followed from the examination by historical critics, 
possessed of more or less critical acumen, of those 
sacred records, which are allowed on all hands to be 
entitled to deep respect, and which we in this place 
believe to be, not indeed free from such small errors 
as the carelessness or ignorance of transcribers may 
have produced, but substantially “the Word of God.” 
I propose at the present time, in opposition to the 
views which I have sketched, to examine the Sacred 
Narrative on the positive side. Leaving untouched 
the question of the inspiration of Scripture, and its 
consequent title to outweigh all conflicting testimony 
whatever, I propose briefly to review the historical 
evidence for the orthodox belief. My object will be 
to meet the reasoning of the historical sceptics on 
their own ground. I do not indeed undertake to 
consider and answer their minute and multitudinous 
cavils, which would be an endless task, and which is 
moreover unnecessary, as to a great extent the 
cavillers meet and answer one another (45); but I 
hope to show, without assuming the inspiration of the 
Bible, that for the great facts of revealed religion, 
the miraculous history of the Jews, and the birth, 
life, death, resurrection and ascension of Christ, as 
well as for his miracles and those of his apostles, the 
historical evidence which we possess is of an authentic 
and satisfactory character. I shall review this: 
evidence in the light and by the laws of the modern 
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historical criticism, so far as they seem to be esta- 
blished. ‘Those laws appear to me to be sound; and 
their natural and real bearing is to increase instead 
of diminishing the weight of the Christian evidences. 
Tt is not from a legitimate and proper application of 
them that faith has suffered, but partly from their 
neglect or misapplication, partly from the intrusion 
among them of a single unproved and irrational 
opinion. 

Tam not aware that the laws in question have 
ever been distinctly laid down in a compendious, or 
even inan abstract form. They are assumed through- 
out the writings of our best historians, but they are 
involved in their criticisms rather than directly 
posited as their principles. I believe, however, that 
I shall not misrepresent them if I say, that, viewed 
on their positive side, they consist chiefly of the four 
following Canons :— 

1. When the record which we possess of an event 
is the writing of a contemporary, supposing that he 
is a eredible witness, and had means of observing 
the fact to which he testifies, the fact is to be accepted, 
as possessing the first or highest degree of historical 
credibility. Such evidence is on a par with that of 
witnesses in a court of justice, with the drawback, on 
the one hand, that the man who gives it 1s not sworn 
to speak the truth, and with the advantage on the 
other, that he is less likely than the legal witness to 
to have a personal interest in the matter concerning 
which he testifies (46). 

2. When the event recorded is one which the 

re 
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writer may be reasonably supposed to have obtained 
directly from those who witnessed it, we should 
accept 1t as probably true, unless it be in itself very 
improbable. Such evidence possesses the second 
degree of historical credibility (47). 

3. When the event recorded is removed considera- 
bly from the age of the recorder of it, and there is 
no reason to believe that he obtained it from a con- 
temporary writing, but the probable source of his 
information was oral tradition; still, if the event be 
one of great importance and of public notoriety, if it 
affected the national life, or prosperity,—especially 
if it be of a nature to have been at once commemo- 
rated by the establishment of any rite or practice,— 
then it has a claim to belief as probably true, at least 
in its general outline (48). This however is the 
third, and a comparatively low, degree of historical 
credibility. 

4, When the traditions of one race, which, if 
unsupported, would have had but small claim to 
attention, and none to belief, are corroborated by 
the traditions of another, especially if a distant or 
hostile race, the event which has this double testimony 
obtains thereby a high amount of probability, and, 
if not very unlikely in itself, thoroughly deserves 
acceptance (49). The degree of historical credibility 
in this case is not exactly commensurable with that 
in the others, since a new and distinct ground of 
likelihood comes into play. It may be as strong 
as the highest, and it may be almost as weak as 
the lowest, though this is not often the case in 
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fact. In a general way we may say that the weight 
of this kind of evidence exceeds that which has been 
called the third degree of historical probability, and 
nearly approaches to the second. 

To these Canons may be added certain corollaries, 
or dependent truths,—with respect to the relative 
value of the materials from which history is ordi- 
narily composed,—important to be borne in mind 
in all enquiries like that on which we are entering. 
Historical materials may be divided into direct and 
indirect—direct, or such as proceed from the agents 
in the occurrences; indirect, or such as are the 
embodiment of enquiries and researches made by 
persons not themselves engaged in the transactions. 
The former are allowed on all hands to be of primary 
importance. There is indeed a drawback upon their 
value, arising out of the tendency of human vanity 
to exalt self at the expense of truth; but where the 
moral character of the writer is a security against 
wilful misrepresentation, or where the publicity of 
the events themselves would make misrepresentation 
folly, the very highest degree of credit is to be given 
to direct records. These may be either public in- 
seribed monuments, such as have frequently been 
set up by governments and kings; state papers, such 
as we hear of in the books of Ezra and Esther (50) ; 
letters, or books. Again, books of this class will be 
either commentaries (or particular histories of events 
in which the authors have taken part) ; autobiogra- 
phies, or accounts which persons have given of their 
own lives up to a certain point; or memoirs, 7.¢. 
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accounts which persons have given of those with 
whom they have had some acquaintance. These are 
the best and most authentic sources of history ; and 
we must either be content with them, or regard the 
past as absolutely shrouded from our knowledge by a 
veil which is impenetrable. Indirect records—the 
compilations of diligent enquirers concerning times 
or scenes in which they have themselves had no 
part—are to be placed on a much lower footing ; 
they must be judged by their internal character, by 
their accord with what is otherwise known of the 
times or scenes in question, and by the apparent 
veracity and competency of their composers. They 
often have a high value; but this value cannot be 
assumed previously to investigation, depending as it 
does almost entirely on the critical judgment of their 
authors, on the materials to which they had access, 
and on the use that they actually made of them. 

The force of cumulative evidence has often been 
noticed. No account of the grounds of historic belief 
would be complete, even in outline, which failed to 
notice its applicability to this field of investigation, 
and its great weight and importance in all cases 
where it has any place. ‘ Probable proofs,” says 
Bishop Butler, ‘‘by being added, not only increase 
the evidence, but multiply 1t (51).” When two inde- 
pendent writers witness to the same event, the pro- 
bability of that event is increased, not in an arithme- 
tical but ina geometrical ratio, not by mere addition, 
but by multiplication (52). “By the mouth of two 
or three witnesses,” the word to which such witness 
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is borne is “ established”’*. And theagreement is the 
more valuable if it be—so to speak—uincidental and 
‘casual; if the two writers are contemporary, and 
their writings not known to one another ; if one only 
alludes to what the other narrates; if one appears to 
have been an actor, and the other merely a looker-on 5 
if one gives events, and the other the feelings which 
naturally arise out of them: in these cases the con- 
viction which springs up in every candid and unpre- 
judiced mind is absolute ; the element of doubt which 
hangs about all matters of mere belief being reduced 
to such infinitesimal proportions as to be inappre- 
ciable, and so, practically speaking, to disappear 
altogether. 

To the four Canons which have been already enu- 
merated as the criteria of historic truth, modern 
Rationalism would add a fifth, an @ priort opinion of 
its own—the admission of which would put a stop at 
once to any such enquiry as that upon which we are 
now entering. ‘No just perception of the true 
nature of history is possible,” we are told, “ without 
a perception of the inviolability of the chain of finite 
causes, and of the empossibility of miracles (53).” And 
the mythical interpreters insist, that one of the essen- 
tial marks of a mythical narrative, whereby it may 
be clearly distinguished from one which is historical, 
is, its “ presenting an account of events which are 
either absolutely or relatively beyond the reach of 
(ordinary) experience, such as occurrences connected 
with the spiritual world, or its dealing in the super- 
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natural (54).” Now, if miracles cannot take place, 
an enquiry into the historical evidences of Revealed 
Religion is vain; for Revelation is itself miraculous, 
and therefore, by the hypothesis, impossible. But 
what are the grounds upon which so stupendous an 
assertion is made, as that God cannot, if He so please, 
suspend the working of those laws by which He 
commonly acts upon matter, and act on special occa- 
sions differently? Shall we say that He cannot, 
because of. His own immutability—because He is a 
being ‘‘ with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning” ?? But, if we apply the notion of a Law 
to God at all, it is plain that miraculous interpositions 
on fitting occasions may be as much a regular, fixed, 
and established rule of His government, as the work- 
ing ordinarily by what are called natural laws. Or 
shall we say that all experience and analogy is 
against miracles? But this is either to judge, from 
our own narrow and limited experience, of the whole 
course of nature, and so to generalise upon most weak 
and insufficient grounds; or else, if in the phrase 
“all experience” we include the experience of others, 
it is to draw a conclusion directly in the teeth of our 
data: for many persons well worthy of belief have 
declared that they have witnessed and wrought mira- 
cles. Moreover, were it true that all known experi- 
ence was against miracles, this would not even prove 
much less that they 
are impossible. If they are impossible, it must be 





that they had not happened 


either from something in the nature of things, or 
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from something in the nature of God. That the 
immutability of God does not stand in the way of 
miracles has been already shewn; and I know of no 
other attribute of the Divine Nature which can be 
even supposed to create a difficulty. To most minds 
it will, if I do not greatly mistake, rather appear, 
that the Divine Omnipotence includes in it the power 
of working mivacles. And if God created the world, 
He certainly once worked a miracle of the most sur- 
passing greatness. Is there then anything in the 
nature of things to make miracles impossible? Not 
unless things have an independent existence, and 
work by their own power. If they are in themselves 
nought, if God called them out of nothing, and but 
for His sustaining power they would momentarily 
fall back into nothing; if it is not they that work, 
but He who works in them and through them; if 
erowth, and change, and motion, and assimilation, 
and decay, are His dealings with matter, as sanctifi- 
eation and enlightenment, and inward comfort, and the 
oift of the clear vision of Him, are His dealings with 
ourselves; if the Great and First Cause never deserts 
even for a moment the second Causes, but He who 
“upholdeth all things by the word of His power,”® 
andis “above all and through all,’* is also (as Hooker 
says) “ the Worker of all in all (55)”—then certainly 
things in themselves cannot oppose any impediment 
to miracles, or do aught but obsequiously follow the 
Divine fiat, be it what it may. The whole difficulty 
with regard to miracles has its roots in a materialistic 
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Atheism, which believes things to have a force in and 
of themselves ; which regards them as self-sustaining, 
if not even as self-caused; which deems them to 
possess mysterious powers of their own uncontrollable 
by the Divine Will; which sees in the connexion of 
physical cause and effect, not a sequence, not a law, 
but a necessity ; which, either positing a Divine First 
Cause to bring things into existence, then (like 
Anaxagoras) makes no further use of Him (56); or 
does not care to posit any such First Cause at all, but 
is content to refer all things to a “ course of nature,” 
which it considers eternal and unalterable, and on 
which it lavishes all the epithets that believers regard 
as appropriate to God, and God only. It is the 
peculiarity of Atheism at the present day that it uses 
a religious nomenclature—itis no longer dry, and 
hard, and cold, all matter of fact and common-sense, 
as was the case in the last century—on the contrary, 
it has become warm in expression, poetic, eloquent, 
glowing, sensuous, imaginative—the ‘ Course of Na- 
ture, which it has set up in the place of God, is in a 
certain sense deified—no language is too exalted to 
be applied to it, no admiration too great to be excited 
by it—it is “glorious,” and “marvellous,” and “ su- 
perhuman,” and “heavenly,” and “ spiritual,’ and 
“ divine’—only it is ‘It,’ not ‘Hr,’—a fact or set of 
facts, and not a Person :—and so it can really call 
forth no love, no gratitude, no reverence, no personal 


> 


feeling of any kind—it can claim no willing obedience 
—it can inspire no wholesome awe—it is a dead idol 
after all, and its worship is but the old nature worship 
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—man returning in his dotage to the follies which 
beeuiled his childhood—losing the Creator in the 
creature, the Workman in the work of his hands. 

It cannot therefore be held on any grounds but 
such as involve a real, though covert Atheism, that 
miracles are impossible, or that a narrative of which 
supernatural occurrences form an essential part is 
therefore devoid of an historic character. Miracles 
are to be viewed as in fact a part of the Divine Kco- 
nomy—a part as essential as any other, though 
coming into play less frequently. It has already 
been observed, that the creation of the world was a 
miracle, or rather a whole array of miracles; and any 
true historical account of-it must ‘deal in the super- 
natural.” <A first man was as great a miracle—may 
we not say a greater miracle, than a raised man? 
Greater, in as much as to create and unite a body and 
soul is to do more than merely to unite them when 
they have been created. And the occurrence of 
miracles at the beginning of the world established a 
precedent for their subsequent occurrence from time 
to time with greater or less frequency, as God should 
see to be fitting. Again, all history abounds in 
statements that miracles have in fact from time to 
time occurred; and though we should surrender to 
the sceptic the whole mass of Heathen and Ecclesias- 
tical miracles, which I for one do not hold to be 
necessary (57), yet still fictitious miracles imply the 
existence of true ones, just as hypocrisy implies that 
there is virtue. To reject a narrative therefore, 
simply because it contains miraculous circumstances, 
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is to indulge an irrational prejudice—a prejudice 
which has no foundation either in a priori truths or 
in the philosophy of experience, and which can only 
be consistently held by one who disbelieves in God. 

The rejection of this negative Canon,—which a 
pseudo-critical School has boldly but vainly put for- 
ward for the furtherance of its own views with 
respect to the Christian scheme, but which no histo- 
rian of repute has adopted since the days of Gibbon, 
—-will enable us to proceed without further delay to 
that which is the special business of these Lectures— 
the examination, by the ight of those Canons whose 
truth has been admitted, of the historic evidences of 
Revealed Religion. The actual examination must 
however be reserved for future Lectures. Time will 
not permit of my attempting to do more in the brief 
remainder of the present Discourse than simply to 
point out the chief kinds or branches-into which the 
evidence divides itself, and to indicate, somewhat 
more clearly than has as yet been done, the method 
which will be pursued in the examination of it. 

The sacred records themselves are the main proof 
of the events related in them. Waiving the question 
of their inspiration, I propose to view them simply as 
a mass of documents, subject to the laws, and to be 
judged by the principles of historical criticism; I 
shall briefly discuss their genuineness, where it has 
been called in question, and vindicate their authenti- 
city. Where two or more documents belong to the 
same time, I shall endeavour to exhibit some of their 
most remarkable points of agreement: I shall not, 
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however, dwell at much length on this portion of the 
enquiry. Itis of pre-eminent importance, but its pre- 
eminence has secured it a large amount of attention 
on the part of Christian writers; and 1 cannot hope to 
add much to the labours of those who have preceded 
me in this field. There is, however, a second and 
distinct kind of evidence, which has not (I think) re- 
ceived of late as much consideration as it deserves— 
I mean the external evidence to the truth of the Bible 
records, whether contained in monuments, in the 
works of profane writers, in customs and observances 
now existing or known to have existed, or finally in 
the works of believers nearly contemporary with any 
of the events narrated. ‘The evidence under some of 
these heads has recently received important accessions, 
and fresh light has been thrown in certain cases on 
the character and comparative value of the writers. 
Tt seems to be time to bid the nations of the earth 
once more “bring forth their witnesses,’ and “declare” 
° what it is which they record of the 
“former things’ ’—that they may at once justify and 
“be justified” —in part directly confirming the Scrip- 


and “shew us’ 


ture narrative, in part silent but not adverse, content 
to “hear, and say, ‘It is truth.” “Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord”—even “the blind people, that 
have eyes; and the deaf, that have ears”—“ Ye are 
my witnesses—and my servant whom I have chosen.” 
The testimony of the sacred and the profane is not 
conflicting, but consentient—and the comparison of 
the two will show, not discord, but harmony. 
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Enquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and prepare thyself to 
the search of their fathers ; (for we are but of yesterday, 
and know nothing, because our days upon earth are a 
shadow) ; shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, and utter 
words out of ther heart ? 
In every historical enquiry it is possible to pursue 
our researches in two ways: we may either trace the 
stream of time upwards, and pursue history to its 
earliest source; or we may reverse the process, and 
beginning at the fountain-head follow down the course 
of events in chronological order to our own day. The 
former is the more philosophical, because the more 
real and genuine method of procedure: it is the course 
which in the original investigation of the subject 
must, in point of fact, have been pursued: the present 
is our standing point, and we necessarily view the 
past from it; and only know so much of the past as 
we connect, more or less distinctly, with it. But the 
opposite process has certain advantages which cause 
it commonly to be preferred. It is the order of the 
actual occurrence, and therefore has an objective truth 
which the other lacks. It 1s the simpler and clearer 
of the two, being synthetic and not analytic; com- 
mencing with little, it proceeds by continual accretion, 
thus adapting itself to our capacities, which cannot 
take in much at once; and further, it has the advan- 
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tage of conducting us out of comparative darkness into 
a light, which brightens and broadens as we keep ad- 
vancing, “shining more and more unto the perfect 
day. * Its difficulties and inconveniences are at the 
first outset, when we plunge as it were into a world 
unknown, and seek in the dim twilight of the remote 
past for some sure and solid ground upon which to 
plant our foot. On the whole there is perhaps suffi- 
cient reason for conforming to the ordinary practice, 
and adopting the actual order of the occurrences as 
that of the examination upon which we are entering. 

It will be necessary, however, in order to bring 
within reasonable compass the vast field that offers 
itself to us for investigation, to divide the history 
which is to be reviewed into periods, which may be 
successively considered in their entirety. The division 
which the sacred writings seem to suggest is into five 
such periods. ‘The first of these extends from the 
Creation to the death of Moses, being the period of 
which the history is delivered to us in the Penta- 
teuch. The second extends from the death of Moses 
to the accession of Rehoboam, and is treated in Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, the two Books of Samuel, and some 
portions of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, The 
third is the period from the accession of Rehoboam to 
the Captivity of Judah, which is treated of in the re- 
mainder of Kings and Chronicles, together with por- 
tions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and Zephaniah. The fourth 
extends from the Captivity to the reform of Nehemiah ; 
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and its history is contained in Daniel, Ezra, Esther, 
and Nehemiah, and illustrated by Haggai and Zecha- 
riah. The fifth is the period of the life of Christ and 
the preaching and establishment of Christianity, of 
which the history is given in the New Testament. The 
first four periods will form the subject of the present 
and three following Lectures. ‘The fifth period, from 
its superior importance, will require to be treated at 
ereater length. Its examination 1s intended to occupy 
the remainder of the present Course. 

The sacred records of the first period have come 
down to usin the shape of five Books, the first of 
which is introductory, while the remaining four 
present us with the history of an individual, Moses, 
and of the Jewish people under his guidance, Criti- 
eally speaking, it is of the last importance to know 
by whom the books which contain this history were 
written. Now the ancient, positive, and uniform 
tradition of the Jews assigned the authorship of the 
five books (or Pentateuch), with the exception of the 
last chapter of Deuteronomy, to Moses (1); and this 
tradition is prima facie evidence of the fact, such as 
at least throws the burden of proof upon those who 
call it in question. It is an admitted rule of all 
sound criticism, that books are to be regarded as pro- 
ceeding from the writers whose names they bear, 
unless very strong reasons indeed can be adduced to 
the contrary (2). In the present instance, the 
reasons which have been urged are weak and puerile 
in the extreme ; they rest in part on misconceptions 
of the meaning of passages (3), in part, upon inter- 
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polations into the original text, which are sometimes 
very plain and palpable (4). Mainly however they 
have their source in arbitrary and unproved hypo- 
theses, as that a contemporary writer would not have 
introduced an account of miracles (5); that the cul- 
ture indicated by the book is beyond that of the age 
of Moses (6); that if Moses had written the book, he 
would not have spoken of himself in the third person 
(7); that he would have given a fuller and more 
complete account of his own history (8); and that he 
would not have applied to himself terms of praise and 
expressions of honour (9). It is enough to observe 
of these objections, that they are such as might 
equally be urged against the genuineness of St. 
Paul’s epistles, which is allowed even by Strauss 
(10)—against that of the works of Homer, Chaucer, 
and indeed of all writers in advance of their aze— 
against Czesar’s Commentaries, and Xenophon’s Hx- 
pedition of Cyrus—against the Acts of the Apostles 
(11), and against the Gospel of St. John. St. Paul 
relates contemporary miracles; Homer and Chaucer 
exhibit a culture and a tone which, but for them, we 
should have supposed unattainable in their age; 
Cesar and Xenophon write throughout in the third 

person ; St. Luke omits allaccount of his own doings 
at Philippi; St. John applies to himself the most 
honourable of all titles—“the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” A priori conceptions of how an author of a 
certain time and country would write, of what he 
would say or not say, or how he would express him- 
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self, are among the weakest of all presumptions, and 
must be regarded as outweighed by a very small 
amount of positive testimony to authorship. More- 
over, for an argument of this sort to have any force 
at all, it is necessary that we should possess, from 
other sources besides the author who is being judged, 
.a tolerably complete knowledge of the age to which 
he is assigned, and a fair acquaintance with the 
literature of his period (12). In the case of Moses 
our knowledge of the age is exceedingly limited, 
while of the literature we have scarcely any know- 
ledge at all (13), beyond that which is furnished by 
the sacred records next in succession—the Books of 
Joshua and Judges, and (perhaps) the Book of Job— 
and these are so far from supporting the notion that 
such a work as the Pentateuch could not be produced 
in the age of Moses, that they furnish a very strong 
argument to the contrary. ‘The diction of the Pen- 
tateuch is older than that of Joshua and Judges (14), 
while its ideas are presupposed in those writings (15), 
which may be said to be based upon it, and to require 
it as their antecedent. If then they could be written 
at the time to which they are commonly and (as will 
be hereafter shewn) rightly assigned (16), the Pen- 
tateuch not only may, but must, be as early as Moses. 

Vague doubts have sometimes been thrown out as 
to the existence of writings at this period (17). The 
evidence of the Mosaic records themselves, if the true 
date of their composition were allowed, would be 
conclusive upon the point; for they speak of writing 
as a common practice. Waiving this evidence, we 
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may remark that hieroglyphical inscriptions upon 
stone were known in Keypt at least as early as the 
fourth dynasty, or B.C. 2450 (18), that inscribed 
bricks were common in Babylonia about two centu- 
ries later (19), and that writing upon papyruses, both 
in the hieroglyphic and the hieratic characters, was 
familiar to the Hgyptians under the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties (20), which is exactly the time 
to which the Mosaic records would, 1f genuine, belong. 
It seems certain that Moses, if educated by a daughter 
of one of the Ramesside kings, and therefore “ learn- 
ed” (as we are told he was) ‘‘in all the wisdom of 
Heypt,’° would be well acquainted with the Egyptian 
method of writing with ink upon the papyrus; while 
it is also probable that Abraham, who emigrated not 
earlier than the nineteenth century before our era 
from the great Chaldean capital, Ur, would have 
brought with him and transmitted to his descendants 
the alphabetic system with which the Chaldeans of 
his day were acquainted (21). There is thus every 
reason to suppose that writing was familiar to the 
Jews when they quitted Hgypt; and the mention of 
it as a common practice in the books of Moses is in 
perfect accordance with what we know of the condi- 
tion of the world at the time from other sources. 

To the unanimous witness of the Jews with respect 
to the authorship of the Pentateuch may be added 
the testimony of a number of heathen writers. He- 
eateus of Abdera (22), Manetho (23), Lysimachus 
of Alexandria (24), Enpolemus (25), Tacitus (26), 
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Juvenal (27), Longinus (28), all ascribe to Moses the" 
Institution of that code of laws by which the Jews 
were distinguished from other nations ; and the ma- 
jority distinctly (29) note that he committed his laws 
to writing. These authors cover a space extending 
from the time of Alexander, when the Greeks first 
became curious on the subject of Jewish history, to 
that of the emperor Aurelian, when the literature of 
the Jews had been thoroughly sifted by the acute 
and learned Alexandrians. They constitute, not the 
full voice of heathenism on the subject, but only an 
indication of what that voice was. It cannot be 
doubted that if we had the complete works of those 
many other writers to whom Josephus, Clement, and 
Kusebius refer as mentioning Moses (30), we should 
find the amount of heathen evidence on this point 
greatly increased. Moreover, we must bear in mind 
that the witness is unanimous, or all but unanimous 
(31). Nor is it, as an objector might be apt to urge, 
the mere echo of Jewish tradition faintly repeating 
itself from far off lands; in part at least it rests upon 
a distinct and even hostile authority—that of the 
Egyptians. Manetho certainly, and Lysimachus 
probably, represent Hgyptian, and not Jewish, views ; 
and thus the Jewish tradition is confirmed by that of 
the only nation which was sufficiently near and suffi- 
ciently advanced in the Mosaic age to make its testi- 
mony on the point of real importance. 

To the external testimony which has been now 
adduced must be added the internal testimony of the. 
work itself, which repeatedly speaks of Moses as 
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writing the law, and recording the various events 
and occurrences in a book, and as reading from this - 
book to the people (32). The modern rationalist 
regards it as a “most unnatural supposition,” that 
the Pentateuch was written during the passage of 
the Israelites through the wilderness (33) ; but this is 
what every unprejudiced reader gathers from the 
Pentateuch itself, which tells us that God com- 
manded Moses to “ write” the discomfiture of Amalek 
“in a book;’* that Moses “wrote all the words of 
the law,’ ° and took the book of the covenant, and 
read it in the audience of the people’ and “ wrote 
the goings out of the people of Israel according to 
their journeys, by the commandment of the Lord ;”* 
and, finally, “made an end of writing the words of 
the law in a book, until they were finished ;’" and 
bade the Levites, who bare the ark of the covenant, 
“take that book of the law, and put it in the side of 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, that it might be 
there for a witness against the people.”* <A book 
therefore—a “ book of the covenant”’—a book out of 
which he could read the whole law (34)—was cer- 
tainly written by Moses; and this book was deposited 
in the ark of the covenant, and given into the 
special custody of the Levites, who bare it, with the 
_stern injunction still ringing in their ears, “ Ye shall 
not add unto the word, neither diminish ought from 
it;’i and they were charged “at the end of every 
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seven years, in the year of release, in the feast of 
tabernacles, to read it before all Israel in their hear- 
pairs 5 
when the Israelites should have kings, each king 


and, further, a command was given, that, 


should “write him a copy of the law in a book, out 
of that which was before the priests the Levites, that 
he might read therein all the days of his life’! Un- 
less therefore we admit the Pentateuch to be genuine, 
we must suppose that the book which (according to 
the belief of the Jews) Moses wrote, which was 
placed in the ark of God, over which the Levites 
were to watch with such jealous care, which was to 
be read to the people once in each seven years, and 
which was guarded by awful sanctions from either 
addition to it or diminution from it—we must sup- 
pose, I say, that this book perished ; and that another 
book was substituted in its place—by an unknown 
author—for unknown objects—professing to be the 
work of Moses (for that is allowed) (35), and 
believed to be his work thenceforth, without so much 
as a doubt being breathed on the subject either by 
the nation, its teachers, or even its enemies, for 
many hundreds of years (36). It has often been 
remarked, that the theories of those who assail Chris- 
tianity, make larger demands upon the faith of such 
as embrace them than the Christian scheme itself, 
marvellous asitisin many points. Certainly, few sup- 
positions can be more improbable than that to which 
(as we have seen) those who deny the Pentateuch 
to be genuine must have recourse, when pressed to 
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account for the phenomena. It is not surprising 
that having to assign a time for the introduction of 
the forged volume, they have varied as to the date 
which they suggest by above a thousand years, 
while they also differ from one another in every 
detail with which they venture to clothe the trans- 
action (37). 

I have dwelt the longer upon the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch, because it is admitted, even by the 
extremest sceptics, that the genuineness of the work 
carries with it the authenticity of the narrative, at 
least in all its main particulars. “It would most 
unquestionably,” says Strauss, “be an argument of 
decisive weight in favour of the credibility of the 
Biblical history, could it indeed be shewn that it was 
written by eyewitnesses.” “ Moses, being the leader 
of the Israelites on their departure from Egypt, 
would undoubtedly give a faithful history of the 
occurrences, unless” (which is not pretended) “he 
designed to deceive.” And further, “ Moses, if his 
intimate connexion with Deity described in these 
books”’ (a. é. the last four) “ be historically true, was 
likewise eminently qualified, by virtue of such con- 
nexion, to produce a credible history of the. earlier 
periods (87 0).” If Moses indeed wrote the account 
which we possess of the Hxodus and of the wanderings 
in the wilderness; and if, having written it, he 
delivered it to those who knew the events as well as 
he, the conditions, which secure the highest degree 
of historical credibility, so far at least as regards the 
events of the last four books, are obtained. We 
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have for them the direct witness of a contemporary 
writer—not an actor only, but the leader in the 
transactions which he relates—honest evidently, for 
he records hig own sins and defects, and the trans- 
eressions and sufferings of his people; and honest 
necessarily, for he writes of events which were public 
and known to all—we have a work, which, by the 
laws of historical criticism, is thus for historical pur- 
poses just as reliable as Cesar’s Commentaries or 
Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand—we have 
that rare literary treasure, the autobiography of a 
great man, engaged in events, the head of his nation 
at a most critical period in their annals; who 
commits to writing as they occur the various events 


and transactions in which he is engaged, wherever | 


they have a national or public character (38). We 
must therefore consider, even setting aside the whole 
idea of inspiration, that we possess in the last four 
books of the Pentateuch as trustworthy an account 
of the Exodus of the Jews, and their subsequent 
wanderings, as we do, in the works of Cesar and 
Xenophon, of the conquest of Britain, or of the 
events which preceded and followed the battle of 
Cunaxa. 

The narrative of Genesis stands undoubtedly on a 
different footing. Our confidence in it must ever rest 
mainly on our conviction of the inspiration of the 
writer. Still, setting that aside, and continuing to 
judge the documents as if they were ordinary histori- 
cal materials, it is to be noted, in the first place, that, 
as Moses was on the mother’s side grandson to Levi, 
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he would naturally possess that fair knowledge of the 
time of the first going down into Egypt, and of the 
history of Joseph, which the most sceptical of the his- 
torical critics allow that men have of their own family 
and nation to the days of their grandfathers (39). 
He would thus be as good an historical authority for 
the details of Joseph’s story, and for the latter part of 
the life of Jacob, as Herodotus for the reign of Cam- 
byses, or Fabius Pictor for the third Samnite War. 
Again, with respect to the earlier history, it is to be 
borne in mind through how very few hands, accord- 
ing to the numbers in the Hebrew text, this passed to 
Moses (40). Adam, according to the Hebrew origi- 
nal, was for 243 years contemporary with Methuselah, 
who conversed for 100 years with Shem. Shem was 
for 50 years contemporary with Jacob, who probably 
saw Jochebed, Moses’ mother. Thus Moses might, by 
mere oral tradition, have obtained the history of Abra- 
ham, and even of the Deluge, at third hand; and that 
of the Temptation and the Fall, at fifth hand. The 
patriarchal longevity had the effect of reducing cen- 
turies to little more than lustres, so far as the safe 
transmission of historical events was concerned ; for 
this does not depend either upon years or upon gene- 
rations, but upon the number of links in the chain 
through which the transmittal takes place. If it be 
sranted, as it seems to be (41), that the great and 
stirring events in a nation’s life will, under ordinary 
circumstances, be remembered (apart from all written 
memorials) for the space of 150 years, being handed 
down through five generations; it must be allowed 
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(even on mere human grounds) that the account which 
Moses gives of the Temptation and the Fall is to be 
depended on, if it passed through no more than four 
hands between him and Adam. And the argument 
is of course stronger for the more recent events, since 
they would have passed through fewer hands than the 
earlier (42). 

And this, be it remembered, is on the supposition 
that the sole human source from which Moses com- 
posed the Book of Genesis was oral tradition. Butit 
is highly probable that he also made use of docu- 
ments. So much fanciful speculation has been ad- 
vanced, so many vain and baseless theories have been 
built up, in connexion with what is called the “docu- 
ment-hypothesis” concerning Genesis (43), that I 
touch the point with some hesitation, and beg at once 
to be understood as not venturing to dogmatise m a 
matter of such difficulty. But both a priort probabi- 
lity, and the internal evidence, seem to me to favour 
the opinion of Vitringa (44) and Calmet (45), that 
Moses consulted monuments or records of former ages, 
which had descended from the families of the patri- 
archs, and by collecting, arranging, adorning, and, 
where they were deficient, completing them, composed 
his history. What we know of the antiquity of writ- 
ing, both in Egypt and Babylonia (46), renders it not 
improbable that the art was known and practised soon 
after the Flood, if it was not even (as some have sup- 
posed) a legacy from the antediluvian world (47). 
Abraham can scarcely have failed to bring with him 
into Palestine a knowledge which had certainly been 
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possessed by the citizens of Ur for several hundred 
years before he set out on his wanderings. And if it 
be said that the art, though known, might not have 
been applied to historical records in the family of 
Abraham at this early date,—yet at any rate, when 
the Israelites descended into Heypt, and found writing 
in such common use, and historical records so abun- 
dant, as they can be proved to have been in that 
country at that period, it is scarcely conceivable that 
they should not have reduced to a written form the 
traditions of their race, the memory of which their 
residence in a foreign land would be apt to endanger. 
And these probabilities are quite in accordance with 
what appears in the Book of Genesis itself. The great 
fulness with which the history of Joseph is given, 
and the minutice into which it enters, mark it as based 
upon a contemporary, or nearly contemporary bio- 
oraphy ; and the same may be said with almost equal 
force of the histories of Jacob, Isaac, and even Abra- 
ham. Further, there are several indications of sepa- 
rate documents in the earlier part of Genesis, as the 
superscriptions or headings of particular portions, the 
change of appellation by which the Almighty is dis- 
tinguished, and the like; which, if they do not certainly | 
mark different documents, at least naturally suggest 
them. If we then upon these grounds accept Vitringa’s 
theory, we elevate considerably what I may call the 
human authority of Genesis. Instead of being the 
embodiment of oral traditions which have passed 
through two, three, four, or perhaps more hands, pre- 
viously to their receiving a written form, the Book of 
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Genesis becomes a work based in the main upon con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, documents—do- 
cuments of which the venerable antiquity casts all 
other ancient writings into the shade, several of them 
dating probably from times not far removed from the 
Flood, while some may possibly descend to us from 
the antediluvian race. The sanction which the Book 
of Genesis thus obtains is additional, it must be re- 
membered, to what it derives from Moses; who is still 
the responsible author of the work; who selected the 
documents, and gave them all the confirmation which 
they could derive from his authority, whether it be 
regarded as divine or human, as that of one “learned” 
in man’s “ wisdom,’™ or that of an inspired teacher— 
“a prophet, raised up by God.” ” 

Thus far we have been engaged in considering the 
weight which properly attaches to the Pentateuch 
itself, viewed as an historical work produced by a 
certain individual, under certain circumstances, and 
at a certain period. It remains to examine the 
external evidence to the character of the Mosaic nar- 
rative which is furnished by the other ancient records 
in our possession, so far at least as those records have © 
a fair claim to be regarded as of any real historic 
value. c 

Records possessing even moderate pretensions to 
the character of historic are, for this early pericd, as 
we should expect beforehand, extremely scanty. I 
cannot reckon in the number either the primitive 
traditions of the Greeks, the curious compilations of 
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the Armenians (48), the historical poems of the 
Hindoos (49), or the extravagant fables of the Chi- 
nese (50). A dim knowledge of certain great events 
in primeval history—as of the Deluge—may indeed 
be traced in all these quarters (51) ; but the historical 
element to be detected is in every case so small, it is 
so overlaid by fable, and intermixed with what is 
palpably imaginative, that no manner of reliance can 
be placed upon statements merely because they occur 
in these pretended histories,nor have they the slightest 
title to be used as tests whereby to try the authenticity 
of any other narrative. The only trustworthy mate- 
rials that we possess, besides the Pentateuch, for the 
history of the period which it embraces, consist of | 
some fragments of Berosus and Manetho, an epitome | 
of the early Egyptian history of the latter, a certain | 
number of Egyptian and Babylonian inscriptions, and/ 
two or three valuable papyri. | 

If it be asked on what grounds so strong a prefer- 
ence is assigned to these materials, the answer is 
easy. The records selected are those of Egypt and 
Babylon. Now these two countries were, according 
to the most trustworthy accounts, both sacred and 
profane (52), the first seats of civilisation: in them 
writing seems to have been practised earlier than else- 
where; they paid from the first great attention to 
history, and possessed, when the Greeks became 
acquainted with them, historical records of an anti- 
quity confessedly greater than that which could be 
claimed for any documents elsewhere. Further, in 
each of these countries, at the moment when, in con- 
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sequence of Grecian conquest and the infusion of new 
ideas, there was the greatest danger of the records 
perishing or being vitiated, there arose a man—a na- 
tive—thoroughly acquainted with their antiquities, 
and competently skilled in the Greek language, who 
transferred to that tongue, and thus made the com- 
mon property of mankind, what had previously been 
a hidden treasure—the possession of their own priests 
and philosophers only. The value of the histories 
written by Manetho the Sebennyte, and Berosus the 
Chaldean, had long been suspected by the learned 
(53); but it remained for the present age to obtain 
distinct evidence of their fidelity—evidence which 
places them, among the historians of early times, in a 
class by themselves, greatly above even the most 
acute and painstaking of the Greek and Roman com- 
pilers. Herodotus, Ctesias, Alexander Polyhistor, 
Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, could at best re- 
ceive at second-hand such representations of Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian history as the natives chose to 
impart to them, and moreover received these repre- 
sentations (for the most part) diluted and distorted by 
passing through the medium of comparatively igno- 
rant interpreters. Manetho and Berosus had free 
access to the national records, and so could draw their 
histories directly from the fountain-head. This ad- 
vantage might, of course, have been forfeited by a 
deficiency on their part of either honesty or diligence ; 
but the recent discoveries in the two countries have 
had the effect of removing all doubt upon either of 
these two heads from the character of both writers. 
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The monuments which have been recovered furnish 
the strongest proof alike of the honest intention and 
of the diligence and carefulness of the two historians ; 
who have thus, as profane writers of primeval history, 
a pre-eminence over all others (54). This is perhaps 
the chief value of the documents obtained, which do 
not in themselves furnish a history, or even its frame- 
work, a chronology (55); but require an _ historical 
scheme to be given from without, into which they may 
fit, and wherein each may find its true and proper 
position. 

_ If we now proceed to compare the Mosaic account 
of the first period of the world’s history with that 
outline which may be obtained from Egyptian and 
Babylonian sources, we are struck at first sight with 
what seems an enormous difference in the chrono- 
logy. The sum of the years in Manetho’s scheme, as 
it has come down to us in Eusebius, is little short of 
30,000 (56); while that in the scheme of Berosus, as 
reported by the same author (57), exceeds 460,000! 
But upon a little consideration, the greater part ot 
this difficulty vanishes. If we examine the two chro- 
nologies, we shall find that both evidently divide at a | 
certain point, above which all is mythic, while below 
all is, or at least may be, historical. Out of the ~ 
30,000 years contained (apparently) in Manetho’s 
scheme, nearly 25,000 belong to the time when Gods, 
Demigods, and Spirits, had rule on earth; and the 
history of Hgypt confessedly does not begin till this 
period is concluded, and Menes, the first Egyptian 
King, mounts the throne (58). Similarly, in the 
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chronology of Berosus, there is a sudden transition 
from kings whose reigns are counted by sossi and nert, 
or periods respectively of 60 and 600 years, to mo- 
narchs the average length of whose reigns very little 
exceeds that found to prevail in ordinary monarchies. 
Omitting in each ‘case what is plainly a mythic com- 
putation, we have in the Babylonian scheme a chro- 
nology which mounts up no higher than 2,458 years 
before Christ, or 800 years after the Deluge (accord- 
ing to the numbers of the Septuagint) ;. while in the 
Keyptian we have at any rate only an excess of about 
2000 years to explain and account for, instead of an 
excess of 27,000. 

And this latter discrepancy becomes insignificant, 
if it does not actually disappear, upon a closer scru- 
tiny. The 5000 years of Manetho’s dynastic lists 
were reduced by himself (as we learn from Syncellus) 
to 3555 years (59), doubtless because he was aware 
that his lists contained in some cases contemporary 
dynasties ; in others, contemporary kings in the same 
dynasty, owing to the mention in them of various 
royal personages associated on the throne by the prin- 
cipal monarch. Thus near 1500 years are struck off 
from Manetho’s total at a blow; and the chronolo- 
gical difference between his scheme and that of Serip- 
ture is reduced to a few hundred years—a discrepancy 
of no great moment, and one which might easily 
arise, either from slight errors of the copyists, or from 
an insufficient allowance being made in Manetho’s 
scheme, in respect of either or both of the causes from 
which Egyptian chronology is always lable to be 
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exaggerated. Without taxing Manetho with con- 
scious dishonesty, we may suspect that he was not 
unwilling to exalt the antiquity of his country, if he 
could do so without falsifying his authorities; and 
from the confusion of the middle or Hyksos period 
of Heyptian history, and the obscurity of the earlier 
times, when there were as yet no monuments, he 
would have had abundant opportunity for chronolo- 
sical exaggeration by merely regarding as consecu- 
tive dynasties all those which were not certainly 
known to have been contemporary. The real dura- 
tion of the Egyptian monarchy depends entirely upon 
the proper arrangement of the dynasties into syn- 
chronous and consecutive—a point upon which the 
best Egyptologers are still far from agreed. Some 
of the greatest names in this branch of antiquarian 
learning are in favour of a chronology almost as 
moderate as the historic Babylonian; the accession 
of Menes, according to them, falling about 2690 B.C., 
or more than 600 years after the se date for 
the Deluge (60). 

The removal of this difficulty opens the way to a 
consideration of the positive poimts of agreement 
between the Scriptural narrative and that of the 
profane authorities. And here, for the earliest 
times, it is especially Babylon which furnishes an 
account capable of being compared with that of 
Moses. According to Berosus, the world when first 
created was in darkness, and consisted of a fluid 
mass inhabited by monsters of the strangest forms. 
Over the whole dominated a female power called 
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Thalatth, or Sea. Then Belus, wishing to carry on 
the creative work, cleft Thalatth in twain; and of 


the half of her he made the earth, and of the other 


half the heaven. Hereupon the monsters, who could 
not endure the air and the hght, perished. Belus 
upon this, seeing that the earth was desolate yet 
teeming with productive power, cut off his own head, 
and mingling the blood which flowed forth with the 
dust of the ground, formed men, who were thus 
intelligent, as being partakers of the divine wisdom. 
He then made other animals fit to live on the earth: 
he made also the stars, and the sun and moon, and 
the five planets. The first man was Alérus, a Chal- 
dzean, who reigned over mankind for 36,000 years, 
and begat a son, Alaparus, who reigned 10,800 years. 
Then followed in succession eight others, whose 
reigns were of equal or greater length, ending with 
Xisuthrus, under whom the great Deluge took place 
(61). The leading facts of this cosmogony and 
antediluvian history are manifestly, and indeed 
confessedly (62), in close agreement with the Hebrew 
records. We have in it the earth at first ‘ without 
form and void,” and “darkness upon the face of the 
deep.”° We have the Creator dividing the watery 
mass and making the two firmaments, that of the 
heaven and that of the earth, first of all; we have 
Light spoken of before the sun and moon; we have 
their creation, and that of the stars, somewhat late 
in the series of events given; we have a divine 
element infused into man at his birth, and again we 
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have his creation “from the dust of the ground.” 
Further, between the first man and the Deluge are 
in the scheme of Berosus ten generations, which is 
the exact number between Adam and Noah; and 
though the duration of human life is in his account 
enormously exaggerated, we may see even in this 
exageeration a glimpse of the truth, that the lives of 
the Patriarchs were extended far beyond the term 
which has been the limit in later ages. This truth 
seems to have been known to many of the ancients 
(63), and traces of it have even been found among 
the modern Burmans and Chinese (64). 

The account which Berosus gives of the Deluge is 
still more strikingly in accordance with the narrative 
of Scripture. “ Xisuthrus,” he says, “was warned 
by Saturn in a dream that all mankind would be 
destroyed shortly by a deluge of rain. He was 
bidden to bury in the city of Sippara (or Sepharvaim) 
such written documents as existed ; and then to build 
a huge vessel or ark, in length five furlongs, and 
two furlongs in width, wherein was to be placed good 
store of provisions, together with winged fowl and 
four-footed beasts of the earth; and in which he was 
himself to embark with his wife and children, and his 
close friends. Xisuthrus did accordingly, and the 
flood came at the time appointed. The ark drifted 
towards Armenia; and Xisuthrus, on the third day 
after the rain abated, sent out from the ark some 
birds, which, after flying for a while over the illimi- 
table sea of waters, and finding neither food nor a 
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spot on which they could settle, returned to him. 
Some days later, Xisuthrus sent out other birds, 
which likewise returned, but with feet covered with 
mud. Sent out a third time, the birds returned no 
more; and Xisuthrus knew that the earth had reap- 
peared. So he removed some of the covering of the 
ark, and looked, and behold the vessel had grounded 
upon a high mountain, and remained fixed. Then 
he went forth from the ark, with his wife, his daugh- 
ter, and his pilot, and built an altar, and offered 
sacrifice ; after which he suddenly disappeared from 
sight, together with those who had accompanied him. 
They who had remained in the ark, surprised that 


he did not return, sought him; when they heard his 


— 


voice in the sky, exhorting them to continue religious, 
and bidding them go back to Babylonia from the 
land of Armenia, where they were, and recover the 
buried documents, and make them once more known 
among men. So they obeyed, and went back to the 
land of Babylon, and built many cities and temples, 
and raised up Babylon from its ruins”’(65). 

Such is the account of Berosus; and a description 
substantially the same is given by Abydenus (66), 
an ancient writer of whom less is known, but whose 
fragments are generally of great value and impor- 


‘tance. It is plain that we have here a tradition not 
drawn from the Hebrew record, much less the foun- 


dation of that record (66); yet coinciding with it 
in the most remarkable way. The Babylonian ver- 
sion is tricked out with a few extravagances, as the 
monstrous size of the vessel, and the translation of 
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Xisuthrus; but otherwise it is the Hebrew history 
down to its minutia. The previous warning, the 
divine direction as to the ark and its dimensions, the 
introduction into it of birds and beasts, the threefold 
sending out of the birds, the place of the ark’s resting, 
the egress by removal of the covering, the altar 
straightway built, and the sacrifice offered, constitute 
an array of exact coincidences which cannot possibly 
be the result of chance, and of which I see no 
plausible account that can be given except that it is 
the harmony of truth. Nor are these minute coinci- 
dences counterbalanced by the important differences 
which some have seen in the two accounts. It is 
not true to say (as Niebuhr is reported to have said) 
that ‘‘the Babylonian tradition differs from the 
Mosaic account by stating that not only Xisuthrus 
and his family, but all pious men, were saved; and 
also by making the Flood not universal, but only 
partial, and confined to Babyloma’’ (67). Berosus 
does indeed give Xisuthrus, as companions in the ark, 
not only his wife and children, but a certain number 
of “close friends;’ and thus far he differs from 
Scripture ; but these friends are not represented as 
numerous, much less as “all pious men.” And so 
far is he from making the Flood partial, or confining 
it to Babylonia, that his narrative distinctly implies 
the contrary. The warning given to Xisuthrus is 
that “mankind” (rovs avOperovs) is about to be de- 
stroyed. The ark drifts to Armenia, and when it is 
there, the birds are sent out, and find “ an illimitable 
sea of waters,’ and no rest for the sole of their feet. 
E 2 
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When at length they no longer return, Xisuthrus 
knows “that land has reappeared,” and leaving the 
ark, finds himself “on a mountain in Armenia.” It 
is plain that the waters are represented as prevailing 
above the tops of the loftiest mountains in Armenia, 
—a height which must have been seen to involve 
the submersion of all the countries with which the 
Babylonians were acquainted. 

The account which the Chaldzan writer gave of 
the events following the Deluge is reported with 
some disagreement by the different authors through 
whom it has come down to us. Josephus believed 
that Berosus was in accord with Scripture in regard 
to the generations between the Flood and Abraham, 
which (according to the Jewish historian) he cor- 
rectly estimated at ten (67)). But other writers 
introduce in this place, as coming from Berosus, a 
series of 86 kings, the first and second of whom 
relon for above 2000 years, while the remainder 
reign upon an average 345 years each. We have 
here perhaps a trace of that gradual shortening of 
human life, which the genealogy of Abraham exhi- 
bits to us so clearly in Scripture ; but the numbers 
appear to be artificial (68), and they are unaccom- 
panied by any history. There is reason however to 
believe that Berosus noticed one of the most impor- 
tant events of this period, in terms which very 
strikingly recall the Scripture narrative. Writers, 
whose Babylonian history seems drawn directly from 
him, or from the sources which he used, give the 
following account of the tower of Babel, and the 
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confusion of tongues—“ At this time the ancient 
race of men were so puffed up with their strength 
and tallness of stature, that they began to despise 
and contemn the gods; and laboured to erect that 
very lofty tower, which is now called Babylon, inten- 
ding thereby to scale heaven. But when the building 
approached the sky, behold, the gods called in the aid 
of the winds, and by their help overturned the tower, 
and castit to the ground. ‘The name of the ruins is 
still called Babel ; because until this time all men had 
used the same speech, but now there was sent upon 
them a confusion of many and diverse tongues” (69). 

At the point which we have now reached, the 
sacred narrative ceases to be general, and becomes 
special or particular. It leaves the history of the 
world, and concentrates itself on an individual 
and his decendants. At the moment of transition, 
however, it throws out, in a chapter of won- 
derful grasp and still more wonderful accuracy, a 
sketch of the nations of the earth, their ethnic 
affinities, and to some extent their geographical posi- 
tion and boundaries. The Toldoth Bent Noah has 
extorted the admiration of modern ethnologists, who 
continually find in it anticipations of their greatest 
discoveries. or instance, in the very second verse 
the great discovery of Schlegel (70), which the 
word Indo-European embodies—the affinity of the 
principal nations of Kurope with the Arian or Indo- 
Persie stock—is sufficiently indicated by the conjunc- 
tion of the Madai or Medes (whose native name was 
Mada) with Gomer or the Cymry, and Javan or the 
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Tonians. Again, one of the most recent and unex- 
pected results of modern linguistic inquiry is the 
proof which it has furnished of an ethnic connexion 
between the Ethiopians or Cushites, who adjoined on 
Keypt, and the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia ; 
a connexion which (as we saw in the last Lecture) 
was positively denied by an eminent ethnologist 
only a few years ago, but which has now been suffi- 
ciently established from the cuneiform monuments 
(71). In the tenth of “Genesis we find this truth 
thus briefly but clearly stated—“ And Cush begat 
Nimrod,” the “beginning of whose kingdom was 
Babel.” * So we have had it recently made evident 
from the same monuments, that “out of that land 
went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh” '—or that 
the Semitic Assyrians proceeded from Babylonia, 
and founded Nineveh long after the Cushite founda- 
tion of Babylon (72). Again, the Hamitic descent 
of the early inhabitants of Canaan, which had often 
been called in question, has recently come to be 
looked upon as almost certain, apart from the evi- 
dence of Scripture (73) ; and the double mention of 
Sheba, both among the sons of Ham, and also 
among those of Shem,* has been illustrated by the 
discovery that there are two races of Arabs—one 
(the Joktanian) Semitic, the other (the Himyaric) 
Cushite or Ethiopic (74). On the whole, the scheme 
of ethnic affiliation given in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis is pronounced ‘‘safer” to follow than any 
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other; and the Toldoth Beni Noah commends itself 
to the ethnic enquirer as “ the most authentic record 
that we possess for the affiliation of nations,’ and as 
a document “of the very highest antiquity ” (75). 
The confirmation which profane history lends to 
the Book of Genesis from the point where the narra- 
tive passes from the general to the special character, 
is (as might be expected) only occasional, and for 
the most part incidental. Abraham was scarcely a 
personage of sufficient importance to attract much 
of the attention of either the Babylonian or the 
Heyptian chroniclers. We possess indeed several 
very interesting notices of this Patriach and his suc- 
cessors from heathen pens (76); but they are of far 
inferior moment to the authorities hitherto cited, 
since they do not indicate a separate and distinct line 
of information, but are in all probability derived 
from the Hebrew records. I refer particularly to 
- the passages which Eusebius produces in his Gospel 
Preparation from Hupolemus, Artapanus, Molo, 
Philo, and Cleodemus, or Malchas, with regard to 
Abraham, and from Demetrius, Theodotus, Artapanus, 
and Philo, with respect to Isaac and Jacob. These 
testimonies are probably well known to many of my 
hearers, since they have been adduced very gene- 
rally by our writers (77). They bear unmistakably 
the stamp of a Jewish origin; and shew the view 
which the more enlightened heathen took of the 
historical character of the Hebrew records when 
they first became acquainted with them; but they 
cannot boast, like notices in Berosus and Manetho, a 
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distinct origin, and thus a separate and independent 
authority. I shall therefore content myself with 
this brief mention of them here, which is all that 
time will allow; and proceed to adduce a few direct 
testimonies to the later narrative, furnished either 
by the native writers, or by the results of modern 
researches. 

There are three points only in this portion of the 
narrative which, being of the nature of public and 
important events, might be expected to obtain notice 
in the Babylonian or Egyptian records—the expedi- 
tion of Chedor-laomer with his confederate kings, the 
great famine in the days of Joseph, and the Exodus 
of the Jews. Did we possess the complete monu- 
mental annals of the two countries, or the works 
themselves of Berosus and Manetho, it might fairly 
be demanded of us that we should adduce evidence 
from them of all the three. With the scanty and 
fragmentary remains which are what we actually pos- 
sess, it would not be surprising if we found ourselves 
without a trace of any. In fact, however, we are 
able to produce from our scanty stock a decisive con- 
firmation of two events out of the three, 

The monumental records of Babylonia bear marks 
of an interruption in the line of native kings, about 
the date which from Scripture we should assign to 
Chedor-laomer, and “ point to Elymais (or Elam) as 
the country from which the interruption came” (78). 
We have mention of a king, whose name is on good 
orounds identified with Chedor-laomer (79), as para- 
mount in Babylonia at this time—a king appa- 
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rently of Elamitic origin—and this monarch bears in 
the inscriptions the unusual and significant title of 
Apda Martu, or “ Ravager of the West.” Our frag- 
ments of Berosus give us no names at this period; 
but his dynasties exhibit a transition at about the date 
required (80), which is in accordance with the break 
indicated by the monuments. We thus obtain a 
double witness to the remarkable fact of an interrup- 
tion of pure Babylonian supremacy at this time; and 
from the monuments we are able to pronounce that the 
supremacy was transferred to Elam, and that under a 
king, the Semitic form of whose name would be Che- 
dor-laomer, a great_expedition was organised, which 
proceeded to the distant and then almost unknown 
west, and returned after “ravaging” but not con- 
quering those regions. 

The Exodus of the Jews was an event which could 
scarcely be omitted by Manetho. It was one however 
of such a nature—so entirely repugnant to all the 
feelings of an Egyptian—that we could not expect a 
fair representation of it in their annals. And accord- 
ingly, our fragments of Manetho present us with a 
dsstinct but very distorted notice of the occurrence. 
The Hebrews are represented as leprous and impious 
Heyptians, who under the conduct of a priest of He- 
liopolis, named Moses, rebelled on account of oppres- 
sion, occupied a town called Avaris, or Abaris, and, 
having called in the aid of the people of Jerusalem, 
made themselves masters of Egypt, which they held 
for thirteen years; but who were at last defeated by 
the Hgyptian king, and driven from Egypt into 
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Syria (81). We have here the oppression, the name 
Moses, the national name, Hebrew, unded the disguise 
of Abaris, and the true direction of the retreat; but 
we have all the special circumstances of the occasion 
concealed under a general confession of disaster; and 
we have a claim to final triumph which consoled the 
wounded vanity of the nation, but which we know to 
have been unfounded. On the whole we have per- 
haps as much as we could reasonably expect the annals 
of the Egyptians to tell us of transactions so little to 
their credit; and we have a narrative fairly confirm- 
ing the principal facts, as well as very curious in many 
of its particulars (82). : 

I have thus briefly considered some of the principal 
of those direct testimonies which can be adduced from 
ancient profane sources, in confirmation of the historic 
truth of the Pentateuch. There are various other 
arguments—some purely, some partly historic—into 
which want of space forbids my entering in the pre- 
sent Course. For instance, there is what may be 
called the historico-scientific argument, derivable from 
the agreement of the sacred narrative with the con- 
clusions reached by those sciences which have a par- 
tially historical character. Geology—whatever may 
be thought of its true bearing upon other points—at 
least witnesses to the recent creation of man, of whom 
there is no trace in any but the latest strata (83). 
Physiology decides in favour of the unity of the 
species, and the probable derivation of the whole hu- 
man race from a single pair (84). Comparative 
Philology, after divers fluctuations, settles into the 
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belief that languages will ultimately prove to 

have been all derived from a common basis (85). 
Ethnology pronounces that, independently of the 
Scriptural record, we should be led to fix on the plains 
of Shinar as a common centre, or focus, from which 
the various lines of migration and the several types 
of races originally radiated (86). Again, there is an 
argument perhaps more convincing than any other, 
but of immense compass, deducible from the indirect 
and incidental points of agreement between the Mo- 
saic records and the best profane authorities. The 
limits within which I am confined compel me to de- 
cline this portion of the enquiry. Otherwise it might 
be shewn that the linguistic, geographic, and ethnolo- 
gic notices contained in the books of Moses are of the 
most veracious character (87), stamping the whole 
narration with an unmistakable air of authenticity. 
And this, it may be remarked, is an argument to 
which modern research is perpetually adding fresh 
weight. For instance, if we look to the geography, 
we shall find that till within these few years, “ Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar’'—Ca- 
lah and Resen,'in the country peopled by Asshur"— 
Hllasar, and “ Ur of the Chaldees,”” were mere names; 
and beyond the mention of them in Genesis, scarcely 
a trace was discoverable of their existence (88). Re- 
cently, however, the mounds of Mesopotamia have 
been searched, and bricks and stones buried for near 
three thousand years have found a tongue, and tell us 
exactly where each of these cities stood (89), and suffi- 

‘Gen. x.10. % Ibid. verses 11 and 12. Vo Moidsbaie 31; xave le 
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ciently indicate their importance. Again, the power 


of Og, and his “threescore cities, all fenced with high _ 


walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled towns a great 
many,” in such a country as that to the east of the 
Sea of Galilee, whose old name of Trachonitis indicates 
its barrenness, seemed to many improbable—but mo- 
dern research has found in this very country a vast 
number of walled cities still standing, which shew the 
habits of the ancient people, and prove that the popu- 
lation must at one time have been considerable (90). 
So the careful examination that has been made of the 
valley of the Jordan, which has resulted in a proof 
that it is a unique phenomenon, utterly unlike any- 
thing elsewhere on the whole face of the earth (91), 
tends greatly to confirm the Mosaic account, that it 
became what it now is by a great convulsion ; and by 
pious persons will, I think, be felt as confirming the 


miraculous character of that convulsion. Above all, 


perhaps, the absence of any counter-evidence—the 
fact that each accession to our knowledge of the 
ancient times, whether historic, or geographic, or 
ethnic, helps to remove difficulties, and to produce a 
perpetual supply of fresh illustrations of the Mosaic 
narrative; while fresh difficulties are not at the same 
time brought to light—is to be remarked, as to candid 
minds an argument for the historic truth of the 
narrative, the force of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated. All tends to shew that we possess in the 
Pentateuch, not only the most authentic account of 
ancient times that has come down to us, but a history 
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absolutely and in every respect true. All tends to 
assure us that in this marvellous volume we have no 
old wives’ tales, no ‘cunningly devised fable ;’* but 
a “treasure of wisdom and knowledge’’—as im- 
portant to the historical enquirer as to the theolo- 
gian. There may be obscurities—there may be occa- 
sionally, in names and numbers, accidental corrup- 
tions of the text—there may be a few interpolations— 
glosses which have crept in from the margin; but 
upon the whole it must be pronounced that we have 
in the Pentateuch a genuine and authentic work, and 
one which—even were it not inspired—would be, for 
the times and countries whereof it treats, the leading 
and paramount authority. It is (let us be assured) 
““Moszs,” who is still “ read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day;’* and they who “resist” him, by im- 
pugning his veracity, hke Jannes and Jambres of 
old, “resist the truth.’” 
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LECTURE IIL 


_—_—- 


Acts XIII. 19-21. 


When he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Chanaan, 
he divided their land to them by lot. And after that he 
gave them judges about the space of four hundred and fifty 
years, until Samuel the prophet. And afterward they 
desired a king. . 

Tue period of Jewish history, which has to be-con- 

sidered in the present Lecture, contains within it the 

extremes of obscurity and splendour, of the depression 
and the exaltation of the race. The fugitives from 

Egypt, who by divine aid effected a lodgment in the 

land of Canaan, under their great leader, Joshua, were 

engaged for some hundreds of years in a perpetual 
struggle for existence with the petty tribes among 
whom they had intruded themselves, and seemed 
finally on the point of succumbing and ceasing alto- 
gether to be a people, when they were suddenly 
lifted up by the hand of God, and carried rapidly to 
the highest pitch of greatness whereto they ever at- 
tained. From the time when the Hebrews “hid 
themselves in holes,’ for fear of the Philistines, and 
were without spears, or swords, or armourers, because 
the Philistines had said, “ Lest the Hebrews make 
themselves swords or spears,” to the full completion 
of the kingdom of David by his victories over the 

Philistines, the Moabites, the Syrians, the Ammonites, 

and the Amalekites, together with the submission of 
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the Idumeans,° was a space little, if at all, exceeding 
half a century. Thus were brought within the life- 
time of a man the highest glory and the deepest 
shame, oppression and dominion, terror and triumph, 
the peril of extinction and the establishment of a 
mighty empire. The very men who “ hid themselves 
in caves and in thickets, in rocks, and in high places, 
and in pits,”* or who fled across the Jordan to the 
land of Gad and Gilead,’ when the Philistines “ pitched 
in Michmash,’ may have seen garrisons put in Da- 
mascus and “ throughout all Edom,”’ and the dominion 
of David extended to the EHuphrates.® 

The history of this remarkable period is delivered 
to us in four or five Books, the authors of which are 
unknown, or at best uncertain. It is thought by 
some that Joshua wrote the book which bears his 
name, except the closing verses of the last chapter (1); 
and by others (2), that Samuel composed twenty-four 
chapters of the first of those two books which in our 
Canon bear the title of Books of Samuel; but there is 
no such uniform tradition (3) in either case as exists 
respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch, nor is 
there the same weight of internal testimony. On the 
whole, the internal testimony seems to be against the 
ascription of the Book of Joshua to the Jewish leader 
(4); and both it, Judges, and Ruth, as well as Kings 
and Chronicles, are best referred to the class of B/dra 
adeorora, or books the authors of which are unknown 

¢ 2 Sam. viii. ° Ibid. verse 7. 

* 1 Sam. xin. 6. * 2 Sam. viii. 14. 

® Ibid. verse 3. 
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to us. The importance of a history, however, though 
it may be enhanced by our knowledge of the author, 
does not necessarily depend on such knowledge. The 
Turin Papyrus, the Parian Marble, the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, are documents of the very highest historic value, 
though we know nothing of the persons who composed 
them ; because there is reason to believe that they 
were composed from good sources. And so it 1s with 
these portions of the Sacred Volume. There is abun- 
dant evidence, both internal and external, of their 
authenticity and historic value, nothwithstanding that 
their actual composers are unknown or uncertain. 
They have really the force of State Papers, being 
authoritative public documents, preserved among the 
national archives of the Jews so long as they were 
a nation; and ever since cherished by the scattered 
fragments of the race as among the most precious of 
their early records. As we do not commonly ask who 
was the author of a state paper, but accept it without 
any such formality, so we are bound to act towards 
these writings. They are written near the time, 
sometimes by eyewitnesses, sometimes by those who 
have before them the reports of eyewitnesses; and 
their reception among the sacred records of the Jews 
stamps them with an authentic character. 

As similar attempts have been made to invalidate 
‘the authority of these books with those to which I 
alluded in the last Lecture, as directed against the 
Pentateuch, it will be necessary to state briefly the 
special grounds, which exist in the case of each, for 
accepting it as containing a true history. Having 
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thus vindicated the historical character of the Books 
from the evidence which they themselves offer, I 
shall then proceed to adduce such confirmation of 
their truth as can be obtained from other, and espe- 
cially from profane, sources. 

The Book of Joshua is clearly the production of an 
eyewitness. The writer includes himself among 
those who passed over Jordan dryshod." He speaks 
of Rahab the harlot as still “dwelling in Israel” 
when he writes ;' and of Hebron as still in the pos- 
session of Caleb the son of Jephunneh. He belongs 
clearly to the “elders that outlived Joshua, which 
had known all the works of the Lord that he had 
done for Israel;”* and is therefore as credible a wit- 
ness for the events of the settlement in Palestine, as 
Moses for those of the Exodus and the passage 
through the wilderness. Further, he undoubtedly 
possesses documents of authority, from one of which 
(the Book of Jasher) he quotes ;' and it 1s a reason- 
able supposition that his work is to a great extent 
composed from such documents, to which there are 
several references,” besides the actual quotation (5). 

The Book of Judges, according to the tradition of 
the Jews, was written by Samuel (6). There ig 
nothing in the work itself that very distinctly marks 
the date of its composition. From its contents we 
can only say that it must have been composed about 
Samuel’s time; that is, after the death of Samson, 
and before the capture of Jerusalem by David (7). 
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As the events related in it certainly cover a space of 
some hundreds of years, the writer, whoever he be, 
cannot be regarded as a contemporary witness for 
more than a small portion of them. He stands 
rather in the position of Moses with respect to the 
greater part of Genesis, being the recorder of his 
country’s traditions during a space generally estima- 
ted as about equal to that which intervened between 
the call of Abraham and the birth of Moses (8). 
Had these traditions been handed down entirely by 
oral communication, still, being chiefly marked and 
striking events in the national life, they would have 
possessed a fair title to acceptance. As the case 
actually stands, however, there is every reason to 
believe that national records, which (as we have seen) 
existed in the days of Moses and Joshua, were con- 
tinued by their successors, and that these formed the 
materials from which the Book of Judges was com, 
posed by its author. Of such records we have a 
specimen in the Song of Deborah and Barak, an 
historical poem embodying the chief facts of Debo- 
rah’s judgeship. It is reasonable to suppose. that 
there may have been many such compositions, 
belonging to the actual time of the events, of which 
the historian could make use; and it is also most 
probable that chronicles were kept even at this early 
date, like those to which the writers of the later 
historical books refer so constantly.” 

The two Books of Samuel are thought by some to 

"1 Kings. xi 4i;, xiv.°19{ 2 Chron. xii. 15 5s (eee 
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form, together with the two Books of Kings, a single 
work, and are referred to the time of the Babylonish 
captivity (9); but this view is contrary both to the 
internal and to the external evidence. The tradition 
of the Jews is, that the work was commenced by 
Samuel, continued by Gad, David's seer, and con- 
cluded by Nathan the prophet (10); and this is—to 
say the least--a very probable supposition. We 
know from a statement in the First. Book of Chroni- 
cles, that “the acts of David the king, first and last, 
were written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in 
the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of 
Gad the seer;° and these writings, it is plain, were 
still extant in the Chronicler’s time. If then the 
Books of Samuel had been a compilation made during 
the Captivity, or earlier, it would have been founded 
on these books, which could not but have been of 
primary authority ; in which case the compiler could 
searcely have failed to quote them, either by name, 
as the Chronicler does in the place which has been 
cited, or under the title of “ the Chronicles of David,” 
as he seems to do in another. But there is no 
quotation, direct or indirect, no trace of compilation, 
- no indication of a writer drawing from other authors, 
in the two Books of Samuel, from beginning to end. 
In this respect they contrast most strongly with both 
Chronicles and Kings, where the authors at every 
turn make reference to the sources from which they 
derive their information. These books therefore are 
most reasonably to be regarded as a primary and 
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original work—the work used and quoted by the 
Chronicler for the reign of David—and a specimen 
of those other works from which the authors of Kings 
and Chronicles confessedly compiled their histories. 
We have thus in all probability, for the times of 
Samuel, Saul, and David, the direct witness ‘of 
Samuel himself, and of the two prophets who were 
in most repute during the reign of David. 

The writer of the first Book of Kings derives his 
account of Solomon from a document which he calls 
“the Book of the Acts of Solomon;’* while the 
author of the second Book of Chronicles cites three 
works as furnishing him with materials for this part 
of his history—“ the book of Nathan the prophet 
the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the visions 
of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son of Nebat.’* 
These last were certainly the works of contemporaries 
(11); and the same may be presumed of the other ; 
since the later compiler is not likely to have possessed 
better materials than the earlier. We may therefore 
conclude that we have in Kings and Chronicles the 
history of Solomon’s reign—not perhaps exactly in 
the words of contemporary writers—but substantially 
as they delivered it. And the writers were persons 
who held the same high position under Solomon, 
which the composers of the Books of Samuel had 
held under Saul and David. 

It is also worthy of remark, that we have the his- 
tories of David and Solomon from two separate and 
distinct authorities. The writer of Chronicles does 
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not draw even his account of David wholly from 
Samuel, but adds various particulars, which shew 
that he had further sources of information (12). 
And his account of Solomon appears not to have been 
drawn from Kings at all, but to have been taken 
quite independently from the original documents. 

Further, itis to be noted that we have in the Book 
of Psalms, at once a running comment, illustrative 
of David's personal history, the close agreement of 
which with the historical books is striking, and also 
a work affording abundant evidence that the history 
of the nation, as it is delivered to us in the Penta- 
teuch, in Joshua, and in Judges, was at least believed 
by the Jews to be their true and real history in the 
time of David. The seventy-eighth Psalm, which 
certainly belongs to David’s time, is sufficient proof 
of this: it contains a sketch of Jewish history, from 
the wonders wrought by Moses in Egypt to the 
establishment of the ark in mount Zion by David, 
and refers to not fewer than fifty or sixty of the ° 
occurrences which are described at length in the his- 
rical writings (13). It is certain, at the least, that 
the Jews of David’s age had no other account to give 
of their past fortunes than that miraculous story 
which has come down to us in the Books of Exo- 
dus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel. 

We have now further to consider what amount 
of confirmation profane history lends to the truth of 
the sacred narrative during the period extending from 
the death of Moses to the accession of Rehoboam, 
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This period, it has been observed above, comprises 
within it the two most opposite conditions of the 
Jewish race : during its earlier portion the Israelites 
were a small and insignificant people, with difficulty 
maintaining themselves in the hill-country of Pales- 
tine against the attacks of various tribes, none of 
whom have made any great figure in history : while 
towards its close a Jewish Empire was formed—an 
Empire perhaps as great as any which up to that 
time had been known in the Eastern world, and 
which, if not so extensive as some that shortly after- 
wards grew up in Western Asia, at any rate marks 
very distinctly the period when the power and pro- 
sperity of the Jews reached its acmé. 

It was not to be expected that profane writers 
-wourld notice equally both of these periods. During 
the obscure time of the Judges, the Jews could be 
little known beyond their borders; and even had 
Assyria and Egypt been at this time flourishing and 
ageressive states, had the armies of either or both 
been then in the habit of traversing Palestine in the 
course of their expeditions, the Israelites might easily 
have escaped mention, since they occupied only a 
small part of the country, and that part the least ac- 
cessible of the whole (14). It appears, however, 
that in fact both Assyria and Hgypt were weak 
during this period. The expeditions of the former 
were still confined within the Euphrates, or, if they 
crossed it on rare occasions, at any rate went no 
farther than Cappadocia and Upper Syria, or the 
country about Aleppo and Antioch (15). And 
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Keypt from the.time of Ramesses the third, which 
was not long after the Exodus, to that of Shishak, 
the contemporary of Solomon, seems to have sent no 
expeditions at all beyond its own frontier (16), 
Thus the annals of the two countries are necessarily 
silent concerning the Jews during the period in 
question ; and no agreement between them and the 
Jewish records is possible, except that tacit one 
which is found in fact to exist. The Jewish records 
are silent concerning Heypt, from the Exodus to the 
reign of Solomon ; which is exactly the time during 
which the Egyptian records are silent concerning 
the Jews. And Assyria does not appear in Scrip- 
ture as an influential power in Lower Syria and 
Palestine till a time considerably later than the sepa- 
ration of the kingdoms; while similarly the Assyrian 
monuments are without any mention of expeditions 
into these parts during the earlier period of the 
empire. Further, it may be remarked that from the 
mention of Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Aram- 
Naharaim (or the country abaut Harran), as a 
powerful prince soon after the death of Joshua, it 
would follow that Assyria had not at that time 
extended her dominion even to the Huphrates; a 
conclusion which the cuneiform records of perhaps 
two centuries later entirely confirm (17), since they 
shew that even then the Assyrians had not con- 
quered the whole country east of the river. 

Besides the points of agreement here noticed, 
which, though negative, are (I think) of no slight 
weight, we possess one testimony belonging to this 
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period of a direct and positive character, which is 
among the most curious of the illustrations, that 
profane sources furnish, of the veracity of Scrip- 
ture. Moses of Choréne, the Armenian historian 
(18), Procopius, the secretary of Belisarius (19), and 
Suidas the lexicographer (20), relate, that there 
existed in their day at Tingis (or Tangiers), in 
Africa, an ancient inscription to the effect that the 
inhabitants were the descendants of those fugitives 
who were driven from the land of Canaan by Joshua 
the son of Nun, the plunderer. It has been said 
that this story “can scarcely be anything but a Rab- 
binical legend, which Procopius may have heard 
from African Jews (21).” But the independent 
testimony of the three writers, who do not seem to 
have copied from one another, is an argument of 
great weight; and the expressions used, by Procopius 
especially, have a precision and a circumstantiality, 
which seem rather to imply the basis of personal 
observation. “There stand,” he says, “two pillars 
of white marble near the great fountain in the city 
of Tigisis, bearing an inscription in Phcenician cha- 
racters and in the Pheenician language, which runs as 
follows.’ I cannot see that there would be any suffi- 
cient reason for doubting the truth of this very clear 
and exact statement, even if it stood alone, and were 
unconfirmed by any other writer. Two writers, 
however, confirm it—one of an earlier and the other 
of a later date ; and the three testimonies are proved, 
by their slight variations, to be independent of one 
another. There is then sufficient reason to believe 
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that a Phcenician inscription to the effect stated 
existed at Tangiers in the time of the Lower Empire ; 
and the true question for historical criticism to con- 
sider and determine is, what is the weight and value 
of such an inscription (22). That it was not a Jew- 
ish or a Christian monument is certain from the 
epithet of “ plunderer”’ or “robber” applied in it to 
Joshua. That it was more ancient than Christianity 
seems probable from the language and character in 
which it was written (23). It would appear to have 
been a genuine Pheenician monument, of an anti- 
quity which cannot now be decided, but which was 
probably remote; and it must be regarded as em- 
bodying an ancient tradition, current in this part of 
Africa in times anterior to Christianity, which very 
remarkably confirms the Hebrew narrative. 

There is another event of a public nature, belonging 
to this portion of the history, of which some have 
thought to find a confirmation in the pages of a pro- 
fane writer. ‘The Egyptians,’ says Herodotus (24), 
“declare that since Egypt was a kingdom, the sun 
has on four several occasions moved from his wonted 
course, twice rising where he now sets, and twice set- 
ting where he now rises.” It has been supposed (25) 
that we have here a notice of that remarkable time 
when ‘‘the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day;’* as 
well as of that other somewhat similar occasion, when 
‘the sun returned ten degrees’ on the dial of 
Ahaz.’ But the statement made to Herodotus by 
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the Egyptian priests would very ill describe the phe- 
nomena of these two occasions, however we under- 
stand the narratives in Joshua and Kings; and the 
fact which they intended to convey to him was pro- 
bably one connected rather with their peculiar system 
of astronomical cycles than with any sudden and vio- 
lent changes in the celestial order. If the narrative 
in Joshua is to be understood astronomically, of an 
actual cessation or retardation of the earth’s motion 
(26), we must admit that profane history fails to pre-_ 
sent us with any mention of an occurrence, which it 
might have been expected to notice with distinctness. 
But at the same time we must remember how scanty 
are the remains which we possess of this early time, 
and how strictly they are limited to the recording of 
political events and dynastic changes. ‘The astrono- 
mical records of the Babylonians have perished; and 
the lists of Manetho contain but few references to na- 
tural phenomena, which are never introduced except 
when they have a political bearing. No valid objec- 
tion therefore can be brought against the literal truth 
of the narrative in Joshua from the present want of 
any profane confirmation of it. Where the records 
of the past are so few and so slight, the argument 
from mere silence has neither force nor place. 

The flourishing period of Jewish history, which 
commences with the reign of David, brought the cho- 
sen people of God once more into contact with those 
principal nations of the earth, whose history has to - 
some extent come down to us. One of the first ex- 
ploits of David was that great defeat which he 
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inflicted on the Syrians of Damascus, in the vicinity 
of the Huphrates, when they came to the assistance 
of Hadadezer king of Zobah—-a defeat which cost 
them more than 20,000 men, and which was followed 
by the temporary subjection of Damascus to the 
Israelites; since ‘“‘ David put garrisons in Syria of 
Damascus, and the Syrians became servants to David, 
and brought gifts.’" This war is mentioned not only 
by Hupolemus (27), who appears to have been well 
acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures, but also by 
Nicolas of Damascus, the friend of Augustus Cesar, 
who clearly draws his history from the records of his 
native place. “ After this,” says Nicolas, “there was 
a certain Hadad, a native Syrian, who had great 
power: he ruled over Damascus, and all Syria, except 
Phoenicia. He likewise undertook a war with David, 
the king of Judzea, and contended against him in a 
number of battles; in the last of them all—which was 
by the river Euphrates, and in which he suffered 
defeat—shewing himself a prince of the greatest cou- 
rage and prowess’ (28). ‘This is a testimony of the 
same nature with those already adduced from Berosus 
and Manetho; it is a separate and independent notice 
of an event in Jewish history, which has come down 
to us from the other party in the transaction, with 
particulars not contained in the Jewish account, yet 
— compatible with all that is so contained, and strictly 
corroborative of the main circumstances of the He- 
brew narrative. 

The other wars of the son of Jesse were with 
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enemies of inferior power and importance, as the 
Philistines, the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Idu- 
means, and the Amalekites. Hupolemus mentions 
most of these successes (29); but otherwise we have 
no recognition of them by profane writers, which 
cannot be considered surprising, since there are no 
ancient histories extant wherein these nations are 
mentioned otherwise than incidentally. We have, 
however, one further point of contact between sacred 
and profane history at this period which is of con- 
siderable interest and importance, and which requires 
separate consideration. I speak of the connexion, 
seen now for the first time, between Judea and 
Pheenicia, which, separated by natural obstacles (30), 
and hitherto perhaps to some extent by intervening 
tribes, only began to hold relations with each other 
when the conquests of David brought Judea into a 
new position among the powers of these regions. It 
was necessary for the commerce of Phcenicia that she 
should enjoy the friendship of whatever power com- 
manded the great lines of inland traffic, which ran 
through Coele-Syria and Damascus, by Hamath and 
Tadmor, to the Huphrates (31). Accordingly we find 
that upon the ‘ establishment” and “exaltation” of 
David’s kingdom,” overtures were at once made to 
him by the chief Pheenician power of the day; and 
his goodwill was secured by benefits of the most 
acceptable kind—the loan of skilled artificers and the 
eift of cedar-beams “in abundance”’’—after which a 
firm friendship was established between the two 
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powers,* which continued beyond the reign of David 
into that of Solomon his son.’ Now here it is most 
interesting to see whether the Hebrew writer has 
correctly represented the condition of Pheenicia at the 
time; whether the name which he has assigned to 
his Phoenician prince is one that Phoenicians bore or 
the contrary ; and finally, whether there is any trace 
of the reign of this particular prince at this time. 
With regard to the first point, it is to be observed 
that the condition of Phoenicia varied at different 
periods. While we seem to trace throughout the 
whole history a constant recognition of some one city 
as predominant among the various towns, if not as 
sovereign over them, we do not always find the same 
city occupying this position. In the most ancient 
times it is Sidon which claims and exercises this pre- 
cedency and pre-eminence (32); in the later times the 
dignity has passed to Tyre, which is thenceforward 
recognised as the leading power. Homer implies 
(33), Strabo (34) and Justin (35) distinctly assert, the 
ancient superiority of Sidon, which was said to have 
been the primitive settlement, whence the remainder 
were derived. On the other hand, Dius (36) and 
Menander (37), who drew their Pheenician histories 
from the native records, clearly show that at a time 
anterior to David, Tyre had become the leading state, 
which. she continued to be until the time of Alex- 
ander (38). The notices of Phoenicia in Scripture 
are completely in accordance with what we have thus 
gathered from profane sources. While Sidon alone 
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appears to have been known to Moses,” and Tyre 
occurs in Joshua as a mere stronghold in marked 
contrast with imperial Sidon, (“great Zidon,” as she 
is called more than once*)—-whose dominion seems to 
extend along the coast to Carmel (39), and certainly 
reaches inland as far as Laish’—in Samuel and Kings 
the case is changed ; Sidon has no longer a distinctive 
epithet ;° and it is the “ king of Tyre” who on behalf 
of his countrymen makes advances to David, and 
who is evidently the chief Phcenician potentate of 
the period. 

Further, when we look to the name borne by this 
prince—the first Phcenician mentioned by name in 
Scripture—we are at once struck with its authentic 
character. That Hiram was really a Pheenician 
name, and one which kings were in the habit of 
bearing, is certain from the Assyrian Inscriptions 
(40) and from Herodotus (41), as well as from the 
Pheenician historians, Dius and Menander. And 
these last-named writers not only confirm the name 
as one which a king of Tyre might have borne, but 
shew moreover that it was actually borne by the 
Tyrian king contemporary with Solomon and David, 
of whom they relate circumstances which completely 
identify him with the monarch who is stated in 
Scripture to have been on such friendly terms with 
those princes. They do not indeed appear to have 
made any mention of David; but they spoke distinctly 
of the close connexion between Hiram and Solomon; 
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adding facts, which, though not contained in Scrip- 
ture, are remarkably in accordance with the sacred 
narrative. For instance, both Menander and Dius 
related that “hard questions’ were sent by Solomon 
to Hiram to be resolved by him (42); while Dius 
added, that Hiram proposed similar puzzles to Solo- 
mon in return, which that monarch with all his wisdom 
was unable to answer (43). We may see in this nar- 
rative, not only a resemblance to the famous visit of the 
“‘ Queen of the South,’’* who, “ when she heard of the 
fame of Solomon, came to prove him with hard ques- 
tions; but also an illustration of the statement that 
“all the earth sought to Solomon to hear his wisdom, 
which God had put in his heart.”* Again, Menander 
stated that Hiram gave his daughter in marriage to So- 
lomon (44). This fact is not recorded in Scripture ; 
but still it is illustrative of the statement that “ King 
Solomon loved many strange women, together with 
the daughter of Pharoah, women of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hittites... . 
And he had seven hundred wives, princesses.” One 
of these we may well conceive to have been the 
daughter of the Tyrian king. 3 

The relations of Solomon with Hgypt have received 
at present but little illustration from native Egyp- 
tian sources. Our epitome of Manetho gives us 
nothing but a bare list of names at the period to 
which Solomon must belong; and the Egyptian 
monuments for the time are particularly scanty and 
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insignificant (45). Moreover the omission of the 
Jewish writers to place on record the distinctive 
name of the Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon married, 
forbids his satisfactory identification with any special. 
Kgyptian monarch. Hupolemus indeed professed to 
supply this omission of the older historians (46), and 
enlivened his history with copies of the letters which 
(according to him) passed between Solomon and 
Vaphres or Apries, king of Egypt; but this name is 
clearly taken from a later portion of Egyptian 
history, and none at all similar to it is found either 
on the monuments or in the dynastic lists for the 
period. The Egyptian marriage of Solomon, there- 
fore, and his friendly connexion with a Pharaoh of 
the 21st dynasty, has at present no confirmation from 
profane sources, beyond that which it derives from 
Kupolemus; but the change in the relations between 
the two courts towards the close of Solomon’s reign, 
which is indicated by the protection extended to his 
enemy Jeroboam by a new king, Shishak, receives 
some illustration and confirmation both from the 
monuments, and from the native historian. Shishak 
makes his appearance at a suitable point, so far as 
chronology is concerned (47), in the lists of Manetho, 
where he is called Sesonchis or Sesonchésis (48) ; 
and his name occurs likewise in the sculptures of 
the period under its Egyptian form of Sheshonk (49). 
The confirmation which the monuments lend to the 
capture of Jerusalem by this king will be considered 
in the next Lecture. At present, we have only to 
note, besides the occurrence of the name at the place 
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where we should naturally look for it in the lists, 
the fact that it occurs at the commencement of a new 
dynasiy—a dynasty furnished by a new city, and 
quite of a different character from that preceding it 
—which would therefore be in no way connected 
with Solomon, and would not be unlikely to reverse 
the policy of the house which it had supplanted. 

The wealth and magnificence of Solomon were 
celebrated by Eupolemus (50), and Theophilus (51), 
the former of whom gave an elaborate account of the 
temple and its ornaments. As, however, these 
writers were merely well-informed Greeks, who 
reported to their countrymen the ideas entertained of 
their history by the Jews of the 3rd and 4th century 
B.c., | forbear to dwell upon their testimonies. I 
shall therefore close here the direct confirmations 
from profane sources of this portion of the Scripture — 
narrative, and proceed to consider briefly some of the 
indirect points of agreement, with which this part of 
the history, like every other, abounds. | 

First then, it may be observed, that the empire 
ascribed to David and Solomon, is an empire of 
exactly that kind which alone Western Asia was 
capable of producing, and did produce, about the 
period in question. The modern system of centra- 
lised organisation by which the various provinces of 
a vast empire are cemented into a compact mass, 
was unknown to the ancient world, and has never 
been practised by Asiatics. The satrapial system of 
government, or that in which the provinces retain 
their individuality but are administered on a common 
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' plan by officers appointed by the crown—which has 
prevailed generally through the Hast since the time 





of its first introduction—was the invention of Darius 
Hystaspis. Before his time the greatest monarchies 
had a slighter and weaker organisation. They were 
in all cases composed of a number of separate kung- 
doms, each under its own native king; and the sole 
link uniting them together and constituting them an 
empire, was the subjection of these petty monarchs 
to a single suzerain (52). The Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Median, and Lydian, were all empires of this type— 
monarchies, wherein a sovereign prince at the head 
of a powerful kingdom was acknowledged as suzerain 
by a number of inferior princes, each in his own 
right sole ruler of his own country. And the sub- 
jection of the inferior princes consisted chiefly, if not 
solely, in two points; they were bound to render 
homage to their suzerain, and to pay him annually a 
certain stated tribute. Thus, when we hear that 
“Solomon reigned over all the kingdoms from the 
river (Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines 
and unto the border of Egypt”"—or again, that 
“he had dominion over all the region on this 
side the river, from Tiphsah (or Thapsacus on the 
Kuphrates) to Azzah (or Gaza, the most southern 
of the Philistine towns), over all the kings on this 
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side the river” ’—and that “they brought presents” 


"kK __oand “served Solomon 


all the days of his life”’’, we recognise at once a 


—“a rate year by year 
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condition of things with which we are perfectly - 
familiar from profane sources; and we feel that at 
any rate this account is in entire harmony with the 
political notions and practices of the day. 

Similarly, with respect to the buildings of Solomon, 
it may be remarked, that they appear, from the de- 
cription given of them in Kings and Chronicles, to 
have belonged exactly to that style of architecture 
which we find in fact to have prevailed over Western 
Asia in the earliest times, and of which we have still 
- remains on the ancient sites of Nineveh, Susa, and 
Persepolis. The strong resemblance in general — 
structure and arrangement of the palace of Hsar- 
haddon to that which Solomon constructed for his 
own use, has been noticed by our great Mesopota- 
mian excavator (53); and few can fail to see in the 
*‘ house of the forest of Lebanon,’™ with its five-and- 
forty cedar pillars forming the “‘ forest ” from which 
the palace derived its name, a resemblance to the 
remarkable structures at Susa and Persepolis, in 
each of which the pillars on which the entire edifice 
rested form a sort of forest, amounting in number to 
72. It is true that in the Persian buildings the 
columns are of stone; but this is owing to the 
advance of art. ‘The great chambers in the Assyrian 
palaces had no stone columns, but are regarded by 
those who have paid most attention to the subject, 
as having had their roofs supported by pillars of 
cedar (53). Nor does the resemblance of which I 
am speaking consist only in the multiplicity of 
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columns. The height of the Persepolitan columns, 
which is 44 feet (54), almost exactly equals the “ 30 
cubits”? of Solomon’s house; and there is even an 
agreement in the general character of the capitals, 
which has attracted notice from some who have 
written upon the history of art (56). 

Again, the copious use of gold in ornamentation,” 
which seems to moderns so improbable (57), was a 
practice known to the Pheenicians, the Assyrians, 
and the Babylonians (58). The brazen pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, set up in the court of the temple,° 
recall the pillar of gold which Hiram, according to 
Menander (59), dedicated in the temple of Baal, and 
the two pillars which appear in the coins of Cyprus 
before the temple of the Phcenician Venus (60). 
The “ throne of ivory’? has its parallel in the nume- 
rous ivory carvings lately brought from Mesopotamia, 
which in many cases have plainly formed the 


covering of furniture (61). The lons, which stood 


beside the throne,* bring to our mind at once the 
lions’ feet with which Assyrian thrones were orna- 
mented (62), and the gigantic sculptured figures 
which commonly formed the portals of the great 
halls. In these and many other points, the state and 
character of art, which the Hebrew writers. describe 
as existing in Solomon’s time, receives confirmation 
from profane sources, and especially from those 
remains of a time not long subsequent, which have 
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been recently brought to light by the researches 
made in Mesopotamia. — 

_ Once more—the agreement between the character 
of the Phoenicians as drawn in King’s and Chronicles, 
and that which we know from other sources to have 
attached to them, is worthy of remark. The wealth, 
the enterprise, the maritime skill, and the eminence 
in the arts, which were the leading characteristics of 
the Phoenicians in Homer’s time, are abundantly 
noted by the writers of Kings and Chronicles; who 
contrast the comparative ignorance and rudeness of 
their own nation with the science and ‘ cunning” 
of their neighbours. ‘ Thou knowest,” writes king 
Solomon to Hiram, “ that there is not among us any 
that can skill to hew timber: like the Sidonians.” * 
“Send me a man,’ again he writes, “cunning to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, 
and in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can 
skill to grave with the cunning men which are with 
me in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my 
father did provide.’ * And the man sent, “a man 
of Tyre, a worker in brass, filled with wisdom, and un- 
derstanding, and cunning to work all works in brass, 
came to king Solomon, and wrought all his work.” ' 
So too when Solomon “made a navy of ships in 
Hzion-geber, on the shore of the Red Sea,” Hiram 
“sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon.” " 
It has been well remarked (62 0), that “‘ we discover 
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the greatness of Tyre in this age, not so much from 


its own annals as from those of the Israelites, its. 


neighbours.’ The scanty fragments of the Phe- 


nician history which alone remain to us are filled out 


and illustrated by the more copious records of the 
Jews; which, with a simplicity and truthfulness that 
we rarely meet with in profane writers, set forth in 


the strongest terms their obligations to their friendly 


neighbours. 

These are a few of the indirect points of agree- 
ment between profane history and this portion of the 
sacred narrative. It would be easy to adduce others 
(63); but since, within the space which an occasion 
like the present allows, it is impossible to do more 
than broadly to indicate the sort of evidence which 
is producible in favour of the authenticity of Scrip- 
ture, perhaps the foregoing specimens .may suffice. 
It only remains therefore to sum up briefly the 
results to which we seem to have attained. 

We have been engaged with a dark period—a 
period when the nations of the world had little con- 
verse with one another, when civilisation was but 
beginning, when the knowledge of letters was con- 
fined within narrow bounds, when no country but 
Keypt had a literature, and when Egypt herself was in 
a state of unusual depression, and had little communi- 
cation with nations beyond her borders. We could 
not expect to obtain for such a period any great 
amount of profane illustration. Yet the Jewish 
history of even this obscure time has been found to 
present points of direct agreement with the Egyptian 
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records, scanty as they are for it, with the Phe- 
nician annals, with the traditions of the Syrians of 
Damascus, and with those of the early inhabitants of 
Northern Africa. It has also appeared that the 
Hebrew account of the time is in complete harmony 
with all that we otherwise know of Western Asia at 
the period in question, of its political condition, its 
civilisation, its arts and sciences, its manners and 
customs, its inhabitants. Illustrations of these points 
have been furnished by the Assyrian inscriptions, 
the Assyrian and Persian palaces, the Phoenician 
coins and histories, and the earliest Greek poetry. 
Nor is it possible to produce from authentic history 
any contradiction of this or any other portion of the 
Hebrew records. When such a contradiction has 
seemed to be found, it has invariably happened that 
in the progress of historical enquiry, the author from 
whom it proceeds has lost credit, and finally come to be 
regarded as an utterly untrustworthy authority (64). 
Internally consistent, externally resting upon contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary documents, and both di- 
rectly and indirectly confirmed by the records of neigh- 
bouring nations, the Hebrew account of this time is 
entitled to be received as a true and authentic history 
on almost every ground upon which such a claim can 
be rested. It was then justly and with sufficient reason 
that the Proto-martyr in his last speech,” and the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, in his first public 
preaching as an Apostle,” assumed as certain the 
simple, literal, and historic truth of this portion of 
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the sacred narrative. Through God’s good pro- 
vidence, there is no break in that historic chain, 
which binds the present with the past, the new cove- 
nant with the the old, Christ with Moses, the true 
Israel with Abraham. <A “dark age’’—a time of 
trouble and confusion, undoubtebly supervened upon 
the establishment of the Israelites in Canaan; but 
amid the gloom the torch of truth still passed from 
hand to hand—prophets arose at intervals—and the 
main events in the national life were carefully put 
on record. Afterwards—from the time of Samuel— 
a more regular system was introduced; events were 
chronicled as they occurred; and even the sceptic 
allows that “‘ with the Books of Samuel, the history as- 
sumes an appearance far more authentic than that of 
the contemporary history of any other ancient nation 
(65).” This admission may well be taken to render 
any further argument unnecessary, and with it we 
may properly conclude this portion of our enquiry. 
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And Alijah said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten preces: for thus 
saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend 
the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten 
tribes to thee: but he shall have one tribe for my servant 
David's sake. 

THE subject of the present Lecture will be the his- 

tory of the chosen people from the separation of the 

two kingdoms by the successful revolt of Jeroboam, 
to the completion of the Captivity of Judah, upon 
the destruction of Jerusalem, in the nineteenth year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The space 
of time embraced is thus a period of about four cen- 
turies. Without pretending to a chronological exac- 
titude, for which our data are insufficient, we may 
lay it down as tolerably certain, that the establish- 
ment of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah on 
the ruins of Solomon’s empire is an event belonging 
to the earlier half of the tenth century before our 
era; while the destruction of Jerusalem may be 

assigned with much confidence to the year B.c. 586. 

These centuries constitute a period second in im- 
portance to none of equal length. They comprise 
the great development, the decadence, and the fall 
of Assyria—the sudden growth of Media and Babylon 

—the Egyptian revival under the Psammetichi—the 

most glorious time of the Phcenician cities—the rise 
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of Sparta and Athens to pre-eminence in Greecé— 
the foundation of Carthage and of Rome—and the 
spread of civilisation by means of the Greek and 
Phoenician colonies, from the Palus Mezeotis to the 
Pillars of Hercules. Moreover, they contain within 
them the transition time of most profane history— 
the space within which it passes from the dreamy 
cloud-land of myth and fable into the sober region 
of reality and fact, exchanging poetic fancy for 
prosaic truth, and assuming that character of authen- 
ticity and trustworthiness which is required to fit it 
thoroughly for the purpose whereto it is applied in 
these Lectures. Hence, illustrations of the sacred 
narrative, hitherto somewhat rare and infrequent, 
will now crowd upon us, and make the principal 
difficulty at the present stage that of selection, 
Keypt, Assyria, Babylon, Phcenicia, Greece, will vie 
with each other in offering to us proofs that the 
Hebrew records for this time contain a true and 
authentic account of the fortunes of the race; and 
instead of finding merely a few points here and 
there to illustrate from profane sources, we shall 
now be able to produce confirmatory proof of almost 
every important event in the history. 

Before entering, however, on this branch of the 
enquiry, some consideration must be given to the 
character of the documents in which this portion of 
the history has come down to us, and to the confir- 
mation which those documents obtain from other 
Books in the Sacred Canon. 

It was observed in the last Lecture, that the 
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Books of Kings and Chronicles are compilations 
‘from State Papers preserved in the public archives 
of the Jewish nation (1), the authors of those papers 
being probably, in most cases, the Prophets in best 
repute at the time of their composition. This is 
particularly apparent from the Second Book of Chro- 
nicles, where the author, besides citing in several 
places* “the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah,” particularises no fewer than 
thirteen works of prophets, some of which he ex- 
pressly states to have formed a portion of the gene- 
ral “Book of the Chronicles,’” while most of the 
others may be probably concluded to have done the 
same. The Books of Samuel, of Nathan, and of 
Gad, the Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the 
Visions of Iddo the seer, which are among the works 
quoted by the Chronicler, have been already no- 
ticed (2). To these must now be added, “the Book 
of Shemaiah the Prophet,’* “the Book of Iddo the 
seer, concerning genealogies,” * “the Story or Com- 
mentary of the Prophet Iddo,”* “the Book of Jehu 
the son of Hanani,’* “the Acts of Uzziah by 
Isaiah,’ * “the Vision of Isaiah," and the book of 
“the Sayings of the Seers”'—all works which 
served as materials to the Chronicler, and to which 
he refers his readers. We found reason to believe, 
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in the last Lecture, that our Book (or Books) of 
Samuel is the very work which the Chronicler | 
quotes under the three names of the Book of Samuel, 
the Book of Nathan, and the Book of Gad. Simi- 
larly the Book of the Acts of Solomon! would seem 
to have been composed of a Book of Nathan, a Book 
of Ahijah the Shilonite, and a portion of a Book of 
Iddo the seer.* And the Book, or rather the two 
Books (8), of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel 
and Judah, would appear to have been carried on 
in the same way; first, by Iddo, in his “Story,” or 
“Commentary ;” then by Jehu, the son of Hanani, 
in the Book which we are told was made to form a 
part of the Book of the Kings of Israel (4); and 
afterwards by other prophets and seers, among 
whom were certainly Isaiah and Jeremiah. That 
Isaiah wrote the history of the reign of Uzziah is 
expressly stated ;' and it is also said that his account 
of the acts of Hezekiah formed a portion of the Book 
of the kings of Judah (5); besides which, the close 
verbal agreement between certain historical chapters 
in Isaiah and in Kings (6), would suffice to prove 
that this part of the state-history was composed by 
him. <A similar agreement between portions of 
Kings and of Jeremiah, leads to a similar conclusion 
with respect to that prophet (7). Thus Samuel, 
Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and other prophets contemporary with 
the events, are to be regarded as the real authorities 
for the Jewish history as it is delivered to us in 
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Kings and Chronicles. “The prophets, who in their 
prophecies and addresses held forth to the people, 
not only the law as a rule and direction, but also the 
history of the past as the mirror and example of 
their life, must have reckoned the composition of 
the theocratic history among the duties of the call 
given to them by the Lord, and composed accord- 
ingly the history of their time by noting down 
public annals, in which, without respect of persons, 
the life and conduct of the kings were judged and 
exhibited according to the standard of the revealed 
law (8).” With this judgment of a living German 
writer there is sufficient reason to concur; and we 
may therefore conclude that the history in Kings 
and Chronicles rests upon the testimony of contem- 
porary and competent witnesses. 

The only objection of any importance that Ratio- — 
nalism makes to the conclusion which we have here 
reached, is drawn from the circumstances of the time 
when the books were composed ; which is thought 
to militate strongly against their having been drawn 
directly from the sources which have been indicated. 
The authority of the writers of these Books, we are 
told (9), “cannot have been the official annals” of 
the kingdoms; for these must have perished at their 
destruction, and therefore could not have been con- 
sulted by authors who lived later than the Captivity. 
It may be granted that the mass of the State Ar- 
chives are likely to have perished with Samaria and 
Jerusalem, if we understand by that term the bulky 
documents which contained the details of ‘official 
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transactions: but there is no more difficulty in sup- 
posing that the digested annals which the prophets 
had composed escaped, than there is in understand- 
ing how the Prophecy of Isaiah and the rest of the- 
Sacred Volume were preserved. At any rate, if 
there be a difficulty, it is unimportant in the face of . 
the plain and palpable fact, that the authors of the two 
Books speak of the annals as existing, and continually 
refer their readers to them for additional information. 
However we may account for it, the “ Books of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” the 
different portions of which had been written by the 
prophets above mentioned, were still extant when 
the authors of Kings and Chronicles wrote their his- 
tories, having escaped the dangers of war, and sur- 
vived the obscure time of the Captivity. Jt is not 
merely that the writers in question profess to quote 
from them; but they constantly appeal to them as 
books the contents of which are well known to their 
own readers. 

The confirmation which the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles lend to each other, deserves some notice 
while we are engaged with this portion of the 
enquiry. Had the later composition uniformly fol- 
lowed, and, as it were, echoed the earlier, there 
would have been but little advantage in the double 
record. We should then only have known that the 
author of the Book of Chronicles regarded the Book 
of Kings as authentic. But the Chronicler—lI use 
the term in no offensive sense—does not seem really ° 
in any case merely to follow the writer of Kings (10). 
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On the contrary he goes straight to the fountain- 
head, and draws his materials partly from the 
sources used by the earlier writer, partly (as it 
seems) from contemporary sources which that writer 
had neglected. He is thus, throughout, a distinct 
and independent authority for the history of his 
nation, standing to the writer of Kings as Africanus 
stands to Husebius, in respect of the history of 
Heypt (11). As the double channel by which 
Manetho’s Egyptian history is conveyed to us, ren- 
ders our hold upon that history far more firm and 
secure than would have been the case, had we 
derived. our knowledge of it through one channel 
only ; so the two parallel accounts, which we possess 
in Kings and Chronicles of the history of Solomon 
and his successors, give us a hold upon the original 
annals of this period which we could not have had 
otherwise. The Chronicler, while he declines to be 
beholden to the author of Kings for any portion of 
his narrative, and does not concern himself about 
apparent discrepancies between his own work and 
that of the earlier writer, confirms the whole general 
course of that writer’s history, repeating it, illustra- 
ting it, and adding to it, but never really differing 
from it, except in such minute points as are readily 
explainable by slight corruptions of the text in the 
- one case or the other (12). 

Further, the narrative contained in Kings and 
Chronicles receives a large amount of illustration, 
and so of confirmation, from the writings of the ‘con- 
temporary Prophets, who exhibit the feelings natural 
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under the circumstances described by the historians, 
‘and incidentally allude to the facts recorded by them. 
This point has been largely illustrated by recent 
writers on the prophetical Scriptures, who find the 
interpretation of almost every chapter “ bound up 
with references to contemporary events political and 
social,’ and discover in this constant connexion at 
once a “source of occasional difficulty,’ and a fre- 
quent means of throwing great additional light on 
the true meaning of the prophetical writers (13). 
The illustration thus afforded to prophecy by history 
is reflected back to history from prophecy ; and there 
is scarcely an event in the Jewish annals after the 
reign of Uzziah—which is the time of the earliest of 
the extant prophetical writings (14)—that is not 
illuminated by some touch from one prophet or 
another. To take the case of a single writer—Isaiah 
mentions the succession of Jewish kings from Uzziah 
to Hezekiah,” the alliance of Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, 
against Ahaz," the desolation of their country which 
shortly followed,’ the plunder of Damascus, and the 
spoiling of Samaria at this time,’ the name of the 
then high-priest,’ the Assyrian conquests of Hamath, 
Aradus, and Samaria,’ the close connexion about this 
time of Egypt and Ethiopia,* the inclination of the 
Jewish monarchs to lean on Egypt for suppor- 
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against Assyria,’ the conquest by Sennacherib of the 
“fenced cities” of Judah," the embassy of Rabshakeh,” 
the sieges of Libnah and Lachish,” the preparations 
of Tirhakah against Sennacherib,* the prayer of 
Hezekiah,” the prophecy of Isaiah in reply,’ the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s host," the return of Sen- 
nacherib himself to Nineveh,” his murder and the 
escape of his murderers,’ Hezekiah’s illness and reco- 
very,° and the embassy sent to him by Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon ;°—he glances also at the 
invasion of Tiglath-Pileser, and the destruction then 
brought upon a portion of the kingdom of Israel,’ at 
the oppression of Heypt under the Hthiopian yokes 
at the subjection of Judea to Assyria during the 
reign of Ahaz,” and at many other events of less con- 
sequence. About half the events here mentioned 
are contained in the three historical chapters of 
Isaiah,' which are almost identical with three chapters 
of the Second Book of Kings :/ but the remainder 
occur merely incidentally among the prophecies; and 
these afford the same sort of confirmation to the plain 
narrative of Kings and Chronicles, as the Epistles of 
St. Paul have been shewn to furnish to the Acts (15). 
Jeremiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Zephaniah, con- 
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tain numerous allusions of a similar character, illus-— 
trative of the history at this time and subsequently. 
Jeremiah, in particular, is as copious in notices 
bearing upon Jewish history for the time, extending. 
from Josiah to the Captivity, as Isaiah is for the 
reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah. 

Having thus briefly noticed the character of the 
documents in which this portion of the history has 
come down to us, and drawn attention to the weight 
of the scriptural evidence in favour of its authenti- 
city, I proceed to the consideration of that point 
which is the special subject of these Leetures—the 
confirmation which this part of the narrative receives 
from profane sources. | 

The separate existence of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah is abundantly confirmed by the 
Assyrian inscriptions. Kings of each country occur 
in the accounts which the great Assyrian monarchs 
have left us of their conquests—the names being 
always capable of easy identification with those re- 
corded in Scripture, and occurring in the chronolo- 
gical order which is there given (16). The Jewish 
monarch bears the title of “ King of Judah,” while 
his Israelitish brother is designated after his capital 
city ; which, though in the earlier times not called 
Samaria, is yet unmistakably indicated under the 
term Beth-Khumri (17), “the house or city of Omri,” 
that monarch having been the original founder of 
Samaria, according to Scripture.* 

The first great event in the kingdom of Judah 
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after the separation from Israel, was the invasion of 
Judea by Shishak, king of Hgeypt, in the fifth year 
of Rehoboam. Shishak came up against Jerusalem 
with “twelve hundred chariots and threescore thou- 
sand horsemen,” besides a host of footmen who were 
“without number.’ He “took the fenced cities 
which pertained to Judah,” and was proceeding: to 
invest the capital, when Rehoboam made his submis- 
sion, delivered up the treasures of the temple, and of 
his own palace, and became one of the “servants” 
or tributaries of the Egyptian king." This success 
is found to have been commemorated by Shishak on 
the outside of the great temple at Karnac; and here, 
in a long lst of captured towns and districts, which 
Shishak boasts of having added to his dominions, © 
occurs the “ Melchi Yuda,” or kingdom of Judah (18), 
the conquest of which by this king is thus distinctly 
noticed in the Kgyptian records. 

About thirty years later Judea was again invaded 
from this quarter. “ Zerah the Ethiopian,” at the 
head of an army of “a thousand thousand ”*—or a 
million of men—who were chiefly Ethiopians and 
Lybians,° made war upon Asa, and entering his king- 
dom atits south-western angle, was there met by the 
Jewish monarch, and signally defeated by him? In 
this case we cannot expect such a confirmation as in 
the last instance; for nations do not usually put on 
record their great disasters. It appears, however, 
that at the time indicated the king of Egypt was an 
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Osorkon (19)—a name identical in its root consonants 
with Zerach; and it appears also that Egypt con- 
tinued to decline from this period till the time of 
Psammetichus, a natural result of such a disaster as 
that which befel the invading host. The only diffi- 
culty which meets us is the representation of Zerah 
as an Lithiopian—a fact not at present confirmed by 
the monuments. Perhaps, though an Egyptian, he 
was regarded as an Ethiopian, because he ruled over 
Kthiopia, and because his army was mainly composed 
of men belonging to that country. Or perhaps, 
though we have no positive evidence of this, he may 
have been really of Ethiopian extraction. Osorkon 
the Second, who is the natural contemporary of Asa, 
was not descended from the earlier kings of the 
dynasty. He was the son-in-law of his predecessor, 
and reigned in right of his wife. It is therefore not 
all impossible that he may have been an Ethiopian 
by birth, and have ruled over both countries. 

In the succeeding generation, the records of the 
other kingdom present us with some points of con- 
tact between the Jewish and the Phcenician annals, 
in which again we have all the agreement that is 
possible. Ahab, king of Israel, is represented as 
having sought to strengthen himself in the position 
which his father had usurped, by a marriage with a 
foreign princess, and as having made choice for the 
purpose of “Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
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the Zidonians.”* Here again not only have we a 
genuine Phoenician name, but we have the name of 
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a king who is proved by the Tyrian history of Me- 
nander to have been seated upon the throne exactly 
at this time. Hithobalus, the priest of Ashteroth (or 
Venus), who by the murder of his predecessor, Pheles, 
became king of Tyre, mounted the throne just fifty 
years after the death of Hiram, the contemporary of 
Solomon (20). Ahab mounted the throne of Israel 
15 or 20 years later, and was thus the younger con- 
temporary of Hithobalus, or Eth-baal, who continued 
to reign at Tyre during a considerable portion of 
Ahab’s reign in Israel. The only objection that can 
be taken to this identity—which is generally allowed 
(21)—turns upon the circumstance that Hth-baal is 
called in Scripture, not king of Tyre, but “ king of 
the Zidonians.” Sidon, it is probable, although a 
dependency of Tyre at this time, had her own line of 
kines; and if Eth-baal was one of these, the coinci- 
dence between his name and that of the reigning 
Tyrian monarch would be merely accidental, and the 
confirmation here sought to be established would fall 
to the ground. But the fact seems to be that the 
Jewish writers use the term “ Zidonians” in two 
senses, one specific, and the other generic,—some- 
times intending by it the inhabitants of Sidon alone, 
sometimes the Phcenicians generally (22). And it is 
probably in this latter sense that the title “king of 
the Zidonians”’ is applied to the father of Jezebel. 
Menander also related that during the reign of 
Eth-baal, which (as we have seen) coincided in a 
great measure with that of Ahab in Israel, there 
was a remarkable drought, which continued in Phoe- 
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nicia for the full space of a year (23). This drought 
is fairly connected with the still longer one in the 
land of Israel, which Elijah announced to Ahab, 
and which led to the destruction of the priests of 
Baal upon Mount Carmel. 

The most remarkable feature in the external history 
of Israel during the reign of Ahab, is the war which 
raged towards its close between the Israelites and the 
Syrians of Damascus. The power and greatness of 
the Damascene king, who bears the name of Ben- 
hadad, are very strikingly depicted. He comes 
against Samaria at the head of no fewer than thirty- 
two subject or confederate “kings,’* with “ horses” 
and with “chariots,’" and a “great multitude.”* 
Though defeated with great slaughter on his first 
attempt, he is able to bring into the field another 
army of equal strength in the ensuing year.” The 
exact number of his troops is not mentioned, but it 
may be conjectured, from the losses in his second 
campaign, which are said to have amounted to 
127,000 men.* Even this enormous slaughter does 
not paralyse him: he continues the war for three 
years longer, and in the third year fights the 
battle in which Ahab is slain.’ Now, of this par- 
ticular struggle we have no positive confirmation, 
owing to the almost total loss of the ancient Syrian 
records (24). But we have, in the cuneiform annals 
of an Assyrian king, a very curious and valuable 
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confirmation of the power of Damascus at this time 
—of its being under the rule of a monarch named 
Ben-hadad, who was at the head of a great confe-. 
deracy of princes, and who was able to bring into 
the field year after year vast armies, with which 
he repeatedly engaged the whole force of Assyria. 
We have accounts of three campaigns between the 
Assyrians on the one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, 
Hamathites, and Phcenicians, united under the com- 
mand of Ben-hadad, upon the other (25), in which 
the contest is maintained with spirit, the armies 
being of a large size, and their composition and cha- 
racter such as we find described in Scripture (26). 

The same record further verifies the historical 
accuracy of the Books of Kings, by a mention of 
Hazael as king of Damascus immediately after Ben- 
hadad (27), and also by the synchronism which it 
establishes between this prince and Jehu, who is the 
first Israelite king mentioned by name on any in- 
scription hitherto discovered. Jehu appears by the 
monument in question to have submitted himself to 
the great Assyrian conqueror (28); and it may be 
suspected that from this date both the Jewish and the 
Asraelitish kings held their crowns as fiefs dependent 
on the will of the Assyrian monarch, with whom it 
formally lay to “confirm” each new prince “in his 
kingdom.’’” 

A break now occurs in the series of profane 
notices, which have extended, without the omission 
_of a generation, from the time of David to that of 
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Jehu. During the century which follows on the 
death of that monarch we are able to adduce from 
profane sources no more than one or two doubtful 
illustrations of the Sacred Narrative. Here, how- 
ever, it is to be remarked, that the absence of 
profane confirmation is coincident with, arid must 
fairly be regarded as resulting from, a want of suffi- 
cient materials. There is a great dearth of copious 
Assyrian inscriptions from the time of the monarch 
who made Jehu tributary to that of the Tiglath- 
Pileser of Scripture (29). For this time too the 
‘Tyrian records are an absolute blank (30), while the 
Kigyptian are but little better ; and moreover there 
seems to have been no political contact between 
these countries and Palestine during the period in 
question. We cannot therefore be surprised at the 
deficiency here noted; nor would it be right to view 
it as having the slightest tendency to weaken the 
force of our previous reasoning. 

The Hebrew annals touch no foreign country, of 
which we have any records at all, from the time 
of Jehu to that of Menahem. In the reign of this 
latter prince occurs the first direct mention of Assyria 
as a power actively interfering in Palestine, and 
claiming and exercising political influence. We are 
told that in the reign of Menahem, “ Pul, the king 
of Assyria, came up against the land; and Menahem 
gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand 
might be with him, to confirm the kingdom in his 
hand.”* There is some difficulty in identifying the 
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Assyrian monarch here mentioned, who not only 
took this large tribute, but (as appears from Chro- 
nicles’) led a portion of the nation into captivity. 
In the Hebrew Scriptures he appears as Pul, or 
rather Phul; and this is also the form of the name 
which the Armenian Eusebius declares to have been 
used by Polyhistor (31), who followed Berosus; but 
in the Septuagint he is called Phaléch, or Phalds 
(32), a form of which the Hebrew word seems to be 
an abbreviation. The Assyrian records of the time 
present us with no name very close to this; but 
there is one which has been read variously as 
Phal-lukha, Vullukha, and Iva-lush, wherein it is not 
improbable that we may have the actual appellation 
of the Biblical Phul, or Phaloch. The annals of this 
monarch are scanty ; but in the most important record 
which we possess of his reign, there is a notice of 
his having taken tribute from Beth-Khumri, or 
Samaria, as well as from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, 
Idumza, and Philistia (83). Neither the name of 
the Israelitish king, nor the amount of his tribute, is 
mentioned in the Assyrian record; but the amount 
of the latter, which may to many appear excessive, 
receives illustration, and a certain degree of confir- 
mation, from a fact which happens to be recorded on 
the monument—namely, that the Assyrian monarch 
took at this time from the king of Damascus a tribute 
considerably greater than that which, according to 
the author of Kings, he now exacted from Menahem. 
From Menahem he received 1000 talents of silver; 
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but from the Damascene king the tribute taken was 
2300 of such talents, together with 3000 talents of 
copper, forty of gold, and 5000 of some other metal 
(34). 

The expedition of Pul against Menahem is followed 
by a series of attacks on the independence of the two 
kingdoms, which cause the sacred history to be very 
closely connected, for the space of about a century, 
with the annals of Assyria. The successors of Pul 
are presented to us by the Biblical writers, appa- 
rently in a continuous and uninterrupted line—Tig- 
lath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Hsar-haddon all of them carrying their arms into 
Palestine, and playing an important part in the his- 
tory of the favoured race. It happens most fortu- 
nately (may we not say providentially ?) that records 


of all these monarchs—the greatest which Assyria 


produced—have been recovered ; and these in some 
cases are sufficiently full to exhibit a close agree- 
ment with the sacred narrative, while throughout 
they harmonize with the tenor of that narrative, 
only in one or two cases so differing from the 
Hebrew text as to cause any difficulty. I shall pro- 
ceed to exhibit this agreement with the brevity 
which my limits necessitate, before noticing the con- 
firmation which this portion of the history derives 
also from the Egyptian and Babylonian records. 

The chief events related of Tiglath-Pileser in 
Scripture are his two invasions of Israel—once when 
he “took Tjon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, 
and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, 
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and all the land of Naphtali, and carried them 
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captive to Assyria;’° and again, when he came at 
the invitation of Ahaz, and not only chastised Pekah, 
but “took Damascus, and slew Rezin.”* Of the first 
of these two campaigns we have no profane con- 
firmation ; but some account of the second is given 
in an Assyrian fragment, where Tiglath-Pileser 
speaks of his defeating Resin, and capturing Damas- 
cus, and also of his taking tribute from the king 
of Samaria. The monarch indeed from whom he 
takes the tribute is called Menahem, instead of Pekah; 
and this constitutes a discrepancy—the first that we 
have found—between the Assyrian and the Hebrew 
records: but the probability is that Pekah is in- 
tended, and that the official who composed, or the 
workman who engraved, the Assyrian document 
made a mistake in the name (35). 

Tiglath-Pileser is also stated in Scripture to have 
been visited at Damascus by the Jewish king, Ahaz; 
and the result of this visit was that Ahaz set up 
a new altar in the temple at Jerusalem, according to 
‘the pattern of an altar which he had seen at Damas- 
eus.° It has been generally supposed that this altar 
was Syrian (36); and its establishment has been 
connected with the passage in Chronicles, where 
Ahaz is said to have “sacrificed to the gods of 
Damascus, which smote him ;”* but few things can be 
more improbable than the adoption of the gods of 
a foreign nation at the moment when they had been 
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proved powerless. The strange altar of Ahaz was in 
all probability not Syrian, but Assyrian; and its 
erection was in accordance with an Assyrian custom, 
of which the Inscriptions afford abundant evidence— 
the custom of requiring from the subject nations 
some formal acknowledgment of the gods and wor- 
ship of the sovereign country (37). 

The successor of Tiglath-Pileser seems to have 
been Shalmaneser—a king, whose military exploits 
in these regions were celebrated by Menander in his 
history of Tyre (38). He appears, from the narra- 
tive in Kings, to have come up twice against Hoshea, 
the last king of Israel,’—on the first occasion merely 
enforcing the tribute which was regarded as due, but 
on the second proceeding to extremities, in order to 
punish Hoshea for contracting an alliance with Egypt, 
laying siege to Samaria, and continuing to prosecute 
the siege for the space of three years. The records 
of Shalmaneser have been so mutilated by his suc- 
cessors, that they furnish only a very slight con- 
firmation of this history. The name of Hoshea, 
however, king of Samaria, is found in an inscription, 
which has been with reason assigned to Shalmaneser 
(39); and though the capture of Samaria is claimed 
by his successor, Sargon, as an exploit of his own in 
his first year (40), yet this very claim confirms the 
Scriptural account of Shalmaneser’s commencing the 
siege, which began three years before the capture ;" 
and it is easily brought into harmony with the Scrip- 
tural account of the actual capture, either by sup- 
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posing that Sargon claimed the success as falling 
into kis own reign (which had then begun at Nine- 
veh), though Shalmaneser was the real captor ; or by 
regarding (as we are entitled to do) the king of 
Assyria, who is said to have taken Samaria in the 
Book of Kings, as a distinct person from the king 
who commenced the siege (41). 

Of Shalmaneser’s successor, Sargon, Scripture con- 
tains but one clear historic notice. In the 20th 
chapter of Isaiah, we are told that “in the year that 
Tartan came unto Ashdod (when Sargon, the king 
of Assyria, sent him), and fought against Ashdod, 
and took it,’' certain directions were given by the 
Lord to the prophet. It was formerly supposed that 
Sargon was another name for one of the Assyrian 
monarchs mentioned in the Book of Kings (42); 
but since the discovery that the king of Assyria, 
who built the great palace at Khorsabad, actually 
bore this appellation, which continued to attach to its 
ruins until the Arab conquest (43), it has been gene- 
rally admitted that we have in Isaiah a reference to 
an Assyrian ruler distinct from all those mentioned 
in Kings, and identical with the Khorsabad monarch 
who was the father of Sennacherib. Now of this 
monarch we find it related in his annals that he 
made war in Southern Syria, and took Ashdod (44). 
Thus the sole fact which Scripture distinctly assigns 
to the reign of Sargon is confirmed by the native 
records; which likewise illustrate the two or three 
other facts probably intended to be assigned to him 
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by the sacred writers. Isaiah apparently means 


Sargon in the 4th verse of his 20th chapter, when he 
_ prophesies that “the king of Assyria shall lead away 
the Egyptians prisoners and the Ethiopians captives, 
young and old, naked and barefoot, even with their 
buttocks uncovered, to the shame of Egypt.” If this 
be allowed, we obtain a second illustration of Sargon’s 
reign from the monuments; which represent him as 
warring with Egypt, and forcing the Pharaoh of the 
time to become his tributary, and which also show 
that Heypt was at this time in just that close con- 
nexion with Hthiopia (45) which the prophet’s ex- 
pressions indicate’ Again, if we may presume that 
Sargon is intended by the king of Assyria who took 
Samaria,“ and carried the Israelites away captive ;' 
then there is derivable from the monuments a very 
curious illustration of the statement of Seripture, 
that the monarch who did this, placed his captives, 
or at least a portion of them, “in the cities of the 
Medes.”™ For Sargon seems to have been the first 
Assyrian monarch who conquered Media; and he ex- 
pressly relates, that, in order to complete its sub- 
jection, he founded there a number of cities, which 
he planted with colonists from the other ee of 
his dominions (46). 

The Assyrian monarch who appears in Scripture 
as most probably the successor of Sargon is Senna- 
cherib, whom the monuments show to have been his 
son. ‘Two expeditions of this prince against Heze- 
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kiah are related; and each of them receives a very 
striking confirmation from a profane source. The 
sacred writers tell us that on the first occasion, 
Hezekiah having thrown off the allegiance” which 
the kings of Judah appear to have paid to Assyria at 
least from the time of Ahaz’s message to Tiglath- 
Pileser,° “Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 
them : and Hezekiah, king of Judah, sent to the king 
of Assyria to Lachish, saying, ‘I have offended ; 
return from me: that which thou puttest upon me, I 
will bear: and the king of Assyria appointed unto 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, three hundred talents of 
silver and thirty talents of gold.”® The annals 
of Sennacherib contain a full account of this cam- 
paign. “And because Hezekiah, king of Judah,” 
says Sennacherib, “ would not submit to my yoke, I 
came up against him, and by force of arms and by 
the might of my power I took forty-six of his strong 
fenced cities; and of the smaller towns which were 
scattered about, I took and plundered a countless 
number. And from these places I captured and car- 
ried off as spoil 200,150 people, old and young, male 
and female, together with horses and mares, asses 
and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. 
And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his 
eapital city, like a bird in a cage, building towers 
round the city to hem him in, and raising banks 


n 2 Kings xvii, 7. Compare Isaiah xxxvi. 1, and 
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of earth against the gates, so as to prevent escape... 
Then upon this Hezekiah there fell the fear of 
the power of my arms, and he sent out to me 
the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty 
talents of gold, and eight hundred talents of silver, 
and divers treasures, a rich and immense booty... 
All these things were brought to me at Nineveh, the 
seat of my government, Hezekiah having sent them 
by way of tribute, and as a token of his submission 
to my power’ (47). It is needless to particularise 
the points of agreement between these narratives. 
The only discrepancy is in the amount of silver which 
Sennacherib received; and here we may easily con- 
ceive, either that the Assyrian king has exaggerated, 
or that he has counted in a portion of the spoil, while 
the sacred writer has merely mentioned the sum 
agreed to be paid as tribute (48). 

The second expedition of Sennacherib into Syria 
seems to have followed very shortly upon the first. 
In neither case was Judea the sole, or even the main 
object of attack. The real purpose of both expedi- 
tions was to weaken Egypt; and it was by his 
Keyptian leanings that Hezekiah had provoked the 
anger of his suzerain.?_ No collision appears to have 
taken place on this second occasion between the 
Assyrians and the Jews. Hezekiah was threatened ; 
but before the threats could be put in execution, 
that miraculous destruction of the Assyrian host was 
effected which forms so striking a feature of this 
portion of the sacred narrative. “The angel of the 
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Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assy- 
rians” (which was at Libnah, on the borders of 
_ Egypt) “an hundred fourscore and five thousand ; 
and when they arose early in the morning, they 


Idx 


were all dead corpses. It has been generally 
seen and confessed, that the marvellous account 


which Herodotus gives of the discomfiture of Senna- 
cherib by Sethés (49) is the Egyptian version of this 
event, which was (naturally enough) ascribed by 
that people to the interposition of its own divinities. 

The murder of Sennacherib by two of his sons,° 
though not mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
(which have never been found to record the death of 
a king), appears to have been noticed by Berosus ; 
from whom were derived in all probability the brief 
allusions to the event which are met with in the 
fragments of Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenus 
(50). The escape of the murderers into Armenia‘ 
is in harmony with what is known of the condition of 
that country at the time; for it appears as an inde- 
pendent state generally hostile to the Assyrian 
monarchs, in the cuneiform records of this period 
(51); and it is further perhaps worthy of remark, 
that the Armenian traditions spoke distinctly of the 
reception of the two refugees, and of the tracts 
respectively assigned to them (52). 

Hsarhaddon is distinctly stated in Scripture to 
have been the son and successor of Sennacherib." As 
usual, the monuments are in complete accordance 


¥ 2 Kings xix. 35. * Ibid. verse 37. ‘ Thid. 
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(53). Hsarhaddon every where calls himself the 
son of Sennacherib; and there is no appearance in 
the native records of any king having intervened 
between the two (54). The events belonging to the 
reign of Hsarhaddon which are introduced by the 
sacred writers into their narrative are but few. As 
his father was contemporary with Hezekiah, we 
naturally regard him as falling into the time of 
Manasseh; and it has therefore been generally felt 
that he should be the king of Assyria whose cap- 
tains “took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound 
him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon.’ The 
monuments confirm the synchronism which Seripture 
implies, by distinctly mentioning “ Manasseh, king 
of Judah,’ among the tributaries of Hsarhaddon 
(55); and though no direct confirmation has as yet 


been found of the captivity and restoration of the 


Jewish monarch, yet the narrative contains an inci- 
dental allusion which isin very remarkable harmony 
with the native records. One is greatly surprised at 
first hearing that the generals of an Assyrian king, 
on capturing a rebel, carried him to Babylon instead 
of Nineveh—one is almost inclined to suspect a 
mistake. ‘What has a king of Assyria to do with 
Babylon?’ one naturally asks. The reply is, that 
Hsarhaddon and he only of all the Assyrian kings, 
actually was king of Babylon—that he built a 


palace, and occasionally held his court there (56)— 


and that consequently a captive was as likely to be 
brought to him at that city as at the metropolis of 
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Assyria proper. Had the narrative fallen under the 
reign of any other Assyrian monarch, this explana- 
tion could not have been given; and the difficulty 
would have been considerable. Occurring where it 
does, it furnishes no difficulty at all, but is one of 
those small points of incidental agreement which are. 
more satisfactory to a candid mind than even a very 
large amount of harmony in the main narrative. 
With Hsarhaddon the notices of Assyria in the 
sacred. history come to an end. Assyria herself 
shortly afterwards disappears (57); and her place is 
taken by Babylon, which now for the first time 
becomes a great conquering power. This transfer of 
empire is abundantly confirmed by profane authoritics 
(58); but, as the historical character of the Biblical 
narrative in this respect has always been allowed, it 
is unnecessary in this place to dwell upon it. I pro- 
ceed to consider the agreement between the sacred 
narrative and the native Heyptian and Babylonian 
records during the later times of the Hebrew mo- 
narchy. 

Keyptian and Jewish history touch at four points 
during this period. Hoshea, the contemporary of 
Shalmaneser, makes a treaty with So, king of Egypt,” 
shortly before the capture of Samaria, or about the 
year B.C. 725. Sennacherib, not very long after- 
wards, on attacking the dependencies of Egypt, 
learns that Tirhakah, king of the Ethiopians, is 
gathering together an army to oppose him.* Nearly 
a century later, Pharaoh-Necho invades Judea, 

* 2 Kings xvii. 4. Sol oud: xan, (9% 
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defeats and kills the Jewish king Josiah, presses 
forward to the Euphrates, takes Carchemish and 
Jerusalem, leads Jehoahaz the son of Josiah into 
captivity, and establishes his dominion over the 
whole of Syria; but is shortly afterwards defeated 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and dispossessed 
of all his conquests.” Finally, about twenty years 
after this, Pharaoh-Hophra is spoken of as en- 
couraging the Jews to resist Nebuchadnezzar, and 
threatened with the wrath of that monarch, into 
whose hands it is said he will be delivered.’ 

Here then, within about 140 years, we have the 
names of four kings of Egypt, one of whom is also 
the sovereign of Cush or Hthiopia. Let us see 
whether the Egyptian annals recognise the monarchs 
thus brought under our notice. 

Neither Manetho nor the monuments present us 
with any name which at all closely resembles the word 
“So.” If however we look to the Hebrew literation of 
that name, we shall find that the word is written with 
three letters, which may be (and probably are) all 
consonants. They may read as 8, V, H; and the 
name of the monarch thus designated may most pro- 
perly be regarded as Seveh (59). Now a king of the 
name of Sevech, or Sevechus, appears in the proper 
place in Manetho’s lists; and the monuments show 
that two monarchs (who seem to have been a father 
and a son), Shebek I. and Shebek II., ruled Egypt 
about this period (60). The former of the two ig 


y 2 Kings xxiii. 29-35; xxiv. * Jerem. xliv. 30; xlvi. 13- 
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familiar to us under the name (which Herodotus 
assigns to him) of Sabaco (61); and it is probably 
this prince of whom the Hebrew writer speaks. The 
fact that he came into contact with Assyria is con- 
firmed by the discovery of his seal at Koyunjik ; it 
had probably been affixed to a treaty which, in con- 
sequence of his machinations, he had been forced to 
make with the triumphant Assyrian monarch (62). 

Tirhakah, who appears as king of the Ethiopians, 
yet at the same time as protector of Egypt, in the 
second Book of Kings, is manifestly the Tarcus or 
Taracus of Manetho (63), the Tearchon of Strabo 
(64), and the Tehrak of the monuments (65). He 
succeeded the second Shebek, and is proved by his 
remains to have been king of both countries, but to 
have held his court in Ethiopia. 

In the Pharaoh-Necho of Kings and Jeremiah,® it 
ig impossible not to recognise the famous Egyptian 
monarch whom Manetho calls Nechao (66), Herodotus 
Neco (67), and the monuments Neku (68), the son 
and successor of the first Psammetichus. The inva- 
sion of Syria by this prince, and his defeat of the 
Syrians in a great battle, are attested by Herodotus; 
who only commits a slight and very venial error, 
when he makes Magdolum instead of Megiddo the 
scene of the encounter (69). It has been usual to 
regard Herodotus as also confirming the capture of 
Jerusalem by Necho (70); but too much uncertainty , 
attaches to the presumed identity of Cadytis with the 
Jewish capital, to make it wise that much stress 
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should be laid on this imagined agreement (71). We 
may with more confidence appeal for a confirmation 
of this fact, and of the captivity of Jehoahaz, to the 
fragments of Manetho, who is reported both by Afri- 
canus and by Eusebius to have mentioned these 
Heyptian successes (72). 

Not less certain and unmistakable is the identity 
of the Scriptural Pharaoh-Hophra with Manetho’s 
Uaphris, Herodotus’s Apries, and the monumental 
Haifra-het or Haifra (73). Egyptian chronology 
makes this prince contemporary with Nebuchadnez- 
var (74); and if we may trust the abstracts which 
Eusebius and Africanus profess to give of Manetho, 
that writer mentioned the flight of the Jews into 
Keypt upon the destruction of their city, and their 
reception by Uaphris or Hophra (75). The miserable 
end of Hophra, predicted by Jeremiah, is related 
from Egyptian traditions by Herodotus; and though 
it may be doubted whether his account of the occur- 
rence is in its minuter circumstances altogether 
correct (76), yet at any rate the facts of the deposi- 
tion and execution of the Egyptian king must be 
accepted on his testimony ; and these are the facts . 
which especially illustrate the statements of Scripture. 

Babylonian and Jewish history come into contact 
only at two points in the period under consideration. 
Weare told that in the reign of Hezekiah, Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, sent letters and a present 
to that prince, partly because he had heard that he 
was sick,” partly because he wished to enquire con- 
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cerning the wonder that had been done in the land,° 
when the shadow went back ten degrees on the dial 
of Ahaz. The name of Merodach-Baladan does not 
at first sight appear to be contained in the authentic 
list of Babylonian kings preserved to us in Ptolemy. 
But it is probable that the king in question does 
really occur in that list under the appellation of 
Mardoc-empad, or Mardoc-empal (77); and there is 
abundant evidence from the Inscriptions, not only of 
the existence of such a monarch, but of his having 
been contemporary with the Jewish king in whose 
reign his embassy is placed (78). The fact of the 
embassy—which seems improbable if we only know 
the general condition of Babylon at the period to 
have been one of subjection to Assyria—becomes 
highly probable when we learn—both from Berosus 
(79) and the monuments (80)—that there was a 
fierce and bitter hostility between Merodach-Baladan 
and the Assyrian monarchs, from whose oppressive 
yoke he more than once freed his country. The 
ostensible motive of the embassy—to enquire about 
an astronomical marvel—is also highly probable in 
the case of a country where astronomy held so high 
a rank, where the temples were observatories, and 
the religion was to a great extent astral (81). 

About a century later, Babylon is found in the 
Scripture history to have succeeded to the position 
and influence of Assyria over Palestine, and we have 
a brief relation, in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Kings, of 


several campaigns conducted by Nebuchadnezzar in 
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these regions. Profane accounts are in accordance. 
The reconquest of Syria and Palestine from Necho 
by Nebuchadnezzar, which is mentioned by Jere- 
miah,* and glanced at in Kings,° was related at length 
by Berosus (82); his prolonged siege of Tyre, which 
is spoken of by Ezekiel,’ was attested by the Tyrian 
historians, who said that it lasted thirteen years (83); 
while his destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, and 
his deportation of vast bodies of Jewish captives, 
were noticed by the native historian, who said that 
the captives were settled in convenient places in 
Babylonia (84). As the rest of the acts of Nebu- 
chadnezzar fall into our next period, the present 
review here comes to an end, and we may now close 
this portion of the enquiry with a brief summary of 
the evidence adduced in the course of it. 

The period with which we have been dealing is 
one of comparative light. We possess, it is true, no 
continuous history of it besides that which the Sacred 
Volume furnishes; but we have abstracts of the 
writings of Berosus and Manetho, which contained 
the annals of Egypt and of Babylon during the 
space ; we have considerable fragments of the Tyrian 
histories of the time ; and in the latter portion of it 
we begin to enjoy the advantage of those investiga- 
tions which the inquisitive Greeks pushed into the 
antiquities of all the nations wherewith they became 
acquainted. Above all, we possess the contemporary 
records—often in a very copious form—of all the 
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great Assyrian monarchs whose reigns fell within 
the period in question, while we derive likewise a 
certain amount of information from the monuments 
of Egypt. All these sources have been examined, 
and all have combined to confirm and illustrate the 
Scriptural narrative at almost every point where it 
was possible—or at any rate where it was probable 
—that they would have a bearing upon it. The 
result is a general confirmation of the entire body of 
leading facts—minute confirmation occasionally—and 
a complete absence of anything that can be reason- 
ably viewed as serious discrepancy. A few difficulties 
—chiefly chronological (85)—meet us; but they are 
fewer in proportion than are found in the profane his- 
tory of almost any remote period ; and the faith must 
be weak indeed to which they prove a stumbling-block. 
Generally, throughout this whole period, there is that 
‘“‘admirable agreement,’ which Niebuhr observes 
upon towards its close (86), between the profane 
records and the accounts of Scripture. We have not 
for the most part by any laboured efforts to harmonise 
the two—their accord is patent and striking ; and is 
sufficiently exhibited by a mere juxtaposition of pas- 
sages. ‘The monarchs themselves, the order of their 
names, their relationship where it is indicated, their 
actions so far as they come under notice, are the 
same in both the Jewish and the native histories; 
which present likewise, here as elsewhere, numerous 
points of agreement, connected with the geography, 
religion, and customs of the various nations (87). As 
discovery proceeds, these points of agreement are 
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multiplied ; obscurities clear up; difficulties are 
solved; doubts vanish. It is only where profane 
records are wanting or scanty, that the Sacred nar- 
rative is unconfirmed and rests solely upon its own 
basis. Perhaps a time may come when through the 
recovery of the complete annals of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylon, we may obtain for the whole of the 
Sacred History that sort of illustration which is now 
confined to certain portions of it. God, who disposes 
all thing's “after the counsel of his own will,”* and 
who has given to the present age such treasures of 
long-buried knowledge, may have yet greater things 
in store for us, to be brought to light at His own 
good time. When the voice of men grows faint and 
feeble, then the very “stones” are made to “cry 
out." ‘Blessed be the name of God for ever and 
ever; for wisdom and might are his... He revealeth 
the deep and secret things: He knoweth what is in 
the darkness, and the light dwelleth with Him.”? 
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LECTURE V. 


— 


Psatm CXXXVII. 1-4. 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof. Wor they that carried us away 
captive required of us a song: and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, ‘ Sing us one of the songs of Zion.’ 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 

We are brought now by the course of our enquiry 

to the fourth and closing period of the Old Testa- 

ment History—a period which subdivides itself into 
two portions offering a marked contrast to each 
other, the time of the Captivity, or servitude in 

Babylon, and the time of the Return, or gradual 

re-establishment of the Jews in their own country. 

From the direct historical writings of the chosen 

people the former time is omitted. The harp of the 

Historic Muse refuses to sound during this sad season ; 

and it would form a blank in the Hebrew annals, 

did we not possess in the writing of one of the Pro- 

phets a personal narrative, which to some extent 

fills up the gap left between Kings and Hzra. Con- 
formably with a custom which we find also in Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, Daniel combines history with pro- 
phecy, uniting in a single book the visions where- 
with he was favoured, and an account of various 
remarkable events which he witnessed. He does 
not, however, confine himself strictly to the prece- 
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dent which those writers had set him; but, as if 
aware that on him had devolved the double office of 
Prophet and Historian, and that future ages would 
learn the circumstances of this period from his pen 
only, he gives to the historical element in his work 
a marked and very unusual prominence. Hence we 
are still able to continue through the period in ques- 
tion the comparison (in which we have been so long 
engaged) between the History of the Jews as deli- 
vered by their own writers and the records of those 
nations with which they came in contact. 

If the Book of Daniel be a genuine work, the 
narrative which it contains must possess the highest 
degree of historical credibility. The writer claims 
to be a most competent witness. He represents 
himself as having lived at Babylon during the whole 
duration of the Captivity, and as having filled situa- 
tions of the highest trust and importance under the 
Babylonian and Medo-Persic monarchs. Those who 
have sought to discredit the Book uniformly main- 
tain that it is spurious, having been composed by an 
uninspired writer, who falsely assumed the name of 
an ancient prophet (1),—or, according to some, of a 
mythic personage (2),—but who lived really under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The supposed proof of this 
last assertion is the minuteness and accuracy of the 
predictions, which tally so exactly with the known 
course of history, that it is said they must have been 
written after the events had happened. This objec- 
tion, which was first made in the third century of 
our era by the heathen writer Porphyry (3), has 
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been revived in modern times, and is become the 
favourite. argument of the Rationalists (4), with 
whom Prophecy means nothing but that natural 
foresight whereby the consequences of present facts 
and circumstances are anticipated by the prudent 
and sagacious. I shall not stop at this time to exa- 
mine an argument which can only persuade those 
who disbelieve in the prophetic gift altogether (5). 
Suffice it to observe, that the Book of Daniel, like 
the Books of Ezra and Jeremiah, is written partly 
in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee, which peculiarity 
may fairly be said to fix its date to the time of the 
Captivity (6): and that it was translated into Greek 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, more than 
seventy years before the accession of Epiphanes (7). 
There is therefore every reason to believe that it 
belongs to the age in which it professes to have been 
composed; while no sufficient ground has been 
shown for doubting that its writer was the Daniel 
whose history it records (8)—the prince (9), whose 
extraordinary piety and wisdom were commended by 
his contemporary, Ezekiel* (10). 

The authenticity of the narrative has been denied . 
on the ground that it is irreconcilable with what 
we know of profane history. According to De 
Wette, the Book of Daniel is full of “ historical inac- 
curacies, such as are contained in no other propheti- 
cal book of the Old Testament” (11). These 
pretended inaccuracies will best be considered in 
connexion with that general comparison of the sacred 
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narrative with the profane records of the period in 
question, on which (in pursuance of the plan uni- 
formly adopted throughout these Lectures) we have 
now to enter. 

The fundamental fact of the time—the Captivity 
itself—is allowed on all hands to admit of no rea- 
sonable doubt. Not only do we find, from the mo- 
numents of the Assyrian kings (12) and the subse- 
quent history of Persia (13), that such transfers of 
whole populations were common in the Hast in 
ancient times; but we have the direct evidence of 
Josephus to the fact, that Berosus mentioned the 
carrying off of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar and 
their settlement in parts of Babylonia (14).  Pro- 
fane evidence, however, on this point is unneces- 
sary; since it cannot be thought that any people 
would have invented a tale with regard to them- 
selves which redounded so little to their credit, and 
from which it was impossible that they could gain 
any advantage. 

The character of Nebuchadnezzar, the length of 
his reign, and the fact of his having uttered prophe- 
cies, are points in which there is a remarkable agree- 
ment between the sacred record and profane authori- 
ties. The splendour and magnificence which this 
prince displayed, his military successes, his devotion 
to his gods, and the pride which he took in adorning 
Babylon with great buildings, are noted by Berosus 
and Abydenus (15); the latter of whom has a most 
curious passage, for the preservation of which we 
are indebted to Eusebius, on the subject of his 
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having been gifted with prophetic powers. “The 
Chaldeans relate,” says Abydenus, “that, after this, 
Nebuchadnezzar went up to his palace, and being 
seized with a divine afflatus, prophesied to the Baby- 
lonians the destruction of their city by the Medes 
and Persians, after which he suddenly disappeared 
from among them (16).” The details are incorrect ; 
but it is at least remarkable that the particular 
prince, who alone, of all the heathen monarchs with 
whom the Jews were brought into contact, is said in 
Scripture to have had the future made known to 
him by God, is also the only one of those persons 
who is declared to have had the prophetic gift by a 
profane writer. 

The length of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign is stated 
without any variety by Berosus, Polyhistor, and 
Ptolemy (17), at 43 years. The Babylonian monu- 
ments go near to prove the same; for the 42nd year 
of Nebuchadnezzar has been found on a clay tablet 
(18). Here Scripture is in exact accordance; for as 
the first year of Hvil-Merodach, the son and succes- 
sor of Nebuchadnezzar, is the 37th of the captivity 
of Jehoiachin,’ who was taken to Babylon in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s eighth year,’ it is evident that just 
A3 years are required for the reign of the great 
Chaldean monarch (19). This agreement, more- 
over, is incidental; for Hvil-Merodach is not said in 
Scripture to have been the successor of Nebuchad- 
nezzar : we only know this fact from profane sources. 
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It has been maintained that the book of Daniel 
misrepresents the condition of Babylonia under 
Nebuchadnezzar (20) ; the points to which objection 
is especially taken being the account given of the 
Babylonian wise men, the admission of Daniel 
among them, and the apparent reference to some- 
thing like a satrapial organisation of the empire 
(21). With respect to the first point, it would 
really be far more reasonable to adduce the descrip- 
tions in question as proof of the intimate knowledge 
which the writer possessed of the condition of learn- 
ing among the Babylonians, than to bring them 
forward as indications of his ignorance. The wise 
men are designated primarily by a word which 
exactly suits the condition of literature in the time 
and country—a word derived from the root cheret, 
which means “a graving tool,’ exactly the instru- 
ment wherewith a Babylonian ordinarily wrote 
(22). They are also termed Chasdim or Chaldeans, 
whereby a knowledge is shown beyond that of the 
earlier prophets—a knowledge of the fact that the 
term “Chaldean” was not properly applied to the 
whole nation, but only to a learned caste or class, 
the possessors of the old wisdom,. which was written 
in the Chaldean tongue (23). 

The objection raised to the admission of Daniel 
among the “wise men,’ is-based on the mistaken 
notion that they were especially a priestly caste, 
presiding over the national religion; whereas the 
truth seems to be that they were a learned class, 
including the priests, but not identical with them, and 
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corresponding rather to the graduates of a univer- 
sity than to the clergy of an establishment (24). 
Into such a class foreigners, and those of a different 
religion, might readily be admitted. 

With respect to what has been called the “satra- 
pial organisation”’’ of the empire under Nebuchad- 
nezzar ° (and again under Darius the Mede’), it is to 
be observed, in the first place, that nothing like a 
eeneral organisation of the kind is asserted. We are 
told of certain “ rulers of provinces,” who were sum- 
moned to worship the golden image set up in the 
plain of Dura ;% and we find that Judea itself, after 
the revolt of Zedekiah, was placed under a “ gover- 
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But the latter case was exceptional, being 
consequent upon the frequent rebellions of the Jew- 
ish people: and in the former we are probably to 
understand the chiefs of districts in the immediate 
vicinity of Babylonia, who alone would be sum- 
moned on such an occasion—not the rulers of all the 
conquered nations throughout the empire. Further, 
we must remark that the system of Babylonian 
administration is but very little known to us; and 
that it may to some extent have been satrapial. Bero- 
sus, at any rate, speaks expressly of “the Satrap 
appointed by Nabopolassar to govern Pheenicia, 
Coele-Syria, and Egypt” (25); and it is not im- 
possible that Darius Hystaspis, who is usually re- 
garded as the inventor of the system, may have 
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merely enlarged a practice begun by the Baby- 
lonians (26). 

There is thus no ground for the assertion that the 
general condition of Babylonia under Nabuchadnez- 
zar is incorrectly represented in the book of Daniel. 
Daniel’s representation agrees sufficiently with the 
little that we know of Babylon at this time from any 
authentic source (27), and has an internal harmony 
and consistency which is very striking. We may 
therefore resume our comparison of the particulars of 
the civil history, as it is delivered by the sacred 
writers, and as it has come down to us from the 
Babylonians themselves. 

Berosus appears to have kept eng on the sub- 
ject of Nebuchadnezzar’s mysterious malady. I can- 
not think, with Hengstenberg (28), that either he or 
Abydenus intended any allusion to this remarkable 
fact in the accounts which they furnished of his 
decease. It was not to be expected that the native’ 
writer would tarnish the glory of his country’s 
greatest monarch by any mention of an affliction 
which was of so strange and debasing a character. 
Nor is it at all certain that he would be aware of 
it. As Nebuchadnezzar outlived his affliction, and 
was again “established in his kingdom,” ' 
numents belonging to the time of his malady would 
have been subject to his own revision; and if any 
record of it was allowed to descend to posterity, care 
would have been taken that the truth was not made 
too plain, by couching the record in sufficiently am- 
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biguous phraseology. Berosus may have read, with- 
out fully understanding it, a document which has 
descended to modern times in a tolerably complete 
condition, and which seems to contain an allusion 
to the fact that the great king was for a time in- 
capacitated for the discharge of the royal functions. 
In the inscription known as the ‘Standard Inscrip- 
tion’ of Nebuchadnezzar, the monarch himself re- 
lates, that during some considerable time—four 
years apparently—all his great works were at a 
stand—“ he did not build high places—he did not 
lay up treasures—he did not sing the praises of his 
Lord, Merodach—he did-not offer him sacrifice—he 
did not keep up the works of irrigation” (29). The 
cause of this suspension, at once of religious worship 
and of works of utility, is stated in the document 
in phrases of such obscurity as to be unintelligible ; 
until therefore a better explanation is offered, it 
cannot but be regarded as at least highly probable, 
that the passage in question contains the royal ver- 
sion of that remarkable story with which Daniel 
concludes his notice of the great Chaldean sove- 
reign. 

For the space of time intervening between the 
recovery of Nebuchadnezzar from his affliction and 
the conquest of Babylon by the Medo-Persians, 
which was a period of about a quarter of a century, 
the Biblical narrative supplies us with but a single 
fact—the release from prison of Jehoiachin by Evil- 
Merodach in the year that he ascended the throne of 
his father, It has been already remarked that the 
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native historian agreed exactly in the name of this 
prince and the year of his accession ; he added (what 
Scripture does not expressly state), that Evil-Mero- 
dach was Nebuchadnezzar’s son (30). With regard 
to the character of this monarch, there seems at first 
sight to be a contrast between the account of Bero- 
sus and the slight indications which the Scripture 
narrative furnishes. Berosus taxes Evil-Merodach 
with intemperance and lawlessness (31); Scripture 
relates that he had compassion on Jehoiachin, re- 
leased him from prison, and “spake kindly unto 
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him ”’}—allowed him the rank of king once more, 
and made him a constant guest at his table, thus 
treating him with honour and tenderness during 
the short remainder of his life. Perhaps to the 
Babylonians such a reversal of the policy pursued 
by their great monarch appeared to be mere reck- 
less “lawlessness;” and Evil-Merodach may have 
been deposed, in part at least, because of his depar- 
ture from the received practice of the Babylonians 
with respect to rebel princes. 

The successor of this unfortunate king was his 
brother-in-law, Neriglissar ; who, although not men- 
tioned in Scripture as a monarch, has been recog- 
nised among the “ princes of the king of Babylon ”* 
by whom Nebuchadnezzar was accompanied in his 
last siege of Jerusalem. A name there given, Nergal- 
shar-ezar, corresponds letter for letter with that of a 
king whose remains are found on the site of Babylon 
(32), and who is reasonably identified with the Neri- 
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glissar of Berosus and the Nerigassolassar of Pto- 
lemy’s Canon... Moreover, the title of “ Rab-Mag,” 
which this personage bears in Jeremiah, is found 
attached to the name of the Babylonian monarch in 
his brick legends (33)—a coincidence of that minute 
and exact kind which is one of the surest indications 
of authentic history. 

Of the son of Neriglissar, who was a mere child, 
and reigned but a few months, Scripture certainly 
contains no trace. Whether his successor, the last 
native king of the Canon, whose name is there given 
as Nabonadius, and who appears elsewhere as Naban- 
nidochus, Nabonnedus, or Labynetus (34)—whether 
this monarch has a place in the Scriptural narrative 
or no, has long been a matter of dispute among the 
learned. That there is no name in the least resembling 
Nabonadius in the Bible, is granted. But it has 
been by many supposed that that prince must be 
identical with Daniel’s Belshazzar (35)—the last 
native ruler mentioned in Scripture. The great 
diversity, however, of the two names, coupled with 
the fact that in every other case of a Semitic monarch 
—whether Assyrian or Babylonian—the Hebrew 
representative 1s a near expression of the vernacular 
term, has always made this theory unsatisfactory ; 
and Rationalists, finding no better explanation than 
this of the acknowledged difficulty (386), have been 
emboldened to declare that Daniel’s account of Bel- 
shazzar 1s a pure invention of his own, that 1t contra- 
dicts Berosus, and is an unmistakable indication of 
the unhistorical character which attaches to the 
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entire narrative (37). It was difficult to meet the 
arguments of these objectors in former times. Not 
only could they point to the want of confirmation by 
any profane writer of the name Belshazzar, but they 
could urge further “contradictions.” Berosus, they 
could say, made the last Babylonian monarch absent 
from the city at the time of its capture by the Per- 
sians. He spoke of him as taken prisoner afterwards 
at Borsippa, and as then not slain, but treated with 
much kindness by Cyrus. Thus the two narratives 
of the fall of Babylon appeared to be wholly irrecon- 
eilable, and some were driven to suppose two falls of 
Babylon, to escape the seeming contrariety (38). 
But out of all this confusion and uncertainty a very 
small and simple discovery, made a few years since, 
has educed order and harmony in a very remarkable 
way. It is found that Nabonadius, the last king of 
the Canon, associated with him on the throne during 
the later years of his reign his son, Bil-shar-uzur, . 
and allowed him the royal title (39). There can be 
little doubt that it was this prince who conducted 
the defence of Babylon, and was slain in the massacre 
which followed upon the capture; while his father, 
who was at the time in Borsippa, surrendered, and 
experienced the clemency which was generally shewn 
to fallen kings by the Persians. 

If it be still objected that Belshazzar is, in Scrip- 
ture, not the son of Nabonadius, but of Nebuchad- 
nezzar,' and of the Nebuchadnezzar who carried off 
the sacred vessels from Babylon, it is enough to — 
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reply, first that the word “‘ son” is used in Scripture 
not only in its proper sense, but also as equivalent 
to “grandson,” or indeed any descendant (40); and | 
secondly, that Bil-shar-uzur (or Belshazzar) may 
easily have been Nebuchadnezzar’s grandson, since 
his father may upon his accession have married a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and Belshazzar may 
have been the issue of this marriage (41). A usurper 
in those days commonly sought to strengthen himself 
in the government by an alliance with some princess 
of the house, or branch, which he dispossessed. 

There still remains one historical difficulty in the 
book of Daniel, which modern research has not yet 
solved, but of which Time, the great discoverer, will 
perhaps one day bring the solution. We can only at 
present indulge in conjectures concerning “ Darius 
the Mede,” who “took the kingdom ” after Belshazzar 
was slain." He has been identified with Astyages 
(42), with Cyaxares, a supposed son of Astyages (43), 
with Neriglissar (44), and with Nabonadius (45); 
but each of these suppositions has its difficulties, and 
perhaps it is the most probable view that he was a 
viceroy set up by Cyrus, of whom there is at present 
no trace in profane history (46). 

The fact of the sudden and unexpected capture of 
Babylon by a Medo-Persic army during the celebra- 
tion of a festival, and of the consequent absorption of 
the Babylonian into the Medo-Persic Empire, is one 
of those manifest points of agreement between Scrip- 
ture and profane authors (47) which speak for them- 
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selves, and on which all comment would be super- 
fluous. The administration of the realm after the 
conquest by “the law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not,’° is at once illustrative of that 
unity of the two great Arian races which all ancient 
history attests (48), and in harmony with that supe- 
riority of law to the king’s caprice, which seems to 
have distinguished the Persian from most Oriental 
despotisms (49). With respect to the “satrapial 
organisation of the Empire,” which is again detected 
in Daniel’s account of the reign of Darius the Mede 
(50), and which is supposed to have been transferred » 
to this time from the reign of Darius Hystaspis by 
an anachronism, 1t may be observed, that the “120 © 
princes” which “it pleased Darius to set over the 
kingdom,”” are not satraps, perhaps not even provin- 
cial governors at all, but rather a body of councillors 
resident in or near the capital, and accustomed to 
meet together,’ to advise the monarch. It it a mis- 
take to suppose that Darius the Mede, like the 
Ahasuerus of Esther, with whom he has been com- 
pared (51), rules over the Hast generally. He “was 
made king over the realm of the Chaldewans”*—that is, 
he received from Cyrus, the true conqueror of Baby- 
lon, the kingdom of Babylonia proper, which he 
held as a fief under the Medo-Persic Empire. The 
120 princes are either his council, or at the most 
provincial governors in the comparatively small 
kingdom of Babylon; and the coincidence (if such it 
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is to be considered) between their number and that 
of the 127 provinces of Ahasuerus, extending from - 
Ethiopia to India,° is purely accidental. There is 
no question here of the administration of an Empire, 
but only of the internal regulations of a single pro- 
vince. 

We have now reached the time when the Captivity 
of Judah approached its close. ‘In the first year of 
Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the 
Medes,’* Daniel, who naturally counted the Captivity 
from the time when he was himself carried off from 
Jerusalem," perceiving that the period fixed by 
Jeremiah for the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land approached, “set his face to seek by 
prayer and supplications, with fastings, and sack- 
cloth and ashes,” that God would “turn away his 
fury and anger from Jerusalem,”” and “cause his 
face to shine upon his. sanctuary,’* and “do, and 
defer not.”” It is evident therefore that, according 
to the calculations of Daniel, a space little short of 
70 years had elapsed from the capture of Jerusalem 
in the reign of Jehoiakim to the first year of Darius 
the.Mede. The close agreement of this chronology 
with the Babylonian is very remarkable. It can be 
clearly shewn, from a comparison of Berosus with 
Ptolemy’s Canon, that, according to the reckoning of 
the Babylonians, the time between Nebuchadnezzar’s . 
first conquest of Judea in the reign of Jehoiakim > 
and the year following the fall of Babylon, when 
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Daniel made his prayer, was 68 years (52), or two 
years only short of the seventy which had been fixed 
by Jeremiah as the duration of the Captivity. 
Attempts have been made to prove a still more 
exact agreement (53); but they are unnecessary. 
Approximate coincidence is the utmost that we have 
any right to expect between the early chronologies of 
different nations, whose methods of reckoning are in 
most cases somewhat different; and in the present 
instance the term of seventy years, being primarily a 
prophetic and not an historic number, is perhaps not 
intended to be exact and definite (54). | 
The restoration of the Jews to their own land, and 
their fortunes till the reform of Nehemiah, are re- 
lated to us in the three historical books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther; and receive illustration from 
the prophecies of Zachariah, Haggai, and Malachi. 
The generally authentic character of the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah has never been questioned. 
They disarm the Rationalist by the absence from 
them of any miraculous, or even any very marvel- 
lous features; and the humble and subdued tone 


in which they are written, the weakness and sub- 


jection which they confess, mark in the strongest 
possible way the honesty and good faith of their 
composers. Under these circumstances the question 
of their genuineness becomes one of minor import- 
ance. If the relations are allowed to be true, it is of 
little consequence who was their author. I see, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that in the main the two 
books are the works of the individuals whose names 
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they bear in the Septuagint and in our own version. 
That some portions of the book of Ezra were written 
by Ezra, and that Nehemiah wrote the greater part 
of the book of Nehemiah, is allowed even by De 
Wette; who has not (I think) shewn sufficient 
ground for questioning the integrity of either com- 
position (55.), unless in respect of a single passage. 
The genealogy of the high priests in the twelfth 
chapter of Nehemiah’ is a later addition to the 
book, which cannot have been inserted into it before. 
the time of Alexander (56). It stands to the rest of 
Nehemiah as the genealogy of the Dukes of Edom* 
stands to Genesis, or that of the descendants of 
Jechoniah” to the rest of Chronicles (57). But 
apart from this passage there is nothing in Nehe- 
miah which may not have been written by the cup- 
bearer .of Artaxerxes Longimanus; while in Ezra 
there is absolutely nothing at all which may not 
easily have proceeded from the pen of the “ready 
scribe’ who was in favour with the same monarch. 
It is objected that the book sometimes speaks of 
Hizra in the third, sometimes in the first person ; and 
concluded from this fact that he did not write the 
_ parts in which the third person is used (58). But 
the examples of Daniel (59) and Thucydides (60) 
are sufficient to shew that an author may change 
from the one person to the other even more than 
once in the course of a work; and the case of Daniel 
is especially in point, as indicating the practice of 
* Verses 10 to 22. * Gen. xxxvi. 31-43. 
* Chron. ny 17-24. 
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the period. The same irregularity (it may be re- 
marked) occurs in the Persian inscriptions (61). It 
belongs to the simplicity of rude times, and has 
its parallel in the similar practice found even now in 
the letters of uneducated persons. 

If then the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are 
rightly regarded as the works of those personages, 
they will possess the same high degree of historical 
credibility as the later portions of the Pentateuch. 
Hizra and Nehemiah were chief men in their nation 
—the one being the ecclesiastical, the other the 
civil head; and they wrote the national history of 
their own time, for which they are the most com- 
petent witnesses that could possibly have come for- 
ward. Ezra, moreover, resembles Moses in another 
respect: he not only gives an account of his own 
dealings with the Jewish people, but prefaces that 
account by a sketch of their history during a period 
with which he was personally unacquainted. As this 
period does not extend farther back than about 
80 years from the time when he took the direction 
of affairs at Jerusalem (62), and as the facts recorded 
are of high national importance, they would deserve 
to be accepted on his testimony, even supposing that 
he obtained them from mere oral tradition, according 
to the Canons of historical credibility which have 
been laid down in the first Lecture (63). LHzra’s 
sketch, however (as many commentators have seen), 
bears traces of having been drawn up from contem- 
porary documents (64) ; and we may safely conclude, 
that the practice of “ noting down public annals,” 
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which we have seen reason to regard as a part of 
the prophetic office under the kings (65), was revived 
on the return from the Captivity, when Haggai and 
Zechariah may probably have discharged the duty 
which at an earlier period had been undertaken by 
Jeremiah and Isaiah. 

While the historical authority of the books of 
HKzra and Nehemiah is recognised almost universally, 
that of Esther is impugned by a great variety of 
writers. Niebuhr’s rejection of this book has been 
already noticed (66). De Wette regards it as “con- 
sisting of a string of historical dificulties and impro- 
babilities, and as containing a number of errors in 
regard to Persian customs (67).” Oder, Michaelis, 
Corrodi, Bertholdt, and others, throw more or less 
doubt upon its authenticity (68). The Jews, how- 
ever, have always looked upon it, not only as a true 
and authentic history, but as a book deserving of 
special honour (69); and it seems impossible to 
account for its introduction into their Canon on any 
other ground than that of its historic truth. The 
feast of Purim, which the Jews still celebrate, and at 
which the book of Esther is always read, must be re- 
garded as sufficiently evidencing the truth of the 
main facts of the narrative (70); and the Jews 
would certainly never have attached to the religious 
celebration of that festival the reading of a document 
from which the religious element is absent, or almost 
absent (71), had they not believed it to contain a 
correct account of the details of the transaction. 
Their belief constitutes an argument of very great 
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weight; to destroy its force there is needed some- 
thing more than the exhibition of a certain number 
of “ difficulties and improbabilities,” such as continu- 
ally present themselves to the historic student in 
connexion even with his very best materials (72). 

The date and author of the book of Esther are 
points of very great uncertainty. The Jews in gene- 
ral ascribe it to Mordecai; but some say that it was 
written by the High Priest, Joiakim; while others 
assign the composition to the Great Synagogue (73). 
It appears from an expression at the close of the 
ninth chapter—“ And the decree of Esther confirmed 
these matters of Purim, and 2f was written in the 
book”’*-—that the whole affair was put on record at 
once; but “the book” here spoken of is probably 
that “ book of the Chronicles of the kings of Media 
and Persia,’* which had been mentioned more than 
once in the earlier part of the narrative.° To this 
work the actual writer of our book of Hsther—who- 
ever he may have been—evidently had access; and 
it is a reasonable supposition that in the main he 
follows his Persian authority. Hence probably that 
omission of the name of God, and of the distinctive 
tenets of the Israelites, which has been made an 
objection by some to the canonicity of this book (74). 

We have now to examine the narrative contained 
in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by the light which 
profane history throws on it, more particularly in 
respect of those points which a been illustrated 
by recent discoveries. 
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There are few things probably more surprising 
to the intelligent student of Scripture than the reli- 
gious tone of the proclamations which are assigned 
in Ezra to Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes. “ The 
Lord God of heaven,’ says Cyrus, “ hath given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath charged me 
to build him an house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. Who is there among you of all his people? 
His God be with him, and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord God of Israel (he ts the God) which is in Jeru- 
salem.’ “I make a decree,’ says Darius, “that 
these men be not hindered... that which they have 
need of... for the burnt-offerings of the God of heaven 
... let it be given them day by day without fail; that 
they may offer sacrifices of sweet savours unto the 
God of heaven, and pray for the life of the king and of 
‘his sons.’® “ Artaxerxes, king of kings,” writes 
that monarch, “unto Hzra the priest, the scribe of 
the law of the God of heaven, perfect peace; and at 
such a time... Whatsoever is commanded by the 
God of heaven, let it be diligently done for the house 
of the God of heaven; for why should there be wrath 
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against the realm of the king and his sons 
things are especially remarkable in these passages— 
first, the strongly-marked religious character, very 
unusual in heathen documents; and secondly, the 
distinctness with which they assert the unity of God, 
and thence identify the God of the Persians with the 
‘ Ezra i. 2, 3. Compare 2 § Ezra. vi. 8-10. 
Cnron. Xxxvi. 23. Lid. rym 12) 23. 
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God of the Jews. Both these points receive abun- 
dant illustration from the Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, in which the recognition of a single supreme 
God, Ormazd, and the clear and constant ascription 
to him of the direction of all mundane affairs, are 
leading features. In all the Persian monuments of 
any length, the monarch makes the acknowledgment 
that “Ormazd has bestowed on him his empire.” 
(75). Every success that is gained is “ by the grace 
of Ormazd.” The name of Ormazd occurs in almost 
every other paragraph of the Behistun inscription. 
No public monuments with such a pervading reli- 
gious spirit have ever been discovered among the 
records of any heathen nation as those of the Persian 
kings; and through all of them, down to the time of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, the name of Ormazd stands alone 
and unapproachable, as that of the Supreme Lord of | 
earth and heaven. The title “ Lord of Heaven,” 
which runs as a sort of catchword through these 
Chaldee translations of the Persian records, is not 
indeed in the cuneiform monuments distinctly at- 
tached to him as an epithet; but the common formula 
wherewith inscriptions open sets him forth as “the 
great God Ormazd, who gave both earth and heaven 
to mankind” (76). 

It is generally admitted that the succession of the 
Persian kings from Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis is 
correctly given in Ezra (77). The names of the two 
intermediate monarchs are indeed replaced by others 
—and it is difficult to explain how these kings came 
to be known to the Jews as Ahasuerus and Arta- 
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xerxes, instead of Cambyses and Smerdis (78)—but 
the exact agreement in the number of the reigns 
and the harmony in the chronology (79) have caused 
it to be almost universally allowed that Cambyses 
and Smerdis are intended. Assuming this, we may 
note that the only Persian king who is said to have 
interrupted the building of the temple is that Magian 
monarch, the Pseudo-Smerdis, who was opposed to 
the pure Persian religion, and who would therefore 
have been likely to reverse the religious policy of his 
predecessors. The Samaritans “ weakened the hands 
of the people of Judah and troubled them in build- 
ing’! during the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses; but 
it was not till the letter of the Pseudo-Smerdis was 
received, that “ the work of the house of God ceased.’’ 
The same prince, that is, who is stated in the inscrip- | 
tions to have changed the religion of Persia (80), 
appears in Hzra as the opponent of a religious work, 
which Cyrus had encouraged, and Cambyses had 
allowed to be carried on. 

The reversal by Darius of the religious policy of 
the Magian monarch, and his recurrence to the line 
of conduct which had been pursued by Cyrus, as 
related in Ezra, harmonises completely with the 
account which Darius himself gives of his proceed- 
ings soon after his accession. “I restored to the 
people,’ he says, “the religious worship, of which 
the Magian had deprived them. As it was before, so 
I arranged it” (81). Of course, this passage refers 
primarily to the Persian Court religion, and its re- 

i Ezra iv. 4. } Thid. verse 24. 
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establishment in the place of Magism as the religion 
of the state; but such a return to comparatively pure 
principles would involve a renewal of the old sym- 
pathy with the Jews and with the worship of Jehovah. 
Accordingly, while the letter of the Magus* is devoid 
of the slightest reference to religion, that of Darius 
exhibits—as has been already shewn—the same pious 
and reverential spirit, the same respect for the God 
of the Jews, and the same identification of Him with 
the Supreme Being recognised by the Persians, which 
are so prominent in the decree of Cyrus. Darius is 
careful to follow in the footsteps of the great founder 
of the monarchy, and under him “the house of God 
at Jerusalem,’ which Cyrus was “charged” to build,’ 
is finally “ builded and finished.”™ 

A break occurs in the Biblical narrative between 
the sixth and seventh chapters of Hzra, the length 
of which is not estimated by the sacred historian, 
but which we know from profane sources to have 
extended to above half a century (82). Into this . 
interval falls the whole of the reign of Xerxes. The 
Jews in Palestine appear to have led during this 
time a quiet and peaceable life under Persian gover- 
nors, and to have disarmed the hostility of their 
neighbours by unworthy compliances, such as inter- 
marriages ;" which would have tended, if unchecked, 
to destroy their distinct nationality. No history of 
the time is given, because no event occurred during 
it of any importance to the Jewish community in 


Ezra iv. 17 to 22. LE ibid; 152: ™ [bid. vi 12 
" Thid. ix. 2, &c. 
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Palestine. It is thought, however, by many—and 
on the whole it is not improbable—that the history 
related in the Book of Esther belongs to the interval 
in question, and thus fills up the gap in the narra- 
tive of Ezra. The name Ahasuerus is undoubtedly 
the proper Hebrew equivalent for the Persian word 
which the Greeks represented by Xerxes (83). And 
if it was Kish, the ancestor of Mordecai in the fourth 

degree, who was carried away from Jerusalem by 
- Nebuchadnezzar, together with Jeconiah,’ the time 
of Xerxes would be exactly that in which Mordecai 
ought to have flourished (84). Assuming on these 
grounds the king intended by Ahasuerus to be the 
Xerxes of Greek history, we are at once struck with 
the strong resemblance which his character bears to 
that assigned by the classical writers to the cele- 
brated son of Darius. - Proud, self-willed, amorous, 
careless of contravening Persian customs; reckless 
of human life, yet not actually bloodthirsty ; impe- 
tuous, facile, changeable—the Ahasuerus of Esther 
corresponds in all respects to the Greek portraiture 
of Xerxes, which is not (be it observed) the mere 
picture of an Oriental despot, but has various pecu- 
_liarities which distinguish it even from the other 
Persian kings, and which—I think it may be said— 
individualise it. Nor is there—as might so easily 
have been the case, were the book of Esther a 
romance—any contradiction between its facts and 
those which the*Greeks have recorded of Xerxes. 
The third year of his reign, when Ahasuerus makes 

° Esther ii. 5, 6. 
| L 2 
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his great feast at Shushan (or Susa) to his nobles, 
was a year which Xerxes certainly passed at Susa 
(85), and one wherein it is likely that he kept open 
house for “ the princes of the provinces,” who would 
from time to time visit the court, in order to report 
on the state of their preparations for the Greek war. 
The seventh year, wherein Esther is made queen,? 
is that which follows the return of Xerxes from 
Greece, where again we know from the best Greek 
authority (86) that he resumed his residence at Susa. 
It is true that “after this time history speaks of 
other favourites and another wife of Xerxes, namely 
Amestris” (87), who can scarcely have been Esther 
(88), since the Greeks declare that she was the 
daughter of a Persian noble ;—but it is quite pos- 
sible that Amestris may have been in disgrace for a 
time, and that Esther may have been temporarily 
advanced to the dignity of Sultana. We know far 
too little of the domestic history of Xerxes from 
profane sources to pronounce the position which 
Esther occupies in his harem impossible or impro- 
bable. True again that profane history tells us 
nothing of Haman or Mordecai—but we have 
absolutely no profane information on the subject of 
who were the great officers of the Persian court, or 
who had influence with Xerxes after the death of 
Mardonius. | 

The intimate acquaintance which the Book of 
Esther shows in many passages with Persian man- 
ners and customs has been acknowledged even by 
De Wette (89), who regards it as composed in 

P Esther i. 2, 3. 4 [bid. i1.-16. 
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Persia on that account. I think it may be said that 
we have nowhere else so graphic or so just a por- 
traiture of the Persian court, such as it was in the 
earlier part of the period of decline, which followed 
upon the death of Darius. The story of the Book 
is no doubt in its leading features—the contemplated 
massacre of the Jews, and the actual slaughter of 
their adversaries—wonderful and antecedently im- 
probable; but these are exactly the points of which 
the commemorative festival of Purim is the strongest 
possible corroboration. And it may lessen the seem- - 
ing improbability to bear in mind that open mas- 
sacres of obnoxious persons were not unknown to the 
Persians of Xerxes’ time. There had once been a 
general massacre of all the Magi who could be found 
(90) ; and the annual observance of this day, which 
was known as “the Magophonia,’ would serve to 
keep up the recollection of the circumstance. 

Of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son and succes- 
sor of Xerxes, who appears both from his name and 
from his time to be the monarch under whom Ezra 
and Nehemiah flourished (91), we have little infor- 
mation from profane sources. His character, as 
drawn by Ctesias, is mild but weak (92), and suffi- 
ciently harmonises with the portrait in the first 
chapter of Nehemiah. He reigned 40 years—a 
longer time than any Persian king but one; and it 
is perhaps worthy of remark that Nehemiah men- 
tions his 32nd year ;* for this, which is allowable in 
his case, would have involved a contradiction of pro- 
fane history, had it occurred in connexion with any 


* Nehem. v. 14; x11. 6. 
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other Persian king mentioned in Scripture, except- 
ing only Darius Hystaspis. 

The Old Testament history here terminates. For 
the space of nearly 500 years—from the time of 
Nehemiah and Malachi to that of St. Paul—the 
Jews possessed no inspired writer; and their his- 
tory, when recorded at all, was related in works 
which were not regarded by themselves as authori- 
tative or canonical. Iam not concerned to defend 
the historical accuracy of the Books of Maccabees ; 
much less that of Judith and the second Esdras, 
which seem to be mere romances (93), My task, so 
far as the Old Testament is concerned, is accom- 
plished. It has, I believe, been shown, in the first 
place, that the sacred narrative itself is the produc- 
tion of eye-witnesses, or of those who followed the 
accounts of eye-witnesses, and therefore that it is 
entitled to the acceptance of all those who regard 
contemporary testimony as the main ground of all 
authentic history. And it has, secondly, been made 
apparent, that all the evidence which we possess 
from profane sources of a really important and trust- 
worthy character, tends to confirm the truth of the 
history delivered to us in the sacred volume. The 
monumental records of past ages—Assyrian, Babylo- 
nian, Kgyptian, Persian, Phcenician—the writings 
of historians who have based their histories on con- 
temporary annals, as Manetho, Berosus, Dius, Me- 
nander, Nicolas of Damascus—the descriptions given 
by eye-witnesses of the Oriental manners and cus- 
toms—the proofs obtained by modern research of 
the condition of art in the time and country—all 
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combine to confirm, illustrate, and establish the vera- 
city of the writers, who have delivered to us, in the 
Pentateuch, in Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, the history 
of the chosen people. That history stands firm 
against all the assaults made upon it; and the more - 
heht that is thrown by research and discovery upon 
the times and countries with which it deals, the 
more apparent becomes its authentic and matter-of- 
fact character. Instead of ranging parallel with the 
mythical traditions of Greece and Rome (with which 
some delight to compare it), it stands, at the least, on 
a par with the ancient histories of Egypt, Babylon, 
Pheenicia, and Assyria; which, lke it, were re- 
corded from a remote antiquity by national historio- 
eraphers. Sound criticism finds in the sacred writ- 
ines of the Jews documents belonging to the times 
of which they profess to treat, and on a calm investi- 
gation classes them, not with romantic poems or 
mythological fables, but with the sober narratives of 
those other ancient writers, who have sought to 
hand down to posterity a true account of the facts 
which their eyes have witnessed. As in the New 
Testament, so in the Old, that which the writers 
“declare” to the world is in the main “ that which 
they have heard, which they have seen with their 
eyes, which they have looked upon, and which their 
hands have handled.”* It is not their object to 
amuse men, much less to impose on them by any 
“cunningly devised fables ;”* but simply to record 
facts and “bear their witness to the truth.” " 
al sohn 1. 1. 2) Petite iG: " John xviii. 37. 
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That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of Life; 
(for the Life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness, and shew unto you that Kternal Infe, which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us ;) that 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you. 

Tuer period of time embraced by the events of 

which we have any mention in the New Testament 

but little exceeds the lifetime of a man, falling short 
of a full century. The regular and continuous his- 
tory 1s comprised within a yet narrower space, since 
it commences in the year of Rome 748 or 749, and 
terminates about sixty-three years later, in the fifth 
of Nero, Anno Domini 58 (1). If uniformity of plan 
were a thing of paramount importance, it would be 
my duty to subdivide this space of time into three 
portions, which might be treated separately in the 
three remaining Lectures of the present course. Such 
a subdivision could be made without any great diffi- 
culty. The century naturally breaks into three 
periods—the time of our Lord’s life, or that treated of 
in the Gospels; the time of the rapid and triumphant 
spread of Christianity, or that of which we have the 
history in the Acts; and the time of oppression and 
persecution without, of defection ‘and heresy within, 
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or that to which we ‘have incidental allusions in the 
later Epistles and the Apocalypse. Or, if we con- 
fined our view to the space of time which is covered 
by the historical Books, and omitted the last of these 
three periods from our consideration, we might obtain 
a convenient division of the second period from the 
actual arrangement of the Acts, where the author, 
after occupying himself during twelve chapters with 
the general condition of the Christian community, be- 
comes from the thirteenth the biographer of a single 
Apostle, whose career he thenceforth follows without 
interruption. But on the whole I think it will be 
more convenient, at some sacrifice of uniformity, to 
regard the entire space occupied by the New Testa- 
ment narrative as a single period, and to substitute, 
at the-present point, for the arrangement of time 
hitherto followed, an arrangement based upon a 
division of the evidence, which here naturally sepa- 
rates into three heads or branches. The first of these 
is the internal evidence, or that of the documents 
themselves, which I propose to make the subject of 
the present Lecture; the second is the testimony of 
adversaries, or that borne by Heathen and Jewish 
writers to the veracity of the narrative; the third is 
the testimony of believers, or that producible from 
the uninspired Christian remains of the times con- 
temporary with or immediately following the age of 
the Apostles. The two last-named branches will 
be treated respectively in the seventh and eighth 
Lectures. | , 

The New Testament is commonly regarded too 
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much as a single book, and its testimony is scarcely 
viewed as more than that of a single writer. No 
doubt, contemplated on its divine side, the work has 
a real unity, He who is with His church “always” * 
having designed the whole in His Eternal Counsels, 
and having caused it to take the shape that it bears; 
but regarded as the work of man, which it also is, 
the New Testament (it should be remembered) is a 
collection of twenty-seven separate and independent 
documents, composed by eight or nine different per- 
sons, at separate times, and under varied circum- 
stances. Of these twenty-seven documents twenty- 
one consist of letters written by those who were en- 
gaged in the propagation of the new Religion to their 
converts, four are biographies of Christ, one is a short 
Church History, containing a general account of the 
Christian community for 12 or 13 years after our 
Lord’s ascension, together with a particular account 
of St. Paul’s doings for about 14 years afterwards ; 
and one is prophetical, containing (as is generally 
supposed) a sketch of the future state and condition 
of the Christian Church from the close of the first 
century, when it was written, to the end of the 
world. It is with the historical Books that we are 
in the present review primarily concerned. I wish 
to shew that for the Scriptural narrative of the birth, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, as 
well as for the circumstances of the first preaching of 
the Gospel, the historical evidence that we possess is 
of an authentic and satisfactory character. 


® Matt. xxviii. 20. 
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As with that document which is the basis of Ju- 
daism (2), so with those which are the basis of 
Christianity, it is of very great interest and im- 
portance to know by whom they were written. If 
the history was recorded by eye-witnesses, or even 
by persons contemporaneous with the events nar- 
rated, then it is allowed on all hands that the record 
containing it must have a very strong claim indeed 
to our acceptance. “But.the alleged ocular tes- 
timony,” we are told, “or proximity in point of time 
to the events recorded, is mere assumption—an as- 
sumption originating from the titles which the Biblical 
books bear in our Canon” (3). “Little reliance, 
however, can be placed on these titles, or on the 
headings of ancient manuscripts generally ” (4). “ The 
early Jewish and Christian writers—even the most 
reputable—published their works with the substi- 
tution of venerated names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of falsehood or deception by so doing” 
(5). In “sacred records” and “ biblical books’’ this 
species of forgery obtained “more especially” (6); 
and the title of works of this kind is scarcely any 
evidence at all of the real authorship. Further, the 
actual titles of our Gospels are not to be regarded as 
intended to assert the composition of the Gospel by 
the person named; all that they mean to assert is, 
the composition of the connected history “after the 
oral discourses, or notes,” of the person named in the 
title. This is the true original meaning of the word 
translated by “according to”; which is improperly 
understood as implying actual authorship (7). 
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Such are the assertions with which we are met, 
when we urge that for the events of our Lord’s life 
we have the testimony of eye-witnesses, whose means 
of knowing the truth were of the highest order, and 
whose honesty is unimpeachable. These assertions 
(which I have given as nearly as possible in the 
words of Strauss), consist of a series of positions 
either plainly false, or at best without either proof or 
likelihood; yet upon these the modern Rationalism 
is content to base its claim to supersede Christianity. 
This end it openly avows, and it admits that, to make 
its claim good, the positions above given should be 
established. Let us then consider briefly the several 
assertions upon which we are invited to exchange the 
Religion of Christ for that of Strauss and his 
followers. 

It is said, that “the alleged ocular testimony is an 
assumption originating from the titles which the 
Biblical books bear in our Canon.” Ido not know if 
any stress is intended to be laid on the last clause of 
this objection; but as it might mislead the unlearned, 
I may observe in passing, that the titles which the 
Books bear in the modern authorized versions of the 
Scriptures are literal translations from some of the 
most ancient Greek manuscripts, and descend to us 
at least from the times of the first Councils; while 
titles still more emphatic and explicit are found in 
several of the versions which were made at an early 
period (8). Our belief in the authorship of the 
writings, no doubt, rests partly on the titles, as does 
our belief in the authorship of every ancient: treatise ; 
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but it is untrue to say that these headings first ori- 
einated the belief; for before the titles were attached 
the belief must have existed. In truth, there is not 
the slightest pretence for insinuating that there was 
ever any doubt as to the authorship of any one of the 
historical books of the New Testament; which are as 
uniformly ascribed to the writers whose names they 
bear as the Return of the Ten Thousand to Xenophon, 
or the Lives of the Czsars to Suetonius. There is 
indeed far better evidence of authorship in the case of 
the four Gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles, than 
exists with respect to the works of almost any classical 
writer. It is a very rare occurrence for classical 
works to be distinctly quoted, or for their authors to 
be mentioned by name, within a century of the time 
of their publication (9). The Gospels, as we shall 
find in the sequel, are frequently quoted within this 
period, and the writers of three at least out of the 
four are mentioned within the time as authors of 
works corresponding perfectly to those which have 
come down to us as their compositions. Our con- 
viction then of the genuineness of the Gospels does 
not rest exclusively, or even mainly, on the titles, but 
on the unanimous consent of ancient writers and of 
the whole Christian church in the first ages. 

In the next place we are told that “little reliance 
can be placed on the headings of ancient manuscripts 
generally.” Undoubtedly, such headings, when un- 
confirmed by further testimony, are devoid of any 
great weight, and may be set aside, if the internal 
evidence of the writings themselves disproves the 
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superscription. Still they constitute important prima 
facie evidence of authorship ; and it is to be presumed 
that they are correct, until solid reasons be shewn to 
the contrary. The headings of ancient manuscripts 
are, in point of fact, generally accepted as correct by 
critics; and the proportion, among the works of an- 
tiquity, of those reckoned spurious to those regarded 
as genuine, is small indeed. 

But it is said that in the case of “sacred records 
and “ biblical books” the headings are “ especially ” 
untrustworthy. This, we are told, “is evident, and has 
long since been proved” (10). Where the proof is to 
be found we are not informed, nor whence the pecu- 
liar untrustworthiness of what is “sacred” and 
“biblical” proceeds. We are referred however to 
the cases of the Pentateuch, the book of Daniel, and 
a certain number of the Psalms, as well known 
instances; and we shall probably not be wrong in 
assuming that these are selected as the most palpable 
cases of incorrect ascription of books which the 
Sacred Volume furnishes. We have already found 
reason to believe that in regard to the Pentateuch 
and the book of Daniel no mistake has heen com- 
mitted (11); they are the works of the authors whose 
names they bear. But in the case of the Psalms, it 
must be allowed that the headings seem frequently 
to be incorrect. Headings, it must be remembered, are 
in no case any part of the inspired Word; they indi- 
cate merely the opinion of those who had the custody 
of the Word at the time when they were prefixed. 
Now in most cases the headings would be attached 
soon after the composition of the work, when its 
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authorship was certainly known; but the Psalms do 
not appear to have been collected into a book until 
the time of Ezra (12), and the headings of many may 
have been then first affixed, those who attached them 
following a vague tradition or venturing upon con- 
jecture. Thus error has here crept in; but on this 
ground to assume that “sacred records” have a pe- 
culiar untrustworthiness in this respect, is to betray 
an irreligious spirit, and to generalise upon very 
insufficient data. 

But, it is said, “the most reputable authors amongst 
the Jews and early Christians published their works 
with the substitution of venerated names, without an 
idea that they were guilty of falsehood or deception” 
by so doing.” What is the proof of this astounding 
assertion? What early Christian authors, reputable or 
no, can be shewn to have thus acted? If the allusion 
is to the epistles of Hermas and Barnabas, it must be 
observed that the genuineness of these is still matter 
of dispute among the learned; if to such works as the 
_ Clementines, the interpolated Ignatius, and the like, 
that they are not “early” in the sense implied, for they 
belong probably to the third century (13). The prac- 
tice noted was common among heretical sects from the 
first, but it was made a reproach to them by the orcho- 
dox (14); who did not themselves adopt it till the 
teaching of the Alexandrian School had confused the 
boundaries of right and wrong, and made “pious 
frauds” appear defensible. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that any orthodox Christian of the first century 
—when it is granted that our Gospels were written — 
would have considered himself entitled to bring out 
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under a “venerated name” a work of his own com- 
position. 

Lastly, it is urged, ‘‘the titles of our Gospels are 
not intended to assert the composition of the works 
by the persons named, but only their being based 
upon a groundwork furnished by such persons, either 
orally, or in the shape of written notes” (15). “This 
seems to be the original meaning attached to the 
word xara,’ we are told. No example however is 
adduced of this use, which is certainly not that of the 
Septuagint, where the book of Nehemiah is referred 
to under the name of “The Commentaries according 
to Nehemiah” (xara tov Neeutavy);” and it cannot be 
shewn to have obtained at any period of the Greek 
language. 

It cannot therefore be asserted with any truth that 
the titles of the Gospels do not represent them as the 
compositions of the persons named therein. Nothing 
is more certain than that the object of affixing titles 
to the Gospels at all was to mark the opinion enter- 
tained of their authorship. This opinion appears to 
have been universal. We find no evidence of any 
doubt having ever existed on the subject in the early 
ages (16). Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
dria, and Origen, writers in the latter half of the 
second, or the beginning of the third century, not 
only declare the authorship unreservedly, but indicate 
or express the universal agreement of the Church 
from the first upon the subject (17). Justin, in the 
middle of the second century, speaks of the “ Gospels” 

| » 2 Mae. ii. 13. 
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which the Christians read in their Churches, as hav- 
ing been composed “by the Apostles of Christ and 
their companions ;” and he further shews by his quo- 
tations, which are abundant, that he means the 
Gospels now in our possession (18). Papias, a 
quarter of a century earlier, mentions the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark as authoritative, and de- 
clares the latter writer to have derived his materials 
from St. Peter. Thus we are brought to the very 
age of the Apostles themselves; for Papias was a 
disciple of St. John the Evangelist (19). 

Further, in the case of three out of the five His- 
torical Books of the New Testament, there is an in- 
ternal testimony to their composition by contem- 
poraries, which is of the last importance. “ And he 
that saw it,’ says St. John, “bare record, and his 
record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye may believe.” And again, still more expli- 
citly, after speaking of himself and of the circum- 
stances which caused it to be thought that he would 
not die—“ This is the disciple which testifieth of these 
things and wrote these things: and we know that his 
testimony is true.”* Hither therefore St. John must 
be allowed to have been the writer of the fourth 
Gospel, or the writer must be taxed with that “ con- 
scious intention of fiction,” which Strauss with impious 
boldness has ventured to allege against him (20). 

That the Acts of the Apostles and the third 
Gospel have ‘a testimony of a perticular . kind,” 
which seems to give them a special claim to be 

¢ John xix. 35. * Tbid. xxi. 24. 
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accepted as the works of.a contemporary, is admitted 
even by this Prince of Sceptics. The writer of the 
Acts, he allows, “by the use of the first person 
identifies himself with the companion of St. Paul,” 
and the prefaces of the two books make it plain that 
they “proceeded from the same author” (21). 
This evidence is felt to be so strong, that even 
Strauss does not venture to deny that a companion 
of St. Paul may have written the two works. He 
finds it “difficult” to believe that this was actually 
the case, and “suspects” that the passages of the 
Acts where the first person is used “belong to a 
distinct memorial by another hand, which the author 
of the Acts has incorporated into his history.” But 
still he allows the alternative—that “it is possible 
the companion of Paul may have composed the two 
—only it must have been “at a time when 
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works 
he was no longer protected by apostolic influence 
from the tide of tradition,’ and so was induced to 
receive into his narrative, and join with what he had 
heard from the apostle, certain marvellous (and there- 
fore incredible) stories which had no solid or substan- 
tial basis (22). To the objection that the Acts 
appear, from the fact of their terminating where 
they do, to have been composed at the close of St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, A.D. 58 (or A.D. 
63, according to some (23) writers), and that the 
Gospel, as being “the former treatise” * 
earlier, Strauss replies, “‘ that the breaking off of the 
Acts at that particular point might have been the 
© Actsan 1: 


, was written 
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result of many other causes; and that, at all events, 
such testimony standing alone is wholly insufficient to 
decide the historical worth of the Gospel” (24). He 
thus assumes that the testimony “stands alone,” 
forgetting or ignoring the general voice of antiquity 
on the subject of the date and value of the Gospel 
(25), while he also omits to notice the other impor- 
tant evidence of an early date which the Gospel 
itself furnishes—the declaration, namely, in the pre- 
face, that what St. Luke wrote was delivered to 
him by those “which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the Word.” 

If the third Gospel be allowed to have been com- 
posed by one who lived in the apostolic age and 
companied with the apostles, then an argument for 
the early date of the first and second will arise from 
their accordance with the third—their resemblance 
to it in style and general character, and their diver- 
sity from the productions of any other period. ‘The 
first three Gospels belong so entirely to the same 
school of thought, and the same type and stage of 
language, that on critical grounds they must be 
regarded as the works of contemporaries ; while in 
their contents they are at once so closely accordant 
with one another, and so full of little differences, 
that the most reasonable view to take of their com- 
position is that it was almost simultaneous (26). 
Thus the determination of any one out of the three 
to the apostolic age involves a similar conclusion 
with respect to the other two; and if the Gospel 

* Luke i. 2. 
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ascribed to St. Luke be allowed to be probably his, 
there can be no reason to question the tradition 
which assigns the others to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. 3 

On the whole, therefore, we have abundant reason 
to believe that the four Gospels are the works of 
persons who lived at the time when Christianity was 
first preached and established. Two of the writers— 
St. Luke and St. John—fix their own date, which 
must be accepted on their authority, unless we will 
pronounce them impostors. The two others appear 
alike by their matter and their manner to be as 
early as St. Luke, and are certainly earlier than St. 
John, whose Gospel is supplemental to the other 
three, and implies their pre-existence. Nor is there 
any reasonable ground for doubting the authorship 
which Christian antiquity with one voice declares to 
us, and in which the titles of the earliest manuscripts 
and of the most ancient versions agree. The four 
Gospels are assigned to those four persons, whom 
the Church has always honoured as Evangelists, on 
grounds very much superior to those on which the 
bulk of classical works are ascribed to particular 
authors. The single testimony of Ireneus is really 
of more weight than the whole array of witnesses 
commonly marshalled in proof of the genuineness of 
an ancient classic ; and, even if it stood alone, might 
fairly be regarded as placing the question of the 
authorship beyond all reasonable doubt or suspicion. 

If then the Gospels are genuine, what a wonder- 
ful historical treasure do we possess in them! Four 
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biographies of the great Founder of our religion by 
contemporary pens, two of them the productions of 
close friends—the other two written by those who, 
if they had no personal acquaintance with the 
Saviour, at least were the constant companions of 
such as had had intimate knowledge of Him. How 
rarely do we obtain even two distinct original 
biographies of a distinguished person! In the pecu- 
liar and unexampled circumstances of the time it is 
not surprising that many undertook to “set forth in 
order a declaration of the things” ® which constituted 
the essence of the new religion, namely, the life and 
teaching of Christ; but it is remarkable, and I think 
it may fairly be said to be providential, that four 
accounts should have been written possessing claims 
to attention so nearly equal, that the Church felt 
bound to adopt all into her Canon, whence it has 
happened that they have all come down to us. We 
should have expected, alike on the analogy of the 
Old Testament (27), and on grounds of a priori 
probability, a single record. If an authentic account 
had been published early—that is, before the separa- 
tion of the Apostles, and the formation of distinct 
Christian communities—it is probable that no second 
account would have been written, or at any rate no 
second account confirmatory to any great extent of the 
preceding one. A supplementary Gospel, like that 
of St. John, might of course have been added in any 
case; but had the Gospel of St. Matthew, for instance, 
been really composed, as some have imagined (28), 
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within a few years of our Lord’s ascension, it would 
have been carried, together with Christianity, into 
all parts of the world; and it is very unlikely ~ 
that in that case the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
Luke, which cover chiefly the same ground, would 
have been written. The need of written Gospels 
was not felt at first, while the Apostles and com- 
panions of Christ were in full vigour, and were 
continually moving from place to place, relating 
with all the fulness and variety of oral discourse the 
marvels which they had seen wrought, and the gracious 
words which they had heard uttered by their Master. 
But as they grew old, and as the sphere of their labours 
enlarged, and personal superintendence of the whole 
Church by the Apostolic body became difficult, the de-- 
sire to possess a written Gospel arose ; and simultane- 
ously, in different parts of the Church, for different por- 
tions of the Christian body, the three Gospels of St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, were published. 
This at least seems to be the theory which alone suits 
the phenomena of the case (29) ; and asit agrees nearly 
with the testimony of Irenzus (30), who is the earliest 
authority with regard to the time at which the Gos- 
pels were composed, it is well deserving of acceptance. 

If this view of the independent and nearly simul- 
taneous composition of the first three ‘Gospels be 
admitted, then we must be allowed to possess in 
substantial agreement respecting the life, character, 
their teaching, miracles, prophetic announcements, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
our Lord (31), evidence of the most important 
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kind, and such as is scarcely ever attainable with 
respect to the actions of an individual. Attempts 
have been made from time to time, and recently on a 
large scale, to invalidate this testimony by establish- 
ing the existence of minute points of disagreement 
between the accounts of the three Evangelists (32). 
But the differences adduced consist almost entirely 
of omissions by one Evangelist of what is mentioned 
by another, such omissions being regarded by Strauss 
as equivalent to direct negatives (33).. The weak 
character of the argument a silentio is now admitted 
by all tolerable critics, who have ceased to lean upon 
it with any feeling of security except under very 
peculiar circumstances. In ordinary cases, and more 
particularly in cases where brevity has been studied, 
mere silence proves absolutely nothing ; and to make 
it equivalent to counter-assertion is to confuse two 
things wholly different, and to exhibit a want of 
critical discernment, such as must in the eyes of all 
reasonable persons completely discredit the writer 
who is so unfair or so ill-judging. Yet this, I confi- 
dently affirm, is the ordinary manner of Strauss, who 
throughout his volumes conceives himself at liberty 
to discard facts recorded by one Evangelist only, on 
the mere ground of silence on the part of the others. 
Whatever an Evangelist does not record he is 
argued not to have known; and his want of know- 
ledge is taken as a proof that the event could not 
have happened. It seems to be forgotten, that, in 
the first place, eye-witnesses of one and the same 
event notice a different portion of the attendant 
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circumstances ; and that, secondly, those who record 
an event which they have witnessed omit ordinarily, 
for brevity’s sake, by far the greater portion of the 
attendant circumstances which they noticed at the 
time and still remember. Strauss’s cavils could only 
have been precluded by the mere repetition on the 
part of each Evangelist of the exact circumstances 
mentioned by every other—a repetition which would 
have been considered to mark collusion or unac- 
knowledged borrowing, and which would have thus 
destroyed their value as distinct and independent 
witnesses. : 

It has been well observed (34), that, even if all the 
difficulties and discrepancies, which this writer has 
thought to discover in the Gospels, were real and not 
merely apparent—if we were obliged to leave them 
as difficulties, and could offer no explanation of them 
(35)—still the general credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory would remain untouched, and no more would be 
proved than the absence of that complete inspiration 
which the Church has always believed to attach to 
the Evangelical writings. The writers: would be 
lowered from their pre-eminent rank as perfect and 
infallible historians, whose every word may be de- 
pended on ; but they would remain historical autho- 
rities of the first order—witnesses as fully to be 
trusted for the circumstances of our Lord’s life, as 
Xenophon for the sayings and doings of Socrates, or 
Cavendish for those of Cardinal Wolsey. The facts of 


the miracles, preaching, sufferings, death, resurrection, 


and ascension, would therefore stand firm, together 
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with those of the choice of the Apostles, the com- 
mission given them, and the communication to them 
of miraculous powers ; and these are the facts which 
establish Christianity, and form its historical basis— 
a basis which can be overthrown by nothing short of 
a proof that the New Testament 1s a forgery from 
beginning to end, or that the first preachers of 
Christianity were a set of imposters. 

For the truth of the Gospel facts does not rest 
solely upon the Gospels—they are stated with almost 
equal distinctness in the Acts, and are implied in the 
Epistles. It is not denied that a companion of St. 
Paul may have written the account of the early 
spread of the Gospel which is contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. But the Acts assume as indisputable 
the whole series of facts which form the basis on 
which Christianity sustains itself. They set forth 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God by mi- 
racles and wonders and signs, which God did by Him 
in the midst of you, as you yourselves also know ’’*—a 
man ‘who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil” '—who “ beginning 
from Galilee, after the baptism which John preached, 
published the word throughout all Judea;”! whom 
yet “they that dwelt at Jerusalem, and their rulers, 
because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
Prophets which are read every sabbath day, con- 
demned, finding no cause of death in him, yet desiring 
of Pilate that he should be slain” *—who was “ taken 

» Acts ii. 22. ' Ibid. x. 38. } Ibid. verse 37. 
Bie,» ~ ibid, xiii, 27-8; 
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and crucified by wicked hands” '—“ hanged upon a 
tree and slain””—then ‘‘taken down from the tree and 
laid in a sepulchre,’” but “raised up the third day, 
and shewed openly,”® “by many infallible proofs 
during the space of forty days,’? “not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, who 
did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead” *—and who, finally, “while his disciples beheld, 
was taken up into heaven, a cloud receiving him out 
of their sight.”" The Acts further shew that to the 
chosen “witnesses” —the Apostles to whom “the 
promise of the Father” *® had been given, and to those 
whom they associated with them in the direction of 
the infant Church, miraculous gifts were commu- 
nicated, so that they prophesied,’ cured lameness by a 
word or a touch," spake languages of which they had 
no natural knowledge,” restored the bedridden to 
health,” handled serpents,* cast out devils,” inflicted 
blindness,; raised the dead to life,* and finally even 
in some cases cured men by the touch of their sha- 
dows” or by handkerchiefs and aprons from their 
persons.” — 

The substantial truth of the history contained in 
the Acts—so far at least as it concerns St. Paul—has 
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been excellently vindicated by a writer of our own 
nation and communion, from the undesigned con- 
formity between the narrative and the KEpistles 
ascribed to the great Apostle. Without assuming 
the genuineness of those Epistles, Paley has most 
unanswerably shewn, that the peculiar nature of the 
agreement between them and the history of the Acts 
affords good reason to believe that “the persons and 
transactions described are real, the letters authentic, 
and the narration in the main true’ (36). The Hore 
Pauline establish these positions in the most satis- 
factory manner. I do not think that it is possible 
for any one to read them attentively without coming 
to the conclusion that the Epistles of St. Paul and the 
Acts of the Apostles bring us into contact with real 
persons, real scenes, real transactions—that the letters 
were actually written by St. Paul himself at the time 
and under the circumstances related in the history— 
and that. the history was composed by one who had 
that complete knowledge of the circumstances which 
could only be gained by personal observation, or by 
intimate acquaintance with the Apostle who is the 
chief subject of the narrative. The effect of a perusal 
of this masterly work will scarcely be neutralised by 
the bare and unsupported assertion of Strauss, that 
“the details concerning Paul in the Book of the Acts 
are so completely at variance with Paul’s genuine 
epistles, that it 1s extremely difficult to reconcile them 
with the notion that they were written by a com- 
panion of the Apostle” (87). The Hore Pauline 
should have been answered in detail, before such an 
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assertion was adventured on. Boldly and _ barely 
made, without a tittle of proof, it can only be regarded 
as an indication of the utter recklessness of the new 
School, and of its striking deficiency in the qualities 
which are requisite for a sound and healthy eriticism. 

It is further to be remarked, that Paley’s work, ex- 
cellent and conclusive as it must be allowed to be, is 
far from being exhaustive. He has noticed, and 
illustrated in a very admirable way, the most remark- 
able of the undesigned coincidences between the Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles; but it would not be difficult 
to increase his list by the addition of an equal 
number of similar points of agreement, which he has 
omitted (38). 3 

Again, it is to be remarked, that the argument of 
Paley is applicable also to other parts of the New 
Testament. Undesigned coincidences of the class 
which Paley notes are frequent in the Gospels, and 
have often been pointed out in passing by commen- 
tators, though Iam not aware that they have ever 
been collected or made the subject of a separate 
volume. When St. Matthew,’ however, and St. 
Luke,° in giving the list of the Apostles, place them 
in pairs without assigning a reason, while St. Mark, 
whose list is not in pairs,’ happens to mention that 
they were sent out “two and two,”® we have the 
same sort of recondite and (humanly speaking) acci- 
dental harmony on which Paley has insisted with 
such force as an evidence of authenticity and truth in 


4 Matt. x. 2-4. ¢ Luke vi. 14-16. * Mark ii. 16-19, 
® Tbid. vi. 7. 
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connexion with the history of the Acts. It would be 
easy to multiply instances; but my limits will not 
allow me to do more than briefly to allude to this head 
of evidence, to which full justice could not be done 
unless by an elaborate work on the subject (39). 
Finally, let it be considered whether the Epistles 
alone, apart from the Gospels and the Acts, do not 
sufficiently establish the historic truth of that nar- 
rative of the life of Christ and foundation of the 
Christian Church, which it has been recently at- 
tempted to resolve into mere myth and fable. The 
genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistles, with one or two 
exceptions, is admitted even by Strauss (40); and 
there are no valid reasons for entertaining any doubt 
concerning the authorship of the other Epistles, 
except perhaps in the case of that to the Hebrews, 
and of the two shorter Epistles commonly assigned 
toSt. John (41). Excluding these, we have eighteen 
letters written by five of the principal Apostles of 
Christ, one by St. John, two by St. Peter, thirteen 
by St. Paul, one by St. James, and one by St. Jude, 
his brother—partly consisting of public addresses to 
bodies of Christians, partly of instructions to indivi- 
duals—all composed for practical purposes with 
special reference to the peculiar exigencies of the 
time, but all exhibiting casually and incidentally the 
state of opinion and belief among Christians during 
the half century immediately following our Lord’s 
ascension. It is indisputable that the writers, and 
those to whom they wrote, believed in the recent oc- 
currence of a set of facts similar to, or identical with, 
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those recorded in the Gospels and the Acts—more 
particularly those which are most controverted, such 
as the transfiguration, the resurrection, and the 
ascension. “ Great is the mystery of godliness,” says 
St. Paul. “God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory.”" “Christ,” says St. Peter, “ suffered once for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
in the spirit.”* “He received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to 
him from the excellent glory, ‘This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased;’ and this voice 
which came from heaven we heard, when we were 
with him in the holy mount.”) “God raised up 
Christ from the dead, and gave him glory ” *—“ He is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God, 
angels and authorities and powers being made subject 
“Remember,” again St. Paul says, “ that 
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to him. 
Jesus Christ of the seed of David was raised from the 
dead” "—‘‘ if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching: 
vain, and your faith also is vain’"—“JI delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures; and that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the Scriptures; and that 
he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve—after that 
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he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once 
...atter that, he was seen of James, then of all the 
apostles.’° These are half-a-dozen texts out of hun- 
dreds, which might be adduced to shew that the 
writers of the Epistles, some writing before, some 
after the Evangelists, are entirely agreed with them 
as to the facts on which Christianity is based, and as 
strongly assert their reality. We are told, that “the 
Gospel myths grew up in the space of about thirty 
years, between the death of Jesus and the destruction 
of Jerusalem” (42). But in the Epistles and the Acts 
there is evidence that throughout the whole of this 
time the belief of the Church was the same—the 
Apostles themselves, the companions of Christ, main- 
tained from the first the reality of those marvellous 
events which the Evangelists have recorded—they 
proclaimed themselves the “ witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion” »—appealed to the “ miracles and signs” 4 which 
Jesus had wrought—and based their preaching: alto- 
gether upon the facts of the Gospel narrative. There 
is-no historical ground for asserting that that narra- 
tive was formed by degrees; nor is there any known 
instance of a mythic history having grown up in such 
an age, under such circumstances, or with such rapidity 
as is postulated in this case by our adversaries. The 
age was a historical age, being that of Dionysius, 
Diodorus, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Plutarch, Vale- 
rius Maximus, and Tacitus—the country was one 
where written records were kept, and historical lite- 
rature had long flourished; it produced at the very 
° 1 Cor. xv. 3-7. P Acts 1. 22; iv. 338, &e. 4 Tbid. ii. 22. 
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time when the New Testament documents were being 
written, a historian of good repute, Josephus, whose 
narrative of the events of his own time is universally 
accepted as authentic and trustworthy. To suppose 
that a mythology could be formed in such an age and 
country, is to confuse the characteristics of the most 


opposite periods—-to ascribe to a time of luxury, over- 


civilisation, and decay, a phase of thought which only 
belongs to the rude vigour and early infancy of 
nations. 

There is in very deed no other alternative, if we 
reject the historic truth of the New Testament, than 
that embraced by the old assailants of Christianity— 
the ascription of the entire religion to imposture. 
The mythical explanation seems to have been in- 
vented in order to avoid this harsh conclusion, which 
the moral tone of the religion and the sufferings of 
its first propagators in defence of it alike contradict. 
The explanation fails, however, even in this respect ; 
for its great advocate finds it insufficient to explain 
the phenomena, and finally delivers it as his opinion, 
that in many places the authors of the Gospels con- 
sciously and designedly introduced fictions into their 
narratives (43). If then we feel sure that in the books 
of the New Testament we have not the works of im- 
postors, testifying to have seen that which they had 
not seen, and knew that they had not seen; if we are 
conscious in reading them of a tone of sincerity and 
truth beyond that of even the most veracious and 
simple-minded of profane writers; if we recognise 
throughout an atmosphere of fact and reality, a har- 
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mony of statement, a frequency of undesigned coinci- 
dence, an agreement like that of honest witnesses not 
studious of seeming to agree; we must pronounce 
utterly untenable this last device of the sceptic, which 
presents even more difficulties than the old unbelief. 
We must accept the documents as at once genuine 
and authentic. The writers declare to us that which 
they have heard and seen." They were believed by 
thousands of their contemporaries, on the spot where 
they stated the most remarkable of the events to have 
taken place, and within a few weeks of the time. 
They could not be mistaken as to those events. And 
if it be granted that these happened—if the resur- 
rection and ascension are allowed to be facts, then | 
the rest of the narrative may well be received, for it 
is less marvellous. Vain are the “ profane babblings,” 
which ever “increase unto more ungodliness,’ of 
those whose “word doth eat like a canker... who 
concerning the truth have erred, —denying the resur- 
rection of Christ, and “ saying that the resurrection” 
of man ‘‘is past already,” thus “overthrowing the 
faith of some.”* “The foundation of God standeth 
sure.”* ‘Jesus Christ of the seed of David was raised 
from the dead” "—Jesus Christ, the God-Man, is “ as- 
cended into the heavens.”” These are the cardinal 
points of the Christian’s faith. On these credentials, 
which nothing can shake, he accepts as certain the 
divine mission of his Saviour. 
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LECTURE VIL. 


2 CORINTHIANS XIII. 1. 


In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established. . 
THE historical inquirer, on passing from the history 
of the Old Testament to that contained in the New, 
cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable contrast 
which exists between the two narratives in respect 
of their aim and character. In the Old Testament 
the writers seek to set before us primarily and 
mainly the history of their nation, and only seconda- 
rily and in strict subordination to this object intro- 
duce accounts of individuals (1). Their works fall 
under the head of History Proper—History, no 
doubt, of a peculiar cast,—not secular, that is, but 
sacred or theocratic,—yet still History in the strict- 
est sense of the term,—accounts of kings and rulers, 
and of the vicissitudes through which the Jewish 
nation passed, its sufferings, triumphs, checks, re- 
verses, its struggles, ruin, and recovery. In the 
Historical Books of the New Testament, on the 
contrary, these points cease altogether to engage the 
writers attention, which becomes fixed on an indivi- 
dual, whose words and actions, and the effect of 
whose teaching it is their great object to put on 
record. The authors of the Gospels are biographers 
of Christ, not historians of their nation; they intend 
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no account of the political condition of Palestine in 
their time, but only a narrative of the chief facts 
concerning our Lord—especially those of his public 
life and ministry (2). Even the Evangelist who in 
a second treatise carries on the narrative from the 
Ascension during the space of some 30 years to the 
first imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome, leaves un- 
touched the national history, and confines himself 
(as the title of his work implies) to the “acts” of 
those who made the doctrine of Christ known to the 
world. Hence the agreement to be traced between 
the sacred narrative and profane history in this part 
of the Biblical records, consists only to a very small ex- 
tent of an accord with respect to the main facts related, 
which it scarcely came within the sphere of the civil 
historian to commemorate ; it is to be found chiefly, if 
not solely, in harmonious representations with respect 
to facts which in the Seriptural narrative are incidental 
and secondary, as the names, offices, and characters 
of the political personages to whom there happens to 
be allusion ; the general condition of the Jews and 
heathen at the time; the prevalent manners and 
customs; and the like. The value of such confirma- 
tion is not, however, less, but rather greater than 
that of the more direct confirmation which would 
result from an accordance with respect to main facts 
—-in the first place, because it is a task of the 
extremest difficulty for any one but an honest con- 
temporary writer to maintain accuracy in the wide 
field of incidental allusion (3); and secondly, because 


_ exactness in such matters is utterly at variance with 
N 2 
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the mythical spirit, of which, according to the latest 
phase of unbelief, the narrative of the New Testa- 
ment is the product. The detail and appearance 
of exactness, which characterises the Evangelical 
writings, is of itself a strong argument against the 
mythical theory ; if it can be shown that the detail 
is correct and the exactness that of persons inti- 
mately acquainted with the whole history of the time 
and bent on faithfully recording it, that theory may 
be considered as completely subverted and disproved. 
It will be the chief object of the present Lecture to 
make it apparent that this is the case with respect 
to the Evangelical writings—that the incidental 
references to the civil history of the time of which 
they treat, and to the condition of the nations with 
which they deal, are borne out, for the most part, by 
Pagan or Jewish authors, and are either proved thus 
to be correct, or are at any rate such as there is 
no valid reason, on account of any disagreement 
with profane authorities, seriously to question. 
Before entering, however, on this examination of 
the incidental allusions or secondary facts in the 
New Testament narrative, 1t 1s important to notice 
two things with regard to the main facts; in the 
first place, that some of them (as the miracles, the 
resurrection, and the ascension) are of such a nature 
that no testimony to them from profane sources was 
to be expected, since those who believed them natu- 
rally and almost necessarily became Christians; and 
secondly, that with regard to such as are not of this 
character, there does exist profane testimony of the 
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first order. The existence at this time of one called 
by his followers Christ, the place of his teaching, his 
execution by Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea 
under Tiberius, the rapid spread of his doctrine 
through the Roman world, the vast number of con- 
verts made in a short time, the persecutions which 
they underwent, the innocency of their lives, their 
worship of Christ as God—are witnessed to by 
Heathen writers of eminence, and would be certain 
and indisputable facts, had the New Testament 
never been written. Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, 
Pliny, Trajan, Adrian (4), writing in the century 
immediately following upon the death of Christ, 
declare these things to us, and establish, so firmly 
that no sceptic can even profess to doubt it, the 
historical character of (at least) that primary ground- 
work whereon the Christian story, as related by the 
Hivangelists, rests as on an immovable basis. These 
classic notices compel even those who set no value 
on the historical Christ, to admit his existence (5) ; 
they give a definite standing-point to the religion, 
which might otherwise have been declared to have 
no historical foundation at all, but to be purely and 
absolutely mythic; they furnish, taken by them- 
selves, no unimportant argument for the truth of the 
religion, which they prove to have been propagated 
with such zeal, by persons of pure and holy lives, 
in spite of punishments and persecutions of the most 
fearful kind; and they form, in combination with 
the argument from the historic accuracy of the inci- 
dental allusions, an evidence in favour of the sub- 
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stantial truth of the New Testament narrative which 
is amply sufficient to satisfy any fair mind. As they 
have been set forth fully and with admirable argu- 
mentative skill by so popular a writer as Paley, I 
am content to make this passing allusion to them, 
and to refer such of my hearers as desire a fuller 
treatment of the point to the excellent chapter on 
the subject in the first part of Paley’s ‘ Evidences ’ (6). 

If an objection be raised against the assignment 
of very much weight to these testimonies of adver- 
saries on account of their scant number and brevity ; 
and if it be urged, that supposing the New Testa- 
ment narrative to be true, we should have expected 
far more frequent and fuller notices of the religion 
and its Founder than the remains of antiquity in fact 
furnish,—if it be said (for instance) that Josephus 
ought to have related the miracles of Christ, and 
Seneca, the brother of Gallio, his doctrines; that the 
observant Pausanias, the voluminous Plutarch, the 
copious Dio, the exact Arrian, should have made 
frequent mention of Christianity in their writings, 
instead of almost wholly ignoring it (7); let it be 
considered, in the first place, whether the very 
silence of these writers is not a proof of the impor- 
tance which in their hearts they assigned to Chris- 
tianity, and the difficulty which they felt in dealing 
with it—whether in fact it is not a forced and 
studied reticence—a reticence so far from being indi- 
cative of ignorance that it implies only too much 
knowledge, having its origin in a feeling that it was 
best to ignore what it was unpleasant to confess and 
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impossible to meet satisfactorily. Pausanias must 
certainly have been aware that the shrines of his 
beloved gods were in many places deserted, and 
that their temples were falling into decay owing to 
the conversion of the mass of the people to the new 
religion ; we may be sure he inwardly mourned over 
this sad spirit of disaffection 





this madness (as he 
must have thought it) of a degenerate age; but no 
word is suffered to escape him on the painful sub- 
ject; he is too jealous of his gods’ honour to allow 
that there are any who dare to insult them, Like 
the faithful retainer of a falling house he covers 
up the shame of his masters, and bears his head so 
much the more proudly because of their depressed 
condition. Again, it is impossible that Epictetus 
could have been ignorant of the wonderful patience 
and constancy of the Christian martyrs, of their 
marked contempt of death and general indifference 
to worldly things—he must, one would think, as a 
Stoic, have been moved with a secret admiration of 
those great models of fortitude, and if he had allowed 
himself to speak freely, could not but have made 
frequent reference to them. The one contemptuous 
notice, which is all that Arrian reports (8), suffi- 
ciently indicates his knowledge; the entire silence, 
except in this passage (9), upon what it so nearly 
concerned a Stoical philosopher to bring forward, 
can only be viewed as the studied avoidance of a 
topic which would have been unpalatable to his 
hearers, and to himself perhaps not wholly agree- 
able. The philosopher who regarded himself as 
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raised by study and reflection to an exalted height 
above the level of ordinary humanity, would not be 
altogether pleased to find that his elevation was 
attained by hundreds of common men, artisans and 
labourers, through the power of a religion which he 
looked on as mere fanaticism. Thus from different 
motives,—from pride, from policy, from fear of 
offending the Chief of the state, from real attach- 
ment to the old Heathenism and tenderness for it, 
—the heathen writers who witnessed the birth and 
growth of Christianity, united in a reticence, which 
causes their notices of the religion to be a very 
insufficient measure of the place which it really held 
in their thoughts and apprehensions. <A large allow- 
ance is to be made for this studied silence in esti- 
mating the value of the actual testimonies to the 
truth of the New Testament narrative adducible 
from heathen writers of the first and second centu- 
turies (10). 

And the silence of Josephus is, more plainly still, 
wilful and affected. It is quite impossible that the 
Jewish historian should have been ignorant of the 
events which had drawn the eyes of so many to 
Judea but a few years before his own birth, and 
which a large and increasing sect believed to possess 
a supernatural character. Jesus of Nazareth was, 
humanly speaking, at least as considerable a person- 
age as John the Baptist, and the circumstances of his 
life and death must have attracted at least as much 
attention. There was no good reason why Josephus, 
if he had been an honest historian, should have men- 
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tioned the latter and omitted the former. He had 
grown to manhood during the time that Christianity 
was being spread over the world (11); he had pro- 
bably witnessed the tumults excited against St. Paul 
by his enemies at Jerusalem ;* he knew of the irre- 
gular proceedings against “James the Lord’s bro- 
ther” (12); he must have been well acquainted 
with the various persecutions which the Christians 
had undergone at the hands of both Jews and 
heathen (13); at any rate he could not fail to be at 
least as well-informed as Tacitus on the subject of 
transactions, of which his own country had been the 
scene, and which had fallen partly within his own 
lifetime. When therefore we find that he is abso- 
lutely silent concerning the Christian religion, and, 
if he mentions Christ at all, mentions him only 
incidentally in a single passage, as ‘“ Jesus, who was 
called Christ” (14), without appending further com- 
ment or explanation; when we find this, we cannot 
but conclude that for some reason or other the Jew- 
ish historian practises an intentional reserve, and 
will not enter upon a subject which excites his fears 
(15), or offends his prejudices. No conclusions 
inimical to the historic accuracy of the New Testa- 
ment can reasonably be drawn ‘from the silence of a 
writer who determinately avoids the subject. 
Further, in estimating the value of that direct 
evidence of adversaries to the main facts of Chris- 
tianity which remains to us, we must not overlook 
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the probability that much evidence of this kind has 
perished. The books of the early opponents of 
Christianity, which might have been of the greatest 
use to us for the confirmation of the Gospel History 
(16), were with an unwise zeal destroyed by the 
first Christian Emperors (17). Other testimony of 
the greatest importance has perished by the ravages 
of time. It seems certain that Pilate remitted to 
Tiberius an account of the execution of our Lord, 
and the grounds of it; and that this document, to 
which Justin Martyr more than once alludes (18), 
was deposited in the archives of the Empire. The 
“¢ Acts of Pilate,” as they were called, seem to have 
contained an account, not only of the circumstances 
of the crucifixion, and the grounds upon which the 
Roman governor regarded himself as justified in 
passing sentence of death upon the accused, but also 
of the Miracles of Christ—his cures performed upon 
the lame, the dumb, and the blind, his cleansing of 
lepers, and his raising of the dead (19). If this 
valuable direct testimony had been preserved to us, 
it would scarcely have been necessary to enter on 
the consideration of those indirect proofs of the his- 
torical truth of the New Testament narrative arising 
from the incidental allusions to the civil history of 
the times which must now occupy our attention. 

The incidental allusions to the civil history of the 
times which the writings of the Evangelists furnish, 
will, I think, be most conveniently reviewed by 
being grouped under three heads. I shall consider, 
first of all, such as bear upon the general condition 
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of the countries which were the scene of the history ; 
secondly, such as have reference to the civil rulers 
and administrators who are represented as exercising 
authority in the countries at the time of the narra- 
tive; and, thirdly, such as touch on separate and 
isolated facts which might be expected to obtain 
mention in profane writers. These three heads will 
embrace all the most important of the allusions in 
question, and the arrangement of the scattered no- 
tices under them will, I hope, prove conducive to 
perspicuity. 

I. The political condition of Palestine at the time 
to which the New Testament narrative properly 
belongs, was one curiously complicated and anomal- 
ous; it underwent frequent changes, but retained 
through all of them certain peculiarities, which made 
the position of the country unique among the depen- 
dencies of Rome. Not having been conquered in 
the ordinary way, but having passed under the 
Roman dominion with the consent and by the assis- 
tance of a large party among the inhabitants, it was 
allowed to maintain for a while a species of semi- 
independence, not unlike that of various native 
states in India which are really British dependencies. 
A mixture, and to some extent an alternation, of 
Roman with native power resulted from this arrange- 
ment, and a consequent complication in the political 
status, which must have made it very difficult to be 
thoroughly understood by any one who was not a 
native and a contemporary. The chief representa- 
tive of the Roman power in the Hast—the President 
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of Syria, the local governor, whether a Herod or a 
Roman Procurator, and the High Priest, had each 
and all certain rights and a certain authority in the 
country. A double system of taxation, a double ad- 
ministration of justice, and even in some degree a 
double military command, were the natural conse- 
quence; while Jewish and Roman customs, Jewish 
and Roman words, were simultaneously in use, and 
a condition of things existed full of harsh contrasts, 
strange mixtures, and abrupt transitions. Within 
the space of 50 years, Palestine was a single united 
kingdom under a native ruler, a set of principalities 
under native ethnarchs and tetrarchs, a country in 
part containing such principalities, in part reduced 
to the condition of a Roman province, a kingdom 
reunited once more under a native sovereign, and 
a country reduced wholly under Rome and governed 
by procurators dependent on the president of Syria, 
but still subject in certain respects to the Jewish 
monarch of a neighbouring territory. These facts 
we know from Josephus (20) and other writers, 
who, though less accurate, on the whole confirm his 
statements (21); they render the civil history of 
Judea during the period one very difficult to master 
and remember; the frequent changes, supervening 
upon the original complication, are a fertile source of 
confusion, and seem to have bewildered even the 
sagacious and painstaking Tacitus (22). The New 
Testament narrative, however, falls into no error in 
treating of the period; it marks, incidentally and 
without effort or pretension, the various changes in 
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the civil government—the sole kingdom of Herod 
the Great,°—the partition of his dominions among 
his sons,*—the reduction of Judea to the condition of 
a Roman province, while Galilee, Iturea, and Tra- 
chonitis continued under native princes,°—the resto- 
ration of the old kingdom of Palestine in the person 
of Agrippa the First,’ and the final reduction of the 
whole under Roman rule, and re-establishment of 
Procurators® as the civil heads, while a species of 
ecclesiastical superintendence was exercised by 
Agrippa the Second* (23). Again, the New Testa- 
ment narrative exhibits in the most remarkable way 
the mixture in the government—the occasional 
power of the president of Syria, as shown in Cyre- 
niuss “taxing ;”' the ordinary division of authority 
between the High Priest and the Procurator; ‘ 
the existence of two separate taxations—the civil 
and the ecclesiastical, the “census” * and the “ di- 
drachm ;”* of two tribunals, two modes of capital 
punishment (24), two military forces," two methods 
of marking time;° at every turn it shows, even in 
such little matters as verbal expressions, the co-exis- 
tence of Jewish with Roman ideas and practices in 
the country—a co-existence, which (it must be re- 
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membered) came to an end within forty years of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. The conjunction in the same 
writings of such Latinisms as xevtupiwy, Neyedv, Tpat- 
TwpLony, KOUTTMOLA, KIVTOS, KoOpavTns, dnvaptoy, acouptoy, 
| OTEKOVAAT WP, ppayedrooas, and the like (25), with such 
Hebraisms as copGav, paBBouvi, dvo dvo, Tpaciar tpasta, 
TO Bdédduypa Tis épnuscews (26), was only natural in 
Palestine during the period between Herod the 
Great and the destruction of Jerusalem, and marks 
the writers for Jews of that time and country. The 
memory of my hearers will add a multitude of 
instances from the Gospels and the Acts similar in 
their general character to those which have been 
here adduced—indicative, that is, of the semi-Jewish, 
semi-Roman condition of the Holy Land at the 
period of the New Testament narrative. 

The general tone and temper of the Jews at the 
time, their feelings towards the Romans, and towards 
their neighbours, their internal divisions and sects, 
their confident expectation of a deliverer, are repre- 
sented by Josephus and other writers in a manner 
which very strikingly accords with the account inci- 
dentally given by the Evangelists. The extreme 
corruption and wickedness, not only of the mass of 
the people, but even of the rulers and chief men, is 
asserted by Josephus in the strongest terms (27); 
while at the same time he testifies to the existence 
among them of a species of zeal for religion—a rea- 
diness to attend the feasts (28), a regularity in the 
offering of sacrifice (29), an almost superstitious 
regard for the temple (30), and a fanatic abhorrence 
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of all who sought to “change the customs which 
Moses had delivered.”? The conspiracy against He- 
rod the Great, when ten men bound themselves by an 
oath to kill him, and having armed themselves with 
short daggers, which they hid under their clothes, 
entered into the theatre where they expected Herod 
to arrive, intending if he came to fall upon him and 
dispatch him with their weapons (31), breathes the 
identical spirit of that against St. Paul, which the 
promptness of the chief captain Lysias alone frus- 
trated. Many such close resemblances have been 
pointed out (32). We find from Josephus that there 
was a warm controversy among the Jews themselves 
as to the lawfulness of “giving tribute to Cesar’’’ 
(33); that the Samaritans were so hostile to such of 
the Galileans as had their “ faces set to go to Jerusa- 
lem,” * that, on one occasion at least, they fell upon 
those who were journeying through their land to 
attend a feast, and murdered a large number (34); 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees were noted sects, 
distinguished by the tenets which in Scripture are 
assigned to them (35); that the Pharisees were the 
more popular, and persuaded the common people as 
they pleased, while the Sadducees were important 
chiefly as men of high rank and station (36); and 
that a general expectation, founded upon the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, existed among the Jews 
during the Roman war, that a great king was about 
to rise up in the Hast, of their own race and country 
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(37). This last fact is confirmed by both Suetonius 
(88) and Tacitus (39), and is one which even 
Strauss does not venture to dispute (40). Important 
in many ways, it adds a final touch to that truthful 
portraiture of the Jewish people at this period of 
their history, which the Gospels and the Acts fur- 
nish—a portraiture alike free from flattery and un- 
fairness, less harsh on the whole than that of Jose- 
phus, if less favourable than that of Philo (41). 

It would be easy to point out a further agreement 
between the Evangelical historians and profane 
writers with respect to the manners and customs 
of the Jews at this period. There is scarcely a 
matter of this kind noted in the New Testament 
which may not be confirmed from Jewish sources, 
such as Josephus, Philo, and the Mishna. The field, 
however, is too extensive for our present considera- 
tion. To labour in it is the province rather of the 
Commentator than of the Lecturer, who cannot effec- 
tively exhibit arguments which depend for their 
force upon the accumulation of minute details. 

The points of agreement hitherto adduced have 
had reference to the Holy Land and its inhabitants. 
It is not, however, in this connexion only that the 
accuracy of the Evangelical writers in their accounts 
of the general condition of those countries which are 
the scene of their history, is observable. Their de- 
scriptions of the Greek and Roman world, so far as it 
comes under their cognizance, are most accurate. 
Nowhere have the character of the Athenians and 
the general appearance of Athens been more truth- 
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fully and skilfully portrayed than in the few verses 
of the Acts which contain the account of St. Paul’s 
visit.” The city “full of idols” (xaretdwros")—in 
“oold, and silver, and* marble, graven by art and 
man’s device”” recalls the zoArs 6An Bowpmos, 6Ay Ooua 
Qcois Kat avaOyua of Xenophon (42), the “ Athenee si- 
mulachra deorum hominumque habentes, omni genere 
et materiz et artium insignia” of Livy (43). The 
people—“ Athenians and_ strangers, spending their 
time in nothing else but hearing or telling of some new 
thing” “—philosophising and disputing on Mars’ Hill 
and in the market-place,* glad to discuss though dis- 
inclined to believe,’ and yet religious withal, standing 
in honourable contrast with the other Greeks in re- 
spect of their reverence for things divine,’ are put 
before us with all the vividness of life, just as they 
present themselves to our view in the pages of their 
own historians and orators (44). Again, how strik- 
ing and how thoroughly classical is the account of 
the tumult at Hphesus,* where almost every word 
receives illustration from ancient coins and inscrip- 
tions (45), as has been excellently shewn in a recent 
work of great merit on the Life of St. Paul! Or if 
we turn to Rome and the Roman system, how truly 
do we find depicted the great and terrible Emperor 
whom all feared to provoke (46)—the provincial ad- 
ministration by proconsuls and others chiefly anxious 
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that tumults should be prevented (47)—the contemp- 


tuous religious tolerance (48)—the noble principles of 
Roman law, professed, if not always acted on, where- 
by-accusers and accused were brought “‘ face to face,” 
and the latter had free “license to answer for them- 
selves concerning the crimes laid against them”? (49) 
—the privileges of Roman citizenship, sometimes 
acquired by birth, sometimes by purchase (50)—the 
right of appeal possessed and exercised by the pro- 
vincials (51)—the treatment of prisoners (52)—the 
peculiar manner of chaining them (53)—the employ- 
ment of soldiers as their guards (54)—the examina- 
tion by torture (55)—the punishment of condemned 
persons, not being Roman citizens, by scourging and 
crucifixion (56)—the manner of this punishment (57) 
—the practice of bearing the cross (58), of affixing a 
title or superscription (59), of placing soldiers under 
a centurion to watch the carrying into effect of the 
sentence (60), of giving the garments of the sufferer 
to these persons (61), of allowing the bodies after 


death to be buried by the friends (62)—and the like! . 


The sacred historians are as familiar, not only with 
the general character, but even with some of the ob- 
scurer customs of Greece and Rome, as with those of 
their own country. Fairly observant, and always 
faithful in their accounts, they continually bring 
before us little points which accord minutely with 
notices in profane writers nearly contemporary with 
them, while occasionally they increase our knowledge 
of classic antiquity by touches harmonious with its 
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spirit, but additional to the information which we 
derive from the native authorities (63). 

Again, it has been with reason remarked (64), that 
the condition of the Jews beyond the limits of Pales- 
tine is represented by the Evangelical writers very 
agreeably to what may be gathered of it from Jewish 
and Heathen sources. The wide dispersion of the 
chosen race is one of the facts most evident upon the 
surface of the New Testament history. ‘Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia and Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt, and the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretes, and 
Arabians,’° are said to have been witnesses at Jeru- 
salem of the first outpouring of the Holy Ghost. In 
the travels of St. Paul through Asia Minor and 
Greece there is scarcely a city to which he comes but 
has a large body of Jewish residents (65). Compare 
with these representations the statements of Agrippa 
the First in his letter to Caligula, as reported by the 
Jewish writer, Philo. ‘“ The holy city, the place of 
my nativity,’ he says, “is the metropolis, not of 
Judea only, but of most other countries, by means 
of the colonies which have been sent out of it from 
time to time—some to the neighbouring countries 
of Heypt, Phoenicia, Syria, and Coelesyria—some to 
more distant regions, as Pamphylia, Cilicia, Asia as 
far as Bithynia and the recesses of Pontus; and in 
Kurope, Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, AXtolia, Attica, 
Argos, Corinth, together with the most famous of the 
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islands, Hubcea, Cyprus, and Crete; to say nothing 
of those who dwell beyond the Euphrates. For, ex- 
cepting a small part of the Babylonian and other 
satrapies, all the countries which have a fertile 
territory possess Jewish inhabitants; so that if thou 
shalt shew this kindness to my native place, thou 
wilt benefit not one city only, but thousands in every 
region of the world, in Hurope, in Asia, in Africa— 
on the continents, and in the islands—on the shores 
of the sea, and in the interior” (66). In a similar 
strain Philo himself boasts, that “one region does 





not contain the Jewish people, since it is exceedingly 
numerous; but there are of them in almost all the 
flourishing countries of Hurope and Asia, both conti- 
nental and insular” (67). And the customs of these 
dispersed Jews are accurately represented in the New 
Testament. That they consisted in part of native Jews, 
in part of converts or proselytes, 1s evident from Jose- 
phus (68) ; that they had places of worship, called syna- 
gogues or oratories, in the towns where they lived, 
appears from Philo; that these were commonly by 
the sea-side, or by a river side, as represented in the 
Acts,* is plain from many authors (69); that they 
had also—at least sometimes—a synagogue belonging 
to them at Jerusalem, whither they resorted at the 
time of the feasts, is certain from the Talmudical 
writers (70); that at Rome they consisted in great 
part of freedmen or “ Libertines” —whence “ the syna- 
gogue of the Libertines” °—may be gathered from 
Philo (71) and Tacitus (72). Their feelings towards 
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the apostolic preachers are such as we should expect 
from persons whose close contact with those of a 
different religion made them all the more zealous for 
their own; and their tumultuous proceedings are in 
accordance with all that we learn from profane 
authors of the tone and temper of the Jews generally 

at this period (73). 

' II. I proceed now to consider the second of the 
three heads under which I proposed to collect the 
chief incidental allusions to the civil history of the 
times contained in the New Testament. 

The civil governors and administrators distinctly 
mentioned by the New Testament historians are the 
following—the Roman Emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Claudius—the Jewish kings and princes, Herod 
the Great, Archelaus, Herod the tetrarch, (or, as he 
is commonly called, Herod Antipas,) Philip the te- 
trarch, Herod Agrippa the first, and Herod Agrippa 
the second—the Roman governors, Cyrenius (or Qui- 
rinus), Pontius Pilate, Sergius Paulus, Gallio, Festus, 
and Felix—and the Greek tetrarch, Lysanias. It 
may be shewn from profane sources, in almost every 
case, that these persons existed—that they lived at 
the time and bore the office assigned to them—that 
they were related to each other, where any relation- 
ship is stated, as Scripture declares—and_ that the 
actions ascribed to them are either actually such as 
they performed, or at least in perfect harmony with 
what profane history tells us of their characters. 

With regard to the Roman Emperors, it is enough 
to remark, that Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius 
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occur in their right order, that St. Luke in placing 
the commencement of our Lord’s ministry in the 
15th year of Tiberius’ and assigning to its duration 
a short term—probably three years—is in accord 
with Tacitus, who makes Christ suffer under Tiberius 
(74)—and that the birth of our Lord under Augus- 
 tus,® and the accession before the second journey of 
St. Paul of Claudius," are in harmony with the date 
obtainable from St. Luke for the crucifixion, and 
sufficiently suit the general scheme of profane chro- 
nology, which places the accession of Augustus 44 
years before that of Tiberius, and makes Claudius 
relon from a.p. 41 to a.D. 54. No very close 
agreement can be here exhibited on account of the 
deficiency of an exact chronology, which the Gospels 
share with many of the most important historical 
writings; but at any rate the notices are accordant 
with one another, and present, when compared with 
the dates furnished by profane writers, no difficulty 
of any real importance (75). 

The Jewish kings and princes whose names occur 
in the New Testament narrative, occupy a far more 
prominent place in it than the Roman Emperors. 
The Gospel narrative opens “in the days of Herod 
the king,” * who, as the father of Archelaus,) may be 
identified with the first monarch of the name, the son 
of Antipater, the Idumzan (76). This monarch is 
known to have reigned in Palestine contemporane- 
ously with Augustus, who confirmed him in _ his 
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kingdom (77), and of whom he held the sovereignty 
till his decease (78). Cunning, suspicion, and cruelty, 
are the chief traits of his character as depicted in 
Scripture, and these are among his most marked 
characteristics in Josephus (79). It has been ob- 
jected to the Scriptural narrative, that Herod would 
not have been likely to enquire of the Magi at what 
time they first saw the star, since he expected them 
to return and give him a full description of the child 
(80); but this keen and suspicious foresight, where 
his own interests were (as he thought) concerned, is 
quite in keeping with the representations of Josephus, 
who makes him continually distrust those with whom 
he has any dealings. The consistency of the mas- 
sacre at Bethlehem with his temper and disposition 
is now acknowledged (81); scepticism has nothing to 
urge against it except the silence of the Jewish 
writers, which is a weak argument, and one out- 
weighed, in my judgment, by the testimony, albeit 
somewhat late and perhaps inaccurate, of Macrobius 
(82). 

At the death of Herod the Great, his kingdom 
(according to Josephus) was divided, with the con- 
sent of Augustus, among three of his sons. Arche- 
laus received Judea, Samaria, and Idumza, with the 
title of ethnarch; Philip and Antipas were made 
tetrarchs, and received, the latter Galilee and Perea, 
the former Trachonitis and the adjoining regions (83). 
The notices of the Evangelists are confessedly in 
complete accordance with these statements (84). St. 
Matthew mentions the succession of Archelaus in 
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Judeea, and implies that he did not reign in Galilee ;* 
St. Luke records Philip’s tetrarchy ;’ while the te- 
trarchy of Antipas, who is designated by his family 
name of Herod, is distinctly asserted by both Evan- 
gelists." Moreover, St. Matthew implies that Arche- 
laus bore a bad character at the time of his accession 
or soon afterwards, which is consistent with the 
account of Josephus, who tells us that he was hated 
by the other members of his family (85), and that 
shortly after his father’s death he slew 3000 Jews on 
occasion of a tumult at Jerusalem (86). The first 
three Evangelists agree as to the character of Herod 
Antipas, which is weak rather than cruel or blood- 
thirsty ; and their portraiture is granted to be “ not 
inconsistent with his character, as gathered from 
other sources” (87). The facts of his adultery with 
Herodias, the wife of one of his brothers (88), and of 
his execution of John the Baptist for no crime that 
could be alleged against him (89), are recorded by 
Josephus; and though in the latter case there 1s some 
apparent diversity in the details, yet it is allowed 
that the different accounts may be reconciled (90). 
The continuance of the tetrarchy of Philip be- 
yond the fifteenth, and that of Antipas beyond the 
eighteenth of Tiberius, is confirmed by Josephus 
(91), who also shows that the ethnarchy of Archelaus 
came speedily to an end, and that Judea was then 
reduced to the condition of a Roman province, and 
governed for a considerable space by Procurators 
(92). However, after a while, the various domi- 
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nions of Herod the Great were reunited in the person 
of his grandson, Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus and 
brother of Herodias; who was allowed the title of 
king, and was in favour with both Caligula and 
Claudius (93). It cannot be doubted that this person 
is the “ Herod the king” of the Acts,* whose perse- 
cution of the Church, whose impious pride, and 
whose miserable death are related at length by the 
sacred historian. My hearers are probably familiar 
with that remarkable passage of Josephus in which 
he records with less accuracy of detail than St. Luke 
the striking circumstances of this monarch’s decease 
—the “set day’’—the public assemblage—the “ royal 
dress’’—the impious flattery—its complacent recep- 
tion——the sudden judgment—the excruciating disease 
—the speedy death (94). Nowhere does profane his- 
tory furnish a more striking testimony to the sub- 
stantial truth of the sacred narrative—nowhere is the 
superior exactness of the latter over the former more 
conspicuous. : 

On the death of Herod Agrippa, Judeea (as Jose- 
phus informs us) became once more a Roman pro- 
vince under Procurators (95) ; but the small kingdom 
of Chalcis was, a few years later, conferred by Clau- 
dius on this Herod’s son, Agrippa the Second, who 
afterwards received other territories (96). This prince 
is evidently the “king Agrippa” before whom St. 
Paul pleaded his cause. The Bernice who is men- 
tioned as accompanying him on his visit to Festus,” 
was his sister, who lived with him and commonly 
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accompanied him upon his journeys (97). Besides 
his separate sovereignty, he had received from the 
Kmperor a species of ecclesiastical supremacy in 
Judea, where he had the superintendence of the 
temple, the direction of the sacred treasury, and the 
right of nominating the High Priest (98). These 
circumstances account sufficiently for his visit to 
Judea, and explain the anxiety of Festus that he 
should hear St. Paul, and St. Paul’s willingness to 
plead before him. : ® 

The Roman Procurators, Pontius Pilate, Felix, 
and Festus, are prominent personages in the history 
of Josephus, where they occur in the proper chrono- 
logical position (99), and bear characters very agree- 
able to those which are assigned them by the sacred 
writers. The vacillation of Pilate, his timidity, and 
at the same time his occasional violence (100), the 
cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of Felix (101), and the 
comparatively equitable and mild character of Festus 
(102), are apparent in the Jewish historian; and 
have some sanction from other writers (103). The 
character of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia (104) and 
brother of the philosopher Seneca, is also in close 
accordance with that which may be gathered from 
the expressions of Seneca and Statius, who speak of 
him as “delightful” or “charming” (105). Of Qui- 
rinus (or Cyrenius) it is enough to say that he was 
President of Syria shortly after the deposition of 
Archelaus, and that he was certainly sent to effect a 
“taxing” or enrolment of all persons within his pro- 
vinee, Palestine included (106). Sergius Paulus is 
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unknown to us except from St. Luke’s account of 
him; but his name is one which was certainly 
borne by Romans of this period (107), and his office 
ig designated correctly (108). 
The Greek tetrarch, Lysanias, is the only civil 
g@overnor mentioned in the New Testament about 
whom there is any real difficulty. A Lysanias held 
certainly a government in these parts in the time of 
Antony (109); but this person was put to death 
more than 30 years before the birth of Christ (110), 
and therefore cannot be the prince mentioned as 
ruling over Abilene 30 years after Christ's birth. 
It is argued that St. Luke “ erred,” being misled by 
the circumstance that the region continued to be 
known as “the Abilene of Lysanias” down to the 
time of the second Agrippa (111). But, on the 
other hand, 1t is allowed that a second Lysanias 
might have existed without obtaining mention from 
profane writers (112); and the facts, that Abilene 
was in Agrippa’s time connected with the name 
Lysanias, and that there is no reason to believe that 
it formed any part of the dominions of the first 
Lysanias, favour the view, that a second Lysanias, 
a descendant of the first, obtained. from Augustus or 
Tiberius an investiture of the tract in question (113). 
III. It now only remains to touch briefly on a few 
of the remarkable facts in the New Testament narra- 
tive which might have been expected to attract the 
attention of profane historians, and of which we 
should naturally look to have some record. Such 
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facts are the “decree from Cesar Augustus that all 
_ the world should be taxed” '—the “taxing” of Cyre- 
nius *—the preaching and death of John the Baptist 
—our Lord’s execution as a criminal—the adultery 
of Herod Antipas—the disturbances created by the 
impostors Theudas and Judas of Galilee ‘"—the death 
of Herod Agrippa—the famine in the days of Clau- 
dius"—and the “uproar” of the Egyptian who “led 
out into the wilderness 4000 men that were mur- 
derers.” ° Of these events almost one-half have 
been already shown to have been recorded by pro- 
fane writers whose works are still extant (114). The 
remainder will now be considered with the brevity 
which my limits necessitate. 

It has been asserted that no “taxing of all the 
world ”—that is, of the whole Roman Empire—took 
place in the time of Augustus (115); but as the 
opposite view is maintained by Savigny (116)—the 
best modern authority upon Roman law—+this asser- 
tion cannot be considered to need examination here. 
A far more important objection to St. Luke’s state- 
ment is derived from the time at which this “ tax- 
ing” is placed by him. Josephus mentions the 
extension of the Roman census to Judea under 
Cyrenius, at least ten years later—after the removal 
of Archelaus (117), and seems to speak of this as the 
first occasion on which his countrymen were com- 
pelled to submit to this badge of subjection. It is 
argued that this must have been the first occasion ; 
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and the words of St. Luke (it is said)—“ this taxing 
was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria”’—show that he intended the taxing men- 
tioned by Josephus, which he consequently mis~ 
dated by a decade of years (118). But the meaning 
of the passage in St. Luke is doubtful in the ex- 
treme; and it admits of several explanations which 
reconcile it with all that Josephus says (119). Per- 
haps the best explanation is that of Whiston (120) 
and Prideaux (121)—that the design of Augustus 
was first fully executed (éyévero) when Cyrenius was 
governor, though the decree went forth and the 
enrolment commenced ten years earlier. 

The taxing of Cyrenius of which St. Luke speaks 
in this passage, and to which he also alludes in the 
Acts,” is (as we have seen) very fully narrated by 
Josephus. It caused the rebellion mentioned in 
Gamaliel’s speech, which was headed by Judas of . 
Galilee, who “drew away much people after him,” 
but “‘ perished,’—all, as many as obeyed him, being 
“dispersed.” * This account harmonises well with 
that of Josephus, who regards the followers of Judas 
as numerous enough to constitute a sect (122), and 
notes their reappearance in the course of the last 
war with Rome, by which it is shown that though 
scattered they had not ceased to exist (123). 

The disturbance created by a certain Theudas, 
some time before the rebellion of Judas of Galilee, 
seems not to be mentioned by any ancient author. 
The identity of names is a very insufficient ground 
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for assuming this impostor to be the same as the 
Theudas of Josephus (124), who raised troubles in 
the procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus, about ten years 
after Gamaliel made his speech. There were, as 
Josephus says (125), “innumerable disturbances” in 
Judea about this time; and it is not at all impro- 
bable that within the space of forty years, during 
which a number of impostors gathered followers and 
led them to destruction, two should have borne the 
same name. Nor can it be considered surprising 
that Josephus has passed over the earlier Theudas, 
since his followers were only 400, and since the 
historian evidently omits all but the most important 
of the troubles which had afflicted his country. 


9 


The “uproar” of the Egyptian who “led out 
into the wilderness 4000 men that were murderers,” ¥ 
is described at length by the Jewish writer (126), 
. the only noticeable difference between his account 
and that of St. Luke being that Josephus in his pre- 
sent text calls the number of this impostor’s followers 
30,000. From internal evidence there is reason to 
think that tprcuvpio: is a corrupt reading (127); but 
even as the text stands, it does not contradict St. 
Luke; for the 4000 of St. Luke are the number 
whom the impostor “led out into the wilderness,” 
while the 30,000 of Josephus are the number whom 
he “brought from the wilderness” to attack Jeru- 
salem. 

The “famine in the days of Claudius”? is men- 
tioned by several writers. Josephus tells us that it 
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was severe in Palestine in the fourth year of this 
emperor; Dio, Tacitus, and Suetonius, speak of it 
as raging somewhat later in Rome itself (128). 
Helena, queen of Adiabene—the richest portion of 
the ancient Assyria—brought relief to the Jews on 
the occasion, as St. Barnabas and St. Paul did to the 
Christians.» The agreement is here complete, even 
if the words of Agabus’s prophecy are pressed—for 
the scarcity seems to have been general throughout 
the Empire. 

This review—imperfect as it necessarily is—will 
probably be felt to suffice for our present purpose. 
We have found that the New Testament, while in 
its main narrative it treats of events with which 
heathen writers were not lkely to concern them- 
selves, and which they could not represent truly, 
contains—inextricably interwoven with that main 
narrative—a vast body of incidental allusions to the 
civil history of the times, capable of being tested by 
comparison with the works of profane historians. 
We have submitted the greater part—or at any rate 
a great part—of these incidental allusions to the test 
of such comparison; and we have found, in all but 
some three or four cases, an entire and striking 
harmony. In no case have we met with clear and 
certain disagreement; sometimes, but very rarely, 
the accounts are difficult to reconcile, and we may 
suspect them of real disagreement—a result which 
ought not to cause us any astonishment. Profane 
writers are not infallible; and Josephus, our chief 
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profane authority for the time, has been shown, in 
matters where he does not come into any collision 
with the Christian Scriptures, to “teem with inac- 
curacies” (129). Ifin any case it should be thought 
that we must choose between Josephus and an Evan- 
gelist, sound criticism requires that we should prefer 
the latter to the former. Josephus is not entirely 
honest : he has his Roman masters to please, and he 
is prejudiced in favour of his own sect, the Pharisees. 
He has also been convicted of error (130), whieh is 
not the case with any Evangelist. His authority 
therefore is, in the eyes of an historical critic, infe- 
‘rior to that of the Gospel writers, and in any 
instance of contradiction, it would be necessary to 
disregard it. In fact, however, we are not reduced 
to this necessity. The Jewish writer nowhere actu- 
ally contradicts our Scriptures, and in hundreds of 
instances he confirms them. It is evident that the 
entire historical framework, in which the Gospel 
picture is set, is real; that the facts of the civil 
history, small and great, are true, and the person- 
ages correctly depicted. To suppose that there is 
this minute historical accuracy in all the accessories 
of the story, and that the story itself is mythic, is 
absurd ; unless we will declare the Apostles and 
their companions to have sought to palm upon man- 
kind a tale which they knew to be false, and to 
have aimed at obtaining credit for their fiction by 
elaborate attention to these minutiz. From such an 
awowal even Rationalism itself would shrink; but 
the only alternative is to accept the entire history 
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as authentic—as, what the Church has always be- 
lieved it to be THE TRUTH. “ Veritas omnis in 
Evangelio continetur” (131). “ Ab hoe, qui Evan- 
gelista esse meruit, vel negligentiz vel mendacil 
suspicionem eequum est propulsari”’ (132). “ Hvan- 
eelistee habuerunt perfectam agnitionem .. . quibus 
Sl quis non assentit, spernit quidem participes Do- 
mini, spernit et ipsum Christum, spernit et Patrem”’ 
(133). Such has been the uniform teaching of the 
Church of Christ from the first—and modern Ra- 
tionalism has failed to show any reason why we 
should reject it. 
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The Pharisees therefore said unto him, Thou bearest record of 
thyself ; thy record ts not true. Jesus answered and said 


unto them, Though I bear record of myself, yet my record 
as true. 


Ir the evidence from profane sources to the primary 
facts of the New Testament. narrative be, as was 
admitted in the last Lecture, disappointingly scanty, 
the defect is more than made up to us by the copious 
abundance of those notices which early Christian 
writers have left us of the whole series of occurrences 
forming the basis of our Religion. It has been 
customary with Christian apologists to dwell more 
especially on the profane testimony, despite its — 
scantiness—doubtless because it has been felt that a 
certain amount of suspicion is regarded as attaching 
to those who “bear record of themselves,” and that 
the evidence of Christian witnesses to the truth of 
Christianity is in some degree a record of this nature. 
But our Lord’s words teach us that self-witness, 
however unconvincing to the adversary, may be valid 
and true ; and certainly it is difficult to conceive how 
the full acceptance of the Christian facts, and con- 
formity of the profession and life thereto, renders a 
witness unworthy of belief, whose testimony would 
have been regarded as of the highest value if he had 
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stopped short of such acceptance, and while admitting 
the facts to a certain extent had remained a Heathen 
or a Jew. Had Justin Martyr, for instance, when 
he enquired into Christianity, found the evidence for 
it such as he could resist, and lived and died a 
Platonic philosopher, instead of renouncing all for 
Christ and finally sealing his testimony with his 
blood, what a value would have been set upon any 
recognition in his writings of the life and miracles of 
Christ or the sufferings of the early Christians! It is 
difficult to see why he deserves less credit, because 
he found the evidences for the Christian doctrine so 
strong that he felt compelled to become a believer 
(1). At any rate, if for controversial purposes the 
argument derivable from the testimony of Christians 
be viewed as weak, it must possess a weight for those 
who believe far exceeding that of the witness of Jews 
and Heathens, and must therefore deserve a place in 
any summary that is made of the Historical Evi- 
dences to the truth of the Christian Religion. 

It has been sometimes urged that the early Chris- 
tians were persons of such low rank and station, so 
wanting in refinement, education, and that critical 
discernment which is requisite to enable men fairly 
to judge of the claims of a new religion, that their 
decision in favour of Christianity is entitled to little 
respect—since they must have been quite unable to 
appreciate the true value of its evidences (2). This 
objection claims to base itself on certain admissions 
of the earliest Christian preachers themselves, who 
remark that “not many wise men after the flesh 
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not many mighty, not many noble, were called.”* 
But such expressions are not to be pressed too far. 
In their very letter they do but declare the general 
condition of the converts; while they imply that 
there were, even in the first times, some exceptions— 
persons to whom the terms, “wise men after the. 
flesh, mighty, and noble,” might have been properly 
applied; and the examples of St. Paul himself, of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
of “ Erastus the chamberlain of the city,”” and of the 
converis from ‘‘ Cesar’s household,” ° are sufficient to 
show that the Gospel found its own in every rank 
and grade of society, and if it was embraced most 
readily by the poor and despised, still gathered to it 
“chosen vessels”* from among the educated, and 
occasionally from among the rich and great. The 
early Christians furnished, for their number, a con- 
siderable body of writers ; and these writers will bear 
comparison in respect of every intellectual qualifica- 
tion with the best Heathen authors of the period. 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, 
Clement, would have been reckoned authors of emi- 
nence, had they not been “ Fathers,’ and are at 
least as good evidence for the historical facts of the 
age immediately preceding their own, as Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Dio. It will be my object in the 
present Lecture to show that these writers, and 
others of the same age or even earlier, bear copious 
witness to the facts recorded in the historical books 
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of the New Testament, and are plainly as convinced 
of their reality as of that of any facts whatever which 
they have occasion to mention. 

The Epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas by Clement 
of Alexandria (3) and Origen (4), whether really the 
work of that person or no, is at any rate one of the 
most ancient of the uninspired Christian writings, 
belonging as it does to the first, or to the early part 
of the second century (5). The writer’s object is to 
explain the spiritual meaning of the Old Testament; _ 
and in the course of his exposition he mentions as 
undoubted facts the miracles of Christ—his appoint- 
ment of his apostles—their number, twelve—his 
scourging—his being smitten on the face—his being 
set at nought and jested upon—-his being arrayed in 
a, scarlet robe—his crucifixion—his receiving gall and 
vinegar to drink—his death—the casting of lots upon 
his garment—his resurrection on the first day of the 
week—and his final ascension into heaven (6). All 
these notices moreover occur in a small tract, chiefly 
concerned with the Old Testament, and extending to 
no more than ten or twelve ordinary pages. 

An Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians, is allowed on all hands to be genuine 
(7). This work was certainly composed in the first 
century, before some of the writings of St. John; 
and its author, the “ fellow-labourer” of St. Paul,° 
must have had frequent communication with those 
who had witnessed the great events in Judea which 
formed the foundation of the new religion. The 
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object of the Epistle is to compose existing dissen- 
sions in the Corinthian Church, and its tone is from 
first to last hortatory and didactic. Historical allu- 
sions only find a place in it casually and incidentally. 
Yet it contains a mention of Christ’s descent from 
Jacob, of his great power and regal dignity, his 
voluntary humiliation, his sufferings, the character 
of his teaching, his death for man, his resurrection, 
the mission of the apostles, their inspiration by the 
_ Holy Ghost, their preaching in many lands, their 
ordination of elders in every city, the special 
eminence in the church of Saints Peter and Paul, 
the sufferings of St. Peter, the hardships endured by 
St. Paul, his distant travels, his many imprison- 
ments, his flights, his stoning, his bonds, his testi- 
mony before rulers(8). The fact of St. Paul’s 
having written an Epistle to the Corinthians is also 
asserted (9); and an allusion is made, in connexion 
with that Epistle, to the early troubles and divisions 
which the great Apostle had composed, when the 
several sections of the newly-planted Church strove 
together in a jealous spirit, affirming themselves to 
be “of Paul,” or “of Apollos,” or “of Cephas,” or 
even “ of Christ.” 

Tenatius, second Bishop of Antioch, who succeeded 
to that see in about the year of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (10), and was martyred nearly forty years 
later, a. D. 107 (11), left behind him certain writings, 
which are quoted with great respect by subsequent 
Fathers, but the existence of which at the present 
day is questioned. Writings under the name of 
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Ionatius have come down to us in various shapes. 
Three Epistles, universally regarded as spurious (12), 
exist only in Latin. Twelve others are found in 
Greek, and also in two ancient Latin versions; and 
of these, seven exist in two different forms—a longer, 
and a shorter one. Most modern critics accept these 
seven, in their shorter form, as genuine (13). They 
are identical with the seven mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome (14), and they are thought to be free 
from the internal difficulties, which cause suspicion to 
attach to the longer recension, as well as to the 
Hpistles which those writers do not name. Doubts 
have however been recently started even with respect 
to these seven. The discovery in a very ancient 
MS. of a Syriac version of three Epistles only out of 
the seven, and these three in a still briefer form than 
that of the shorter Greek recension, together with 
the remarkable fact that the few early references 
which we possess to the writings of Ignatius are to 
passages in exactly these three compositions—has 
induced some learned men of our own day to adopt 
the view, that even the shorter Greek recension is 
largely interpolated, and that nothing beyond the 
three Epistles of the Syriac Version can be depended 
upon as certainly written by the Antiochian Bishop 
(15). If we adopt this opinion, the testimony of 
Ignatius to the historical truth of the New Testament 
narrative will be somewhat scanty—if we abide by 
the views generally prevalent before the Syriac 
version was discovered, and still maintained since 
that discovery by some divines of great learning and 
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excellent judgment (16), it will be as full and satis- 
factory as that borne by St. Clement. In the seven 
Hpistles we find notices of the descent of Christ from 
David—his conception by the Holy Ghost—his birth 
of a virgin—her name, Mary—his manifestation by 
a star—his baptism by John—its motive, “that he 
might fulfil all righteousness”*—his appeals to the 
Prophets—-the anointing of his head with ointment 
—his sufferings and crucifixion under Pontius Pilate 
and Herod the Tetrarch—his resurrection, not on the 
sabbath, but on the “ Lord’s day ”—the resurrection 
through his power of some of the old prophets—his 
appearance to his disciples and command to them to 
“handle him and see’’® that he was not a spirit—his 
eating and drinking with them after he had risen 
—the mission .of the Apostles—their obedience to 
Christ-—their authority over the Church—the inclu- 
sion of Saints Peter and Paul in their number (17). 
If, on the contrary, we confine ourselves to the 
Syriac version—by which the entire writings of St. 
Ignatius are comprised in about five pages (18)—we 
lose the greater portion of these testimonies, but we 
still retain those to the birth of Christ from the 
Virgin Mary—his manifestation by a star—his many 
sufferings—his crucifixion—and the apostolic mission 
of Saints Peter and Paul. 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of St. 
John, and a younger contemporary of Ignatius, left 
behind him a single Epistle, addressed to the Phuil- 
lippians, which .we possess in the original Greek, 
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with the exception of three or four sections, where 
the Greek text is wanting, and we have only a Latin 
version (19). In this Epistle, which is a short com- 
position, and, like the other remains of early Chris- 
tian antiquity, of a hortatory character, we find allu- 
sions to the humble life of Christ, his ministering to 
those about him, the character of his preaching, his 
sufferings, death upon the cross, resurrection, and 
ascension to heaven; his promise to “raise up his 
disciples at the last day”""—the sufferings of St. Paul 
and the other Apostles, the preaching of St. Paul at 
Philippi, and the fact of his having written an Epis- 
tle to the Philippians (20). We also learn from 
Irenzeus that this Father used to relate his conversa- 
tions with St. John and others, who had seen the 
Lord, and to repeat what they had told him both of 
the teaching and miracles of Jesus (21). 

A work of the first or earlier half of the second 
century has come down to us under the name of 
‘The Shepherd of Hermas.’ Husebius and Jerome 
ascribe it to the Hermas who is saluted by St. Paul 
at the end of his Hpistle to the Romans (22); but 
there are reasons for assigning it to a later Hermas 
~——the brother of Pius, who was the ninth Bishop of 
Rome (23). This work is an allegory on a large 
scale, and consequently cannot contain any direct 
historical testimony. Its tone is consonant with the 
Christian story, and it contains some allusions to the 
mission of the Apostles, their travels for the purpose 


of spreading the truth over the world, and the suffer- 
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ings to which they were exposed in consequence 
(24) ; but on the whole it is of little service towards 
establishing the truth of any facts. 

It was not until the Christian writers addressed 
themselves to the world without—and either under- 
took the task of refuting the adversaries of the truth, 
or sought by Apologies to recommend the new reli- 
gion to their acceptance—that the facts of the Chris- 
tian story came naturally to occupy a prominent 
place in their compositions. Quadratus, Bishop of 
Athens in the early part of the second century, was, 
so far as we know, the first to write a defence of 
Christianity addressed to the Heathen, which he 
seems to have presented to the Emperor Adrian (25) 
about the year 4.D. 122. This work is unfortu- 
nately lost, but a passage preserved by Husebius 
gives us an indication of the sort of evidence which 
it would probably have furnished in abundance. 
‘¢The works of our Saviour ” says Quadratus, “ were 
always conspicuous, for they were real; both they 
which were healed and they which were raised from 
the dead ; who were seen not only when they were 
healed or raised, but for a long time afterwards; not 
only while he dwelt on this earth, but also after his 
departure, and for a good while after it; insomuch 
that some of them have reached to our times” (26.) 

About twenty-five years after Quadratus had pre- 
sented his ‘ Apology’ to Adrian, his younger con- 
temporary, Justin, produced a similar composition, 
which he presented to the first Antonine, probably 
about A.D. 148 (27). Soon afterwards he published 
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his ‘ Dialogue with Tryphon "—an elaborate contro- 
versial work, defensive of Christianity from the 
attacks of Judaism. Finally, about a.p. 165, or a 
little earlier, he wrote a second ‘ Apology, which he 
presented to Marcus Aurelius and the Roman Senate 
(28). It has been truly observed, that from the 
writings of this Father—‘“‘the earliest, of whose 
works we possess any considerable remains” (29)— 
there “might be collected a tolerably complete 
account of Christ’s life, in all points agreeing with 
that which is delivered in our Scriptures” (30). 
Justin declares the marriage of Mary and Joseph— 
their descent from David—the miraculous conception 
of Christ—the intention of Joseph to put away his 
wife privily—the appearance to him of an angel 
which forbade him—the angelic determination of the 
name Jesus, with the reason assigned for it—the 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem—the birth of 
our Lord there—his lying in a manger—his circum- 
cision—the extraordinary appearance of a star—the 
coming of the Wise Men—their application to Herod 
—their adoration and gifts—the warning to them 
not to return to Herod—the descent into Egypt— 
the massacre of the Innocents—the death of Herod and 
accession of Archelaus—the return from Egypt—the 
obscure early life of Christ, and his occupation as a 
carpenter—his baptism by St. John the Baptist in 
Jordan—the descent of the Spirit upon him in the 
form of a dove—the testimony borne to his great- 
ness by John—his temptation by the devil—the 
character of his teaching—his confutation of his 
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opponents—his miracles—his prophecies of the suf- 
ferings which should befall his disciples—his chang- 
ing Simon’s name to Peter, and the occasion of it— 
his naming the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges—his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem riding upon an ass— 
his institution of the Eucharist—his singing a hymn 
with his disciples—his visit to the Mount of Olives 
on the eve of his crucifixion, accompanied by the 
three favoured apostles, and the prayer there offered 
to the Father—his silence before Pilate—his being 
sent by Pilate to Herod—his sufferings and cruci- 
fixion—the mockery of those who stood by—the 
casting of lots for the garment—the flight of the 
apostles—the words on giving up the ghost—the 
burial at eventide—the resurrection on the third day 
—the appearances to the apostles—the explanation 
to them of the prophecies—the ascension into heaven 
as they were looking on—the preaching of the apos- 
tles afterwards—-the descent of the Holy Ghost—the 
conversion of the Gentiles—the rapid spread of the 
Gospel through all lands (31). No one can pretend 
to doubt but that in Justin’s time the facts of the 
New Testament History were received as simple 
truth—not only by himself, but by Christians gene- 
rally, in whose name his Apologies were written and 
presented to the Roman Emperors. 

It is needless to carry this demonstration further, 
or to produce similar lists from Athenagoras, Tertul- 
lian, Ireneeus, Origen, and others. From the time 
of Justin the Church of Christ can shew a series of 
writers, who not only exhibit incidentally their belief 
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of the facts which form the basis of the Christian 
Religion, but who also testify explicitly to the uni- 
versal reception among Christians of that narrative 
of the facts which we possess in the New Testament 
—a narrative which, as was shewn in the last Lec- 
ture (32), they maintain to be absolutely and in all 
respects true. ‘Those who assert the mythic charac- 
ter of the New Testament history, must admit as 
certain that its mythic character was unsuspected by 
the Christians of the second century, who received 
with the most entire and simple faith the whole mass 
of facts put forth in the Gospels and the Acts, regard- 
ing them as real and actual occurrences, and appeal- 
ing to profane history for their confirmation in 
various most important particulars. To fair and 
candid minds the evidence adduced from uninspired 
writers of the first century, though comparatively 
scanty, is (I think) sufficient to shew that their belief 
was the same as that of Christians in the second, and 
that it was just as firm and undoubting. 

The arguments hitherto adduced have been drawn 
from the literary compositions of the first ages of 
Christianity. Till recently these have been gene- 
rally regarded as presenting the whole existing proof 
of the faith and practice of the early Church: and 
sceptics have therefore been eager to throw every 
possible doubt upon them, and to maintain that for- 
gery and interpolation have so vitiated this source of 
knowledge as to render it altogether untrustworthy 
(33). The efforts made, weak and contemptible as 
they are felt to be by scholars and critics, have 
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nevertheless had a certain influence over the general 
tone of thought on the subject, and have caused 
many to regard the early infancy of Christianity as 
a dim and shadowy cloud-land, in which nothing is 
to be seen, except a few figures of bishops and mar- 
tyrs moving uncertainly amid the general darkness. 
Under these circumstances it is well that attention 
should be called—as it has been called recently by 
several publications of greater or less research (34)— 
to the monumental remains of early Christian times 
which are still extant, and which take us back in the 
most lively way to the first ages of the Church, 
exhibiting before our eyes those primitive communi- 
ties, which Apostles founded, over which Apostolic 
men presided, and in which Confessors and Martyrs 
were almost as numerous as ordinary Christians. 
As when we tread the streets of Pompei, we have 
the life of the old Pagan world brought before us 
with a vividness which makes all other representa- 
tions appear dull and tame, so when we descend into 
the Catacombs of Rome we seem to see the struggling 
persecuted community, which there, “in dens and 
caves of the earth,’' wrought itself a hidden home, 
whence it went forth at last conquering and to con- 
quer, triumphantly establishing itself on the ruins of 
the old religion, and bending its heathen persecutors 
to the yoke of Christ. Time was when the guiding 
spirits of our Church not only neglected the study of 
these precious remnants of an antiquity which ought 
to be far dearer to us than that of Greece or Pagan 
** Fleb. xi..d8. 
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- Rome, of Egypt, Assyria or Babylon—but even ven- 
tured to speak of them with contempt, as the recent 
creations of Papal forgers, who had placed among 
the arenarie or sandpits of heathen times the preten- 
ded memorials of saints who were never born, and of 
martyrs who never suffered (35). But with increased 
learning and improved candour modern Anglicanism 
has renounced this shallow and untenable theory; 
and it is at length admitted universally, alike by the 
Protestant and the Romanist, that the Catacombs 
themselves, their present contents, and the series of 
inscriptions which have been taken from them and 
placed in the Papal galleries, are genuine remains of 
primitive Christian antiquity, and exhibit to us—im- 
perfectly, no doubt, but so far as their evidence 
extends, truly—the condition and belief of the 
Church of Christ in the first ages. 

For it is impossible to doubt that the Catacombs 
belong to the earliest times of Christianity. It was 
only during the ages of persecution that the Christians 
were content to hide away the memorials of their 
dead in gloomy galleries deep below the earth’s sur- 
face, where few eyes could ever rest on them. With 
liberty and security came the practice of burying 
within, and around, the churches, which grew up on 
all sides; and though undoubtedly the ancient burial- 
places would not have been deserted all at once, since 
habit and affection would combine to prevent such 
disuse, yet still from the time of Constantine burying 
in the Catacombs must have been on the decline, and 
the bulk of the tombs in them must be regarded as 
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belonging to the first three centuries. The fixed 
dates obtainable from a certain number of the tombs 
confirm this view; and the style of ornamentation 
and form of the letters used in the inscriptions, are 
thought to be additional evidence of its correctness. 
What then is the evidence of the Catacombs? In 
the first place, it 1s conclusive as to the vast number 
of the Christians in these early ages, when there was 
nothing to tempt men, and everything to disincline 
them, towards embracing the persecuted faith. The 
Catacombs are calculated to-extend over nine hundred 
miles of streets, and to contain almost seven millions 
of graves (36)! The Roman Christians, it will be 
remembered, are called by Tacitus “a vast multitude” 
—(ingens multitudo)—in the time of Nero (37); by 
the age of Valerian they are reckoned at one-half the 
population of the city (88); but the historical records ~ 
of the past have never been thought to indicate that 
their number approached at all near to what this cal- 
culation—which seems fairly made (39)— would indi- 
cate. Seven millions of deaths in (say) four hundred 
years would, under ordinary circumstances, imply an 
average population of from 500,000 to 700,000—an 
amount immensely beyond any estimate that has 
hitherto been made of the number of Roman Christians 
at any portion of the period. Perhaps the calculation 
of the number of graves may be exaggerated, and 
probably the proportion of deaths to population was, 
under the peculiar circumstances, unusually large ; 
but still the evidence of vast numbers which the Ca- 
tacombs furnish cannot wholly mislead; and we may 
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regard it as established beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that in spite of the general contempt and hatred, in 
spite of the constant ill-usage to which they were 
exposed, and the occasional “fiery trials” which 
proved them, the Christians, as.early as the second 
century, formed one of the chief elements in the 
population of Rome. 

In the next place, the Catacombs afford proof of 
the dangers and sufferings to which the early 
Christians were exposed. Without assuming that the 
phials which have contained a red liquid, found in so 
many of the tombs, must have held blood, and that 
therefore they are certain signs of martyrdom, and 
without regarding the palm-branch as unmistakable 
evidence of the same (40)—we may find in the Cata- 
combs a good deal of testimony confirmatory of those 
writers who estimate at the highest the number of 
Christians who sufiered death in the great perse- 
cutions. The number of graves, if we place it at the 
lowest, compared with the highest estimate of the 
Christian population that is at all probable, would 
give a proportion of deaths to population enormously 
above the average—a result which at any rate lends 
support to those who assert that in the persecutions 
of Aurelius, Decius, Diocletian, and others, vast mul- 
titudes of Christians were massacred. Further, the 
word Martyr is frequent upon the tombs; and often 
where it is absent, the inscription otherwise shows 
that the deceased lost his life on account of his religion 
(41). Sometimes the view opens on us, and we see, 
besides the individual buried, a long vista of similar 
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sufferers—as when one of Aurelius’s victims exclaims 
—<“Q unhappy times, in which amid our sacred rites 
and prayers—nay, in our very caverns, we are not 
safe! What is more wretched than our life? What 
more wretched than a death, when it is impossible to 
obtain burial at the hands of friends or relatives? 
Still at the end they shine like stars in Heaven. A 
poor life is his who has lived in Christian times !”— 
“OQ tempora infausta! quibus inter sacra et vota ne 
in cavernis quidem salvari possimus. Quid miserius 
vita? Sed quid miserius in morte, cum ab amicis et 
parentibus sepeliri nequeant? Tandem in ccelo co- 
ruscant! Parum vixit qui vixit in Christianis tem- 
poribus”’ (42). | 

Again, the Catacombs furnish a certain amount of 
evidence with respect to the belief of the early 
Christians. The doctrine of the resurrection is 
implied or expressed on almost every tombstone 
which has been discovered. The Christian is not 
dead—he “rests” or “sleeps ”—-he is not buried, but 
“ deposited” in his grave (43)—and he is always “at 
peace,” (in pace). The survivors do not mourn his loss 
despairing ly, but express trust, resignation, or moderate 
orief (44). The Anchor, indicative of the Christian’s 
“sure and certain hope,” is a common emblem; and 
the Phoenix and Peacock are used as more speaking 
signs of the Resurrection. The Cross appears, though ) 
not the Crucifix; and other emblems are employed, 
as the Dove and the Cock, which indicate belief in the 
sacred narrative as we possess it. There are also a 
certain number of pictures in the Catacombs; and 
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these represent ordinarily historical scenes from the 
Old or New Testament, treated in a uniform and con- 
ventional way, but clearly expressive of belief in the 
facts thus represented. The Temptation of Hve— 
Moses striking the rock—Noah welcoming the return 
of the Dove—Eliah ascending to heaven—Daniel 
among the lions—Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego 
in the fiery furnace—Jonah under the gourd—Jonah 
swallowed by the whale—and Jonah vomited out on 
the dry land, are the favourite subjects from the Old 
Testament; while from the New Testament we find 
the Adoration of the Wise Men—their interview with 
Herod—the Baptism of Christ by John the Baptist— 
the healing of the Paralytic—the turning of the water 
into wine—the feeding of the five thousand—the 
raising of Lazarus—the Last Supper—Peter walking 
on the sea—and Pilate washing his hands before the 
people (45). St. Peter and St. Paul are also fre- 
quently represented, and St. Peter sometimes bears 
the Keys, in plain allusion to the gracious promise of 
his Master! The parabolic teaching of our Lord is 
sometimes.embodied by the artists, who never tire of 
repeating the type of the “Good Shepherd ’—and 
who occasionally represent the Sower going out to 
sow, and the parable of the Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins. In this way indirect evidence is borne to the 
historic belief of the early Church, which does not 
appear to have differed at all from that of orthodox 
Christendom at the present day. 

If it be still said—Why are we to believe as they ? 

) Matt. xiv. 19. 
ey 
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—why are we in this enlightened nineteenth century 
to receive as facts, what Greeks and Romans in an 
uncritical and credulous age accepted without en- 
quiry, or at least without any searching investigation ? 
—the answer is two-fold. Allowing that the bulk of 
men in the first and second centuries were uncritical 
and credulous with respect to remote times, and to 
such tales as did not concern action or involve any 
alteration of conduct, we may remark that it is untrue 
to represent them as credulous where their worldly 
interests were at stake, or where any practical result 
was to follow upon their belief of what they heard. 
They are not found to have offered themselves a ready 
prey to impostors, or to have allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the arts of pretenders, where such 
weakness would have brought them into trouble. 
We do not find that Simon Magus or Apollonius of 
Tyana had many followers. When the slave Clemens 
gave himself out to be Posthumus Agrippa, though 
the wishes of most men must have been in favour of 
his claims, very few appear to have really believed 
in them (46). The Romans, and still more the 
Greeks, had plenty of shrewdness; and there was no 
people less likely than they to accept on slight 
grounds a religion involving such obligations as the 
Christian. It 1s important to bear in mind what con- 
version really meant in the early times. It meant the 
severing of family and social ties—the renunciation 
of worldly prospects—abstinence from all gaities and 
amusements—perpetual exposure to insults—cold 
looks, contemptuous gestures, abusive words, inju- 
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rious suspicions, a perpetual sense of danger, a life to 
lead which was to “die daily.”* “The early Chris- 
tians,” it has been well said, “were separate from 
other men. Their-religion snapt asunder the ties of 
a common intercourse. It called them to a new life, 
it gave them new sentiments, hopes, and desires, a 
new character; it demanded of them such a conscien- 
tious and steady performance of duty as had hardly 
before been conceived of; it subjected them to priva- 
tions and insults, to uncertainty and danger; it 
required them to prepare for torments and death. 
Every day of their lives they were strongly reminded 
of it by the duties which it enforced and the sacrifices 
which it cost them” (47). Before accepting such a 
position, we may be well assured that each convert 
scanned narrowly the evidence upon which he was 
invited to make a change in every way so momen- 
tous. When they first heard the doctrine of the 
resurrection, the Athenians “ mocked.”! Yet after a 
while Dionysius and others “clave to Paul and 
believed ’™—surely because they found the evidence 
of the resurrection of Christ such as could not be 
resisted. It must be remembered that the prospect 
of his own resurrection was all that the new convert 
had to sustain him. “If in this life only we have 
hope, we are of all men most miserable,” says St. 
Paul. And the prospect of his own resurrection was 
bound up inseparably with the fact of Christ’s having 
risen. If Christ were not risen, preaching was vain, 
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and faith was vain°—then all who fell asleep’ in 
Christ perished? The Christian was taught to base 
his hope of a happy future for himself solely and en- 
tirely upon the resurrection and ascent to heaven of 
Jesus. Surely the evidence for these facts must have 
been thousands of times closely sifted by converts who 
could fairly demand to have the assurances on the 
point of eye-witnesses. 

Further, we must not forget that the early con- 
verts had a second ground of belief, besides and 
beyond their conviction of the honesty and trust- 
worthiness of those who came forward to preach 
the Gospel, declaring themselves witnesses of the 
“mighty works’? which Christ had wrought, and 
pre-eminently of his resurrection. These preachers 
persuaded, not merely by their evident truthfulness 
and sincerity, but by the miraculous powers which 
they wielded. There is good evidence that the 
ability to work miracles was not confined to the 
apostolic age. The bishops and others who pressed 
to see Ignatius on his way to martyrdom, “ ex- 
pected that he would communicate to them some 
spiritual gift” (48). Papias related various miracles 
as having happened in his own life-time—among 
others that a dead man had been restored to life (49). 
Justin Martyr declares very simply that in his day 
both men and women were found who possessed 
miraculous powers (50). Quadratus, the Apologist, 
is mentioned by a writer of the second century as 
exercising them (51). Irenzus speaks of miracles 
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as still common in Gaul when he wrote (52), 
which was nearly at the close of the second century. 
Tertullian, Theophilus of Antioch, and Minucius 
Felix, authors of about the same period, are witnesses 
to the continuance to their day of at least one class 
of miracles (53). Thus the existence of these powers 
was contemporaneous with the great spread of the 
Gospel ; and it accounts for that speedy. conversion 
of thousands upon thousands—that rapid growth of 
the Church in all quarters—which would be other- 
wise so astonishing. The vast number of the early 
converts and the possession of miraculous powers— 
which are both asserted by the primitive writers 
(54)—have the relation of effect to cause, and lend 
countenance to one another. The evidence of the 
Catacombs, and the testimony of Pagans, confirm the 
truth of the representations made in the one case. 
Unless we hold miracles to be impossible, we cannot 
reasonably doubt them in the other. 

But the possession of miraculous powers by those 
who spread the Gospel abroad in the first ages, 
would alone and by itself prove the divinity of the 
Christian Religion. God would not have given 
supernatural aid to persons engaged in propagating 
a lie, nor have assisted them to palm a deceit upon 
the world in His name. If then there be good 
evidence of this fact—if it be plain from the eccle- 
siastical writers that miracles were common in the 
Christian Church for above two centuries—we have 
herein an argument of an historical character, which 
is of no small weight and importance, additional to 
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that arising from the mere confirmation by early 
uninspired writers of the Sacred Narrative. We 
find in their statements with respect to these con- 
temporary facts, to which they are unexceptionable 
witnesses, a further evidence of the truth of the 
Religion whereof they were the ministers--a fur- 
ther proof that Christianity was not of man but 
of God. | | | 
And here let me notice that in judging of the 
value which is to be attached to the testimony of the 
early Christians, we should constantly bear in mind 
that all in will, and most in fact, sealed that testi- 
mony with their blood. If civil justice acts upon a 
sound principle, when it assigns special weight to the 
depositions of those who have the prospect of imme- 
diate death before their eyes, Christians must be 
right to value highly the witness of the first ages. 
The early converts knew that they might at any 
time be called upon to undergo death for their 
religion. They preached and taught, with the sword, 
the cross, the beasts, and the stake, ever before their 
eyes. Most of those in eminent positions—and to 
this class belong almost all our witnesses—wwere 
martyred. Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, Quadratus, 
Justin, Irenzeus, certainly suffered death on account 
of their religion ; and every early writer advocating 
Christianity, by the fact of his advocacy, braved the 
civil power, and rendered himself liable to a similar 
fate. When faith is a matter of life and death, men 
do not lghtly take up with the first creed which 
happens to hit their fancy; nor do they place them- 
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selves openly in the ranks of a persecuted sect, 
unless they have well weighed the claims of the 
religion which it professes, and convinced themselves 
of its being the truth. It is clear that the early con- 
verts had means of ascertaining the historic accuracy 
of the Christian narrative very much beyond our- 
selves; they could examine and crogs-question the 
witnesses—compare their several accounts—enquire 
how their statements were met by their adversaries— 
consult Heathen documents of the time—thoroughly 
and completely sift the evidence. To assume that 
they did not do so, when the issue was of such vast 
importance—when, in accepting the religion they set 
their all upon the cast, embracing as their certain 
portion in this life, shame, contempt, and ignominy, 
the severance of family ties, exclusion from all festal 
gatherings, loss of friends, loss of worldly position, 
loss of character,—and looking forward to probable 
participation in the cruelest sufferings—the rack, 
the scourge, the pincing-irons, the cross, the stake, 
the ravening beasts of the amphitheatre—to assume 
this, is to deny them that average common sense and 
instinctive regard for their own interests which the 
mass of mankind possess in all times and countries— 
to look upon them as under the influence of an in- 
fatuation, such as cannot be shewn to have at any time 
affected large bodies of civilised men. If we grant 
to the early converts an average amount of sense 
and intellect, we must accord to their witness all the - 
weight that is due to those, who having ample means 
of investigating a matter in which they are deeply 
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concerned, have done so, and determined it in a par- 
ticular way. 

The enquiry in which we have been engaged here 
terminates. We have found that the historical 
Books of the New Testament are the productions of 
contemporaries and eye-witnesses—that two at least 
of those who wrote lives of Christ were his close and 
intimate friends, while the account of the early 
Church delivered in the Acts was written by a 
companion of the Apostles—that the truth of the 
narrative contained in these writings 1s evidenced by 
their sober, simple, and unexaggerated tone, and by 
their agreement, often undesigned, with each other— 
that it is further confined by the incidental allusions 
to it which are found in the speeches of the Apostles 
and in their epistolary correspondence with their 
converts—that its main facts are noticed, so far as it — 
was to be expected that they would be noticed, by 
profane writers, while a comparison of its secondary 
or incidental facts with the civil history of the times, 
as otherwise known to us, reveals an agreement 
which is at once so multitudinous and so minute 
as to constitute, in the eyes of all those who are 
capable of weighing historical evidence, an over- 
whelming argument in proof of the authenticity of 
the whole story—that the narrative was accepted as 
simple truth, soon after it was published, in most 
parts of the civilised world, and not by the vulgar 
only, but by men of education and refinement, and of 
good worldly position—that it was received and 
believed, at the time when the truth of every part of 
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it could be readily tested, by many hundreds of thou- 
sands, notwithstanding the prejudices of education, 
and the sacrifices which its acceptance involved—and 
finally, that the sincerity of these persons’ belief was 
in many cases tested in the most searching of all 
possible ways, by persecutions of the cruelest kind, 
and triumphantly stood the test—so that the Church 
counted her Martyrs by thousands. We have fur- 
ther seen, that there is reason to believe, that not 
only our Lord Himself and His Apostles, but many 
Gf not most) of the first propagators of Christianity 
had the power of working miracles; and that this, 
and this only, will account for the remarkable facts, 
which none can deny, of the rapid spread of the 
Gospel and the vast numbers of the early converts. 
All this together—and it must be remembered that 
the evidence is cumulative—constitutes a body of proof 
such as is seldom producible with respect to any events 
belonging to remote times; and establishes beyond 
all reasonable doubt the truth of the Christian Story. 
In no single respect—if we except the fact that it is 
miraculous—has that story a mythic character. It 
is a single story, told without variation (55), where- 
as myths are fluctuating and multiform; it is blended 
inextricably with the civil history of the times, 
which it everywhere represents with extraordinary 
accuracy, whereas myths distort or supersede civil 
history; it is full of prosaic detail, which myths 
studiously eschew ; it abounds with practical instruc- 
tion of the plainest and simplest kind, whereas 
myths teach by allegory. Even in its miraculous 
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element, it stands to some extent in contrast with all 
known mythologies—where the marvellous has ever 
a predominant character of grotesqueness, which is 
entirely absent from the New Testament miracles 
(56). Simple earnestness, fidelity, painstaking ac- 
curacy, pure love of truth, are the most patent 
characteristics of the New Testament writers, who 
evidently deal with facts, not with fancies, and are 
employed in relating a history, not in developing an 
idea. They write “that we may know the certainty 
of those things” ’ which were “ most surely believed’”* 
in their day. They bear record of what they have 
seen,’ and assure us that their “ testimony is true.” 
“That which they have heard, which they have seen 
with their eyes, which they have looked upon, which 
their hands have handled of the Word of Life, that 
was manifested unto them—that which they have 
seen and heard”’ declare they unto us. And such 
as were not eye-witnesses, deliver only “that which 
they also received.”* I know not how stronger 
words could have been used to preclude the notion 
of that plastic growing myth which Strauss con- 
ceives Christianity to have been in Apostolic times, 
and to convince us of its Historic character. And 
the declarations of the Sacred writers are confirmed 
by modern research. In spite of all the efforts of an 
“audacious criticism’’—as ignorant as bold—the 
truth of the Sacred Narrative stands firm, the 
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stronger for the shocks that it has resisted; “the 
boundless store of truth and life which for eighteen 
centuries has been the aliment of humanity” is not 
(as Rationalism boasts) “dissipated” (57). God is 
not “divested of his grace, or man of his dignity ” 
—nor is the “tie between heaven and _ earth 
broken.” The “foundation of God”—the “ Ever- 
lasting Gospel ”’ *—stall “ standeth sure” ’— and every 
effort that 1s made to overthrow, does but more 
firmly establish it. | 
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LECTURE I. 


Note (1), p. 2. 

HERODOTUS, whose easy faith would naturally lead hin to 
accept the Greek myths without difficulty, still makes a 
marked distinction between Mythology and History Proper. 
See bk. iii. ch. 122, where the Oaraccoxpartia of Polycrates is 
spoken of as something different in kind from that of the 
mythical Minos; and compare a somewhat similar distinction 
setween the mythic and the historical in bk. 1. ch. 5, and again 
m bk. u. ch. 44, ad fin. A: difference of the same kind seems 
to have been made by the Egyptian and Babylonian writers. 
See Lecture IL. p. 45. 


Note (2), p. 2. 

This distinction was, I believe, first taken by George in his 
work Mythus und Sage; Versuch ener wissenschaftlichen Ent- 
wicklung dieser Begriffe und ihres Verhdltnisses zum christlichen 
Glauben. It is adopted by Strauss (Leben Jesu, Hinlectung, 
§ 10; vol. 1. pp. 41-3, Cha apman’ s Translation), who thus 
eparenihics the two: “ Mythus is the creation of a fact out 
of an idea; legend the seeing of an idea in a fact, or arising 
out of it.” The myth is therefore pure and absolute imagi- 
nation; the legend has a basis of fact, but amplifies, abridges, 
or modifies that basis at its pleasure. De Wette thus expresses 
the difference: “Der Mythus ist eme in Thatsachen einge- 
kleidete Idee; die Sage enthilt Thatsachen, von IJdeen 
durchdrungen und umgebildet.” (Ainlettung in das alte Test. 
§ 136, d.) ‘Csmagere Professor Powell’s Third Series of Essays, 
Hssay 11. p. 340. “A myth is a doctrine expressed in a 
narrative form; an abstract moral or spiritual truth drama- 
tised in action and personification, where the object is to 
enforce faith, not in the parable, but in the moral.” 
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NoTE (3), p. 2. 


“The mission of the ancient prophets,” says Gibbon, “ of 
Moses and of Jesus, had been confirmed by many splendid pro- 
digies ; and Mahomet was repeatedly urged by the mliabitants 
of Mecca and Medina to produce a similar evidence of his 
divine legation; to call down from heaven the angel or the 
volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the desert, or 
to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving city. As often as 
he is. pressed by the demands of the Koreish, he involves him- 
self in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to the 
eternal proofs of his doctrine, and shields himself behind the 
Providence of God, who refuses those signs and wonders that 
would depreciate the merit of faith, and aggravate the guilt 
of infidelity. But the modest or angry tone of his apologies 
betrays his weakness and vexation; and these passages of 
scandal establish beyond suspicion the integrity of the Koran. 
The votaries of Mahomet are more assured than himself of 
his miraculous gifts, and their confidence and credulity inerease 
as they are further removed from the time and place of his 
spiritual exploits.” Decline and Fall, vol. v. ch. 1. p. 210. Com- 
pare with this acknowledgment on the part of an enemy of 
Christianity, the similar statements of its defenders. (Butler, 
Analogy, Part ii. ch. vii.; Paley, Hvidences, Part u. ch. ix. 
§ 3; White, Bampton Lectures, Sermon vi. p. 254; Forster, 
Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. i. p. 82; and Dr. Macbride, 
Mohammedan Religion Explained, pp. 28-9. Ockley, a very 
unprejudiced writer, observes, that “when the impostor was 
called upon, as he often was, to work miracles in proof of his 
divine mission, he excused himself by various pretences, and 
appealed to the Koran as a standing miracle.” (Lafe of 
Mohammed, pp. 65-6, Bohn’s Ed.) He also remarks, that 
there was no proof of his visions or intercourse with angels 
beyond his own assertions; and that, on the occasion of the 
pretended night-journey to heaven, Ayesha testified that he 
did not leave his bed. (Ibid. p. 20, note.) 


NorEn(4)) jpegs 


See Butler’s Analogy, Part ii. ch. vu; Paley’s Hvedences, 
Part ili. ch. vill.; and Rev. R. Michell’s Bampton Lectures, 
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Lecture iv. pp. 124-129. Dr. Stanley tersely expresses the 
contrast between the Christian and other religions in this 
respect, when he says of Christianity, that it “alone, of all 
religions, claims to be founded not on fancy or feeling, but on 
Fact and Truth.” (Sinaz and Palestine, ch. ii. p. 155.) 


NoTE (9), p. 3. 
Butler’s Analogy, Part ii. ch. vii. p. 311. 


NoTtE (6), p. 4. 
See Sir G. C. Lewis's Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Karly Loman Mistory, vol. i. Introduction, p. 2. 


Note (7), p. 9. 

M. de Pouilly’s Dissertation sur 0 Incertitude et 1 Histoire des 
quatre premiers. Siecles de Rome, which was published in the 
ninth volume of the Mémoires de ? Académie des Inscriptions, 
constitutes an era in the study of ancient history. Larlier 
scholars had doubted this or that narrative of an ancient 
author; but M. de Pouilly seems to have been the first to 
“lay down with clearness and accuracy the principles” by 
which the historic value of an author’s accounts of early times 
is to be tested. His ‘“ Dissertation” was read in December, 
1722; and a second Memoir on the same subject was furnished 
by him to the AZémozres soon afterwards, and forms a part of 
the same volume. (See Sir G. C. Lewis’s Inquiry, vol. i. ch. i. 
p- 5, note 11.) 

M. de Beaufort, who has generally been regarded as the 
founder of the modern Historical Criticism, did not publish 
his Dissertation sur [ Incertitude des cing premiers Strécles de 
Histowe Romaine till sixteen years after Pouilly, as this 
work: first appeared at Utrecht in 1738. His merits are 
recognised to some extent by Niebuhr (Mist. of Rome, vol. i. 
pref. of 1826, p. vu. EK. T.; and Lectures on Roman History, 
vol. i. p. 148, EL. T.) 


Note (8), p. 5. 

Niebuhr’s views aré most fully developed in his Roman 
History (first published in 1811-1812, and afterwards re- 
printed with large additions and alterations in 1827-1832), 

R 
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and in his Lectures on the History of Rome, delivered at Bonn, 
and published in 1846. They also appear im many of his 
Kleine Schriften, and in his Lectures on Ancient History, 
delivered at Bonn in 1826, and again in 1829-1830, which 
were published after his decease by his son. Most of these 
works have received an English dress, and are well known to 
students. 


NoTE (9), p. 9. 

So early as 1817, Karl Otfried Miller, in a little tract, 
called Aginetica, gave promise of excellence as an historical 
critic. His Orchomenus und die Minyer soon followed, and 
established his reputation. He is perhaps best known in 
England by his Dorians (published in 1824, and translated 
into English by Mr,,H. Tufnell and Sir G. C. Lewis in 1830), 
a work of great value, but not free from minor blemishes. 


(See Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 530, &c.) 


Nore (10), p. 5. 

Bockh is best known in England by his book on the Pubhe 
Economy of Athens (Staatshaushaltung der Athener), published 
in Berlin in the year 1817, and translated into English in 
1828 (London, Murray). But his great work is the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grecearum, in four large folio volumes, published 
at Berlin between 1825 and 1832. In this he shews himself 
an historical critic of the first order. 


Note (1) )e:pi 5. 

I refer especially to Bishop Thirlwall, Mr. Grote, Colonel 
Mure, Mr. Merivale, and Sir G. C. Lewis. The name of 
Dr. Arnold should also be mentioned as that of one to whom 
historical criticism in England owes much. 


Note (12), p. 6. 

See Colonel Mure’s Remarks on Two Appendices to Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece (London, Longman, 1851); and 
an excellent article in the Edinburgh Review for July 1856 
(No. 211, Art. I.),.in which the extreme conclusions of Sir 
G. C. Lewis on the subject of early Roman History are ably 
combated. 
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Nore (13), p. 7. 


The subjoined extract from the correspondence of Niebuhr 
has been already given in the work of my immediate prede- 
cessor in the office of Bampton Lecturer (see the notes to 
Mr. Mansel’s Lectures, pp. 321-2); but its importance is so 
great, that I cannot forbear to cite it here. “ In my opinion,” 
wrote Niebuhr in the year 1818, “he is not a Protestant 
Christian who does not receive the historical facts of Christ’s 
early life, in their literal acceptation, with all their miracles, 
as equally authentic with any event recorded in history, and 
whose belief in them is not as firm and tranquil as his belief 
in the latter; who has not the most absolute faith in the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, taken in their grammatical 
sense; who does not consider every doctrine and every pre- 
cept of the New Testament as undoubted divine revelation, in 
the sense of the Christians of the first century, who knew 
nothing of a. Theopneustia. Moreover, a Christianity after 
the fashion of the modern philosophers and pantheists, without 
a personal God, without immortality, without human individu- 
ality, without historical faith, is no Christianity at all to me ; 
though it may be a very intellectual, very ingenious philo- 
sophy. I have often said that I do not know what to do with 
a metaphysical God, and that I will have none but the God 
of the Bible, who is heart to heart with us.”2 The general 
orthodoxy of Niebuhr with respect to the Old Testament 
History is plain from his Lectures on Ancient History (vol. i. 
p. 20, 37, 128, 182, &.); though, as will be noticed here- 
after, he is not always quite consistent on the point. See 
below, notes 34, and 36. 


Note (14), p. 8. 


Hichhorn, in his examination of the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments (Lecension der tibrigen, noch ungedruckten Werke des 
Wolfenbiittlischen Fragmentisten, in Wichhorn’s Allgemeiner 
Bibliothek for 1787, vol. i. parts i, and i.), was, I believe, the 
first to draw this comparison. “Divine interpositions,’ he 
argued, “must be alike admitted, or alike denied, in the 


a Life and Letters of B. G. Nie- 
buhr, vol. ii. p. 128. Compare Let- 


ter ccxxxi. vol. ii. pp. 103-5, and 
Letter ccexxix. vol. ii. p. 315. 
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primitive histories of all people. It was the practice of all 
nations, of the Grecians as well as the Orientals, to refer 
every unexpected or mexplicable occurrence immediately to 
the Deity. The sages of antiquity lived in continual com- 
munion with superior intelligences. Whilst these represen- 
tations were commonly understood, in reference to the 
_ Hebrew legends, verbally and literally, it had been customary 
to explain similar representations in the Pagan histories by 
presupposing either deception and gross falsehood, or the 
misinterpretation and corruption of tradition. But justice 
evidently required that Hebrew and Pagan history should be 
treated in the same way.” See the summary of Hichhorn’s 
views and reasonings in Strauss’s Leben Jesu, § 6 (vol. i. 
pp. 15-18, E. T.) The views thus broached were further 
carried out by Gabler, Schelling, and Bauer. The last-named 
author remarked, that “the earliest records of all nations 
were mythical: why should the writings of the Hebrews form 
a solitary exception ?—whereas in point of fact a cursory 
glance at their sacred books proved that they also contain 
mythical elements.” See his Hebrdische Mythologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments, published in 1802. 


Note (15), p. 8. 
See the works above cited, and compare an article in 
Bertholdt’s Kritische Journal, vol. v. § 285. See also Theo- 
dore Parker’s De Wette, vol. ii. p. 198. 


Note (16), p. 8. 
So Vatke (Religion des Alten Testamentes, § 23, p. 289 et 
seqq.) and De Wette, Archdologie, § 30-34. Baron Bunsen 
takes the same view. See below, notes 39 and 44. 


Nore (17) pas: 


Vatke (1. s. c.) regards the “significant names” of Saul, 
David, and Solomon, as proof of the legendary character 
which attaches to the books of Samuel. Von Bohlen argues 
similarly with respect to the ancestors of Abraham. (Alte 


Indien, p. 155.) 
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Note (18), p. 8. 

Semler, towards the close of the last century, pronounced 
the histories of Samson and Esther to be myths; Eichhorn, 
early in the present, assigned the same character to the 
Mosaic accounts of the Creation and the Fall. (See Strauss’s 
Introduction, Leben Jesu, vol. i. pp. 21 and 24, E. T.) 


Now (lS), p29: 

“Tradition,” says De Wette, “is uncritical and partial; its 
tendency is not historical, but rather patriotic and poetical. 
And since the patriotic sentiment is gratified by all that 
flatters national pride, the more splendid, the more honour- 
able, the more wonderful the narrative, the more acceptable 
it is; and where tradition has left any blanks, imagination at 
once steps in and fills them up. And since,” he continues, 
“a great part of the historical books of the Old Testament 
bears this stamp, it has hitherto been believed possible,” &c. 
(Krittk der Israelitischen Geschichte, Kinleitung, § 10.) Com- 
pare Vater’s Abhandlung iiber Moses und die Verfasser des 
Pentateuchs in the third volume of his Comment. aber den 
Pentateuch, § 660. 


Note (20), p. 9. 

This was the aim of tle School called technically Ratio- 
nalists, in Germany, of which Hichhorn and Paulus were the 
chief leaders. See Kichhorn’s Lrnlectung in das Alte Testa- 
ment, and Paulus’s Commentar tiber das Neue Testament, and 
also his Leben Jesu, in which his views are more fully deve- 
loped. More recently Ewald, in his Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, has composed on the same principle a:complete history 
of the Jewish people. 


Note (21), p 9. 

See Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 8, vol. i. p. 29, E.T. This same 
view was taken by De Wette, Krug, Gabler, Horst, and 
others. 

Note (22), p. 9. 

An anonymous writer in Bertholdt’s Journal (vol. v. § 235) 
objects to the rationalistic method of Paulus, that it “ evapo- 
rates all sacredness and divinity from the Scriptures ;” while 
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the mythical view, of which he is an advocate, “leaves the 
substance of the narrative unassailed,” aud “ accepts the whole, 
not indeed as true history, but as a sacred legend.” Strauss 
evidently approves of this reasoning. (Leben Jesu, § 8, vol. i. 
p.o2, EH. T.) 


Nore (23), p. 9. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, Hinleitung, § 4.. The weakness of this 
argument from authority is ‘ndeed allowed by Strauss himself, 
who admits that Origen “does not speak out freely” (p. 9), ” 
and that “his rule was to retain the literal together with the 
allegorical sense” (p. 6)—a rule which he only broke in 
“a few instances” (p. 12). He also allows that “after Origen, 
that kind of allegory only which left the historical sense 
unimpaired was retained in the Church; and where, sub- 
sequently, a giving up of the verbal meaning is spoken of, 
this refers merely to a trope or simile” (p. 9, note 14). It is 
doubtful whether Origen himself ever really gave up the 
literal and historical sense. That the heretics who sheltered 
themselves under his name (Origenists) did so is certain; but 
they are accused of interpolating his writings. (See Mos- 
heim’s Keclesiastical History, book 1. ch. 3, note t ad fin. vol. i. 
p. 288, tL.) 

Since the above was in type, I have observed that Professor 
Powell, relying (as it would seem) on the bold assertions of 
the infidel Woolston >, taxes not Origen only, but the Fathers 
generally, with an abandonment of the historical sense of 
Scripture. “The idea,” he says, “ of the mythic origin of the 
Gospel narrative had confessedly been applied by some writers, 
as Rosenmiiller and Anton, to certain portions of the Gospels ; 
and, so limited, was acknowledged to possess the sanction of the 
Fathers.” (Third Series of Hssays, Essay iu. p. 338.) But 
the opposite view of Strauss is far more consonant with the 
facts. The whole subject was elaborately, and, I believe, 
honestly discussed in one of the celebrated Tracts for the 
Times (Tract 89, § 3; vol. vi. pp. 38-70); and the Fathers 
generally were completely exonerated from the false charge 
so commonly preferred against them. 


b Six Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviowr, published in 1727, 1728, 
and 1729. 
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INeTHE C24); p. 9. 


The more recent writers of the mythical School, as De 
Wette, Strauss, and Theodore Parker, assume that the mytho- 
logical character of great part of the Old Testament history 
is fully established. (See De Wette’s Hinleitung in das Alte 
Test. § 186; Strauss, Leben Jesu, Hinleitung, § 9, et seq.; 
Th. Parker’s Enlarged Translation of De.Wette, vol. ii. 
pp. 23-7, et passim.) German orthodox writers bear striking 
witness to the effect which the repeated attacks on the 
historical character of the Old Testament narrative have had 
upon the popular belief in their country. “If,” says Keil, 
“the scientific theology of the Evangelical Church is anxious 
to strengthen its foundations again, it must force rationalism 
away from the Old Testament, where till the present time it 
has planted its foot so firmly, that many an acute theologian 
has doubted whether it is possible to rescue again the fides 
humana et divina of the historical writings of the ancient cove- 
nant.” (Commentar tiber das Buch Josua, Vorwort, p. ii: 
« Will daher die wissenschaftliche Theologie der evangelischen 
Kirche sich wieder fest griinden, so muss sie den Rationalis- 
mus aus dem Alten Testamente verdriingen, in welchem der- 
selbe bis jetzt so festen Fuss gefasst hat, dass nicht wenige 
tiichtige Theologen daran verzweifeln, die fides humana et 
divina der historischen Schriften des alten Bundes noch retten 
zu kénnen.”) And he complains that the Rationalistic “mode 
of treating the Old Testament History has been very dis- 
advantageous to the believing theological science, inasmuch 
as it can now find no objective ground or stand-point free from 
uncertainty ;”’ (“dass sie keinen objectiv sichern Grund und 
Standpunkt gewinnen kann.” Ibid. I. ¢.). 


Note (25), p. 10. 


Strauss evidently feels this difficulty (Leben Jesu, Hinlei- 
tung, § 13; vol. i. p. 64, E. T.). He endeavours to meet it 
by suggesting that “the sun does not shine on all parts of the 
earth at once. There was enlightenment in Italy and Greece 
about the time of the establishment of Christianity, but none 
in the remote Judea, where the real nature of history had 
never even been rightly apprehended.” Jn this there is no 
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doubt same truth; but Strauss forgets that, though Judea 
was the scene of the Gospel story, the Evangelical writings 
were composed chiefly in Greece and Italy; and he omits to 
notice, that, bemg written in Greek—the literary language of 
the time—they addressed themselves to the enlightened circles 
of Athens, Corith, Ephesus, and Rome itself, far more than 
to the rude provincials of Palestine. The miracles too, by 
which Christianity was spread, were not alone those which 
occured in Judea; many had been wrought in Rome and in 
the various cities of Greece; where they challenged the 
attention of the most civilised and enlightened classes. In 
Judzea itself, if the Jews generally were not “enlightened,” 
in the modern sense of the word, the Roman Governors, and 
their courts, were. And among the Jews, it must be remem- 
bered, the sect which had most power was that of the Saddu- 
-cees—sceptics and materialists. 


Note (26), p. 10. 


The subjoined passage from Strauss seems to shew some- 
thing of this feeling: “The results of the enquiry which we 
have now brought to a close, have apparently annihilated the 
ereatest and most valuable part of that which the Christian 
has been wont to believe concerning his Saviour Jesus, have 
uprooted all the animated motives which he has gathered 
from his faith, and withered all his consolations. The bound- 
less store of truth and life which for eighteen centuries has 
been the aliment of humanity, seems irretrievably dissipated ; 
the most sublime levelled with the dust, God divested of his 
erace, man of his dignity, and the tie between Heaven and 
Earth broken. Prety turns away with horror from so fearful 
an act of desecration, and, strong in the impregnable self- 
evidence of its faith, pronounces that, let an audacious cri- 
ticism attempt what it will, all which the Scriptures declare 
and the Church believes of Christ, will still subsist as eternal 
truth, nor needs one iota of it to be renounced.” (Leben Jesu, 
§ 144, vol. iii. p. 396, E. T.) 


Nore; (27), p. 1079 
See Bauer’s Hebriiische Mythologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments, Wrster Theil, Eimleitung, § 3, with Gabler’s criticism of 
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it in his Journal fiir auserlesene theolog. Literatur, ii. 1, § 58. 
Compare Strauss, Leben Jesu, §§ 33-48. 


Norte (28 ), p. 10. 


Hichhorn, Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, § 422; Thiele, 
Zur Biographie Jesu, § 23. 


Norm (29). 7p. 10: 


See the account which Strauss gives of the “Development 
of the Mythical point of view,” in his Leben Jesu, §§ 9-11... 
«The mythus,’ he observes, “when once admitted into the 
New Testament, was long detained at the threshold, namely, 
the history of the infancy of Jesus, every farther advance 
being contested. Ammon, the anonymous H. IF. in Henke’s 
Magazine, and others, maintained a marked distinction be- 
tween the historical worth of the narratives of the public life 
and those of the infancy of Jesus..... Soon, however, some 
of the theologians who had conceded the commencement 
of the history to the province of mythus, perceived that the 
conclusion, the history of the ascension, must likewise be 
regarded as mythical. Thus the two extremities were cut off 
by the pruning-knife of criticism.” (§ 11, pp. 44-5.) Finally 
the essential body of the history was assailed, and the Gospels 
—especially the first three—were “found to contain a con- 
tinually increasing number of mytht and mythical embellish- 
ments.” (§ 9, p. 36.) 


Norte (30), p. 10. 
Leben Jesu, § 151; vol. ii. p. 487, E. T. 


Norm (3), p, 11. 
Ibid. pp. 487-8. 


Note (32), p. 12. 
Eth. Nic. vi. 7, § 4; "“Atomov yap el tes THY TodLTEKHY 7 
Thy Hpovyncw o7TrovdaloTaTny oleTaL Eival, EL 1) TO APLOTOV TOY 
ev TO KOTUM aVvOpwTrds eoTwW. 


NoTE (33), p. 12. 
See above, note 13. 
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Note (34), p. 13. 

Vortrdge wiber alte Geschichte, vol. 1. pp. 158-9. “Dass das 
Buch Hsther nicht als ein histortsches za betrachten sei, davon 
bin ich iiberzeugt, und ich stehe nicht im Mindesten an dies 
hiermit offentlich auszusprechen. Viele sind derselben Mei- 
nung. Schon die Kirchenvater haben sich daran geplaet, und 
der beilige Hieronymus, wie er klar andeutet, in der gréssten 
Verlegenheit befunden, wenn er es als historisch betrachten 
wollte. Gegenwiirtig wird Niemand die Geschichte im Buche 
Judith fiir historisch ansehen, und weder Origenes noch Hie- 
ronymus haben dies gethan; eben so verhdlé es sich mut dem 
Buche Esther ; es ist ein Gedicht tiber diese Verhdltnisse. 


Note (35), p. 13. 
On the weight of the external testimonies to the authenticity 
of the Book of Esther, see Lecture V. note 69. 


Note (36.), p. 13. 

There is reason to suspect that Niebuhr would have sur- 
rendered the Book of Daniel, as well as the Book of Hsther, 
to the assailants of Scripture, since he nowhere refers to it as 
an historical document in his Lectures. Sueh reference would 
have been natural in several places. 


Nore (37), p. 14, 
See M. Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, vol. i. 
pp. 190-1, E. T. 


Note (38), p. 15. 
See the same author’s Hgypt, vol. i. p. 182, E. T, 


Note (39), p. 15. 


Ibid. p. 173. 
: Nore (40), p. 15. 
Ibid. p. 174. 
Nore (41), pals. 
Ibid. p. 173. 


Nore (42), p. 15. 
Ibid. p. 181. 
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Nore (43), p. 15. 
Ibid. p. 180. 


Note (44), p. 16. 
Ibid. p. 179; and compare p. 170. 


Nore (45), p. 16. 


German scepticism commenced with the school called the 
Naturalists, who undertook to resolve all the Scripture mi- 
racles into natural occurrences. The mythical School, which 
soon followed, very effectually demolished the natural theory, 
and clearly demonstrated its “unnaturalness.” (See Strauss, 
Leben Jesu, Kinleitung, § 9 and § 12.) The mythical writers 
themselves oppose one another. Strauss frequently condemns 
the explanations of Gabler and Weisse ; and Theodore Parker 
often argues against De Wette. That the Scripture History 
is a collection of myths, all of them are agreed. When and 
how the myths grew up, at what time they took a written 
form, when they came into their present shape, what amount 
of fact they have as their basis; on these and all similar points, 
it is difficult to find two of them who hold the same opinion. 
(See below, Lecture II. note 37.) 


Notes (46), p. 17. 

“Historical evidence,” says Sir G. C. Lewis, “like judicial 
evidence, is founded on the testimony of credible witnesses. 
Unless these witnesses had personal and immediate perception 
of the facts which they report, unless they saw and heard what 
they undertake to relate as having happened, their evidence 
is not entitled to credit. As all original witnesses must be 
contemporary with the events which they attest, it is a 
necessary condition for the credibility of a witness that he be 
a contemporary; though a contemporary is not necessarily a 
credible witness. Unless therefore a historical account can 
be traced by probable proof to the testimony of contempo- 
raries, the first condition of historical credibility fails.” (Cre- 
dibihty of Karly Roman History, Introduction, vol. i. p. 16.) 
Allowing for a little rhetorical overstating of the case, this is 
a just estimate of the primary value of the testimony borne 
by contemporaries and eye-witnesses. 
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Note (47), p. 18. 

Tt is evident that an historian can rarely have witnessed 
one half the events which he puts on record. LEven writers of 
commentaries, like Cesar and Xenophon, record many facts 
which they had not seen, and which they knew only by 
information from others. Ordinary historians, who have not 
had the advantage of playmg the chief part in the events 
which they relate, are still more indebted to enquiry. Hence 
History seems to have received its name (ictopia). When the 
enquiry appears to have been carefully conducted, and the 
judgment of the writer seems sound, we give very nearly as 
full credence to his statements founded upon enquiry as to 
those of an eye-witness. We trust Thucydides almost as 
implicitly as Xenophon, and Tacitus almost as entirely as 
Cesar. Sir G. C. Lewis allows that “accounts... derived, 
directly or indirectly, from the reports of original witnesses... . 
may be considered as presumptively entitled to credit.” (Cre- 
dibility, &e., ch. u. § 1; vol. 1. p. 19. Compare p. 25, and 
pp. 81-2; and see also his Methods of Observation and Rea- 
soning in Politics, ch. vii. § 2; vol. i. pp. 181-5.) 

Note (48), p. 18. 

- The tendency of the modern Historical Criticism has been 
to diminish greatly the value formerly attached to this sort of 
evidence. Mr. Grote in some places seems to deny it all 
weight. (History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 972-577.) Practically, 
however, as Col. Mure has shewn, (emarks on Two Appen- 
dices, &c., pp. 3-6,) he admits it as sufficiently establishing a 
number of very important facts. Sir G. C. Lewis regards oral 
tradition as a tolerably safe guide for the general outline of a 
nation’s history “for a period reaching back nearly 150 years.” 
(Credibility, &e., ch. iv. § 2: vol. i. p. 100). Special cireum- 
stances might, he thinks, give to an event a still longer hold 
on the popular memory. Among such special circumstances 
he notices “commemorative festivals, and other periodical 
observances,” as in certain cases serving to perpetuate a true 
tradition of a national event (ibid. p. 101). 


Norte (49), p. 18. 
The modern historical critics have not laid much stress on 
this head of evidence in their discussions of the abstract prin- 
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ciples of their science; but practically they often shew their 
sense of its importance. Thus Niebuhr urges against the 
theory of the Htruscans being colonists from Lydia, the fact 
that it had no Lydian tradition to rest upon. (History of 
Fiome, vol. i. p. 109, Hi. T.) Mr. Kenrick and others regard it 
as decisive of the question, whether the Phoenicians migrated 
from the Persian Gulf, that there was a double tradition in 
its favour (Kenrick’s Phenicia, ch. ii. p. 46 et seq.), both 
the Pheenicians themselves and the inhabitants of the islands 
lying in the Gulf agreeing as to the fact of the emigration. 
The ground of the high value of such evidence lies in the 
extreme improbability of an accidental harmony, and in the 
impossibility of collusion. 


Note (50), p. 19. 
Hara by. 17; vi. 1-12. Esther, nu. 23; in. 14; wil, 


Norte (951), p. 20. 
Analogy, Part ii. ch. vil. p. 329. 


Note (52), p. 20. 

Let it be ten to one that a certain fact is true upon the 
testimony of one witness, and likewise ten to one that the 
same fact is true upon the evidence of another, then it is not 
twenty to one that the fact is true on the evidence of both, 
but 120 to one. And the evidence to the same point of a 
third independent witness of equal credibility with the others 
would raise the probability to 1880 to one. 


Note (53), p. 21. 

See Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13 (vol.i. p. 64, HE. T.) Fora 
complete refutation of this view—“ the shallowest and crudest 
of all the assumptions of unbelief “’—see the Bampton Lectures 
of my predecessor, Lecture II. pp. 184-197. 


Norte (54), p. 22. 

See Bauer's Hebrirsche Mythologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, quoted by Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 8 (vol. i. p. 25, 
K, T.) , 

© Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, Lecture VI. p. 198. 
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Note (55), p. 28. 

Eeelestastical Polity, book i. ch. 8, § 4. “Those things 
which Nature is said to do are by Divine art performed, 
using nature as an instrument; nor is there any such art or 
knowledge divine in nature herself working, but only in the 
Guide of Nature’s work... Unto us there is one only guide of 
all agents natural, and He both the Creator and Worker of all 
wn all, alone to be blessed, adored, and honoured by all for 


ever.” Compare Dean Trench, Notes on the Miracles of our 
Lord, ch. ii. pp. 9-10. 


Note (06), p. 24. 


Plato’s Pheedo, § 46-7. “AX adxovoas pév Tote éx BiBXAiov 
Tivos, ws épyn, “Avakayopou avayiyy@oKovTos, Kal éyoVTOS @S 
dpa vous éotly 0 Stakoopmav TE Kal TaVYT@Y aiTLoS, TAUTN Oi) TH 
aitia naOny Te, Kat €b0&€E wot, KTA. Kal ove dv dtredopnv Todo 
Tas €dmlOas, AANA TdVU oTTOVOH AaBav Tas BiBAoUS Os TaYLOTA 
oios T HY aveyiyvmoKor, iv ws TayloTa Eldelny TO BéATICTOV 
Kal TO xeipov. ‘Aro 51 Oavpactis, @ éTatpe, édrridos wyounv 
Pepomevos, e7rEl)) Tpoiov Kal avayiyvackav op® avdpa TO 
MEV V@® OVOEV YP@pmeEvov ovoé Twas aitias émaTi@pevov 
eis TO StaKoopEely TA TpaywaTa, aépas Sé Kal aiPépas Kai BdaTa 
aiTL@mLevov Kal ANNA Tohkda Kal atoTa. The “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” and other works of the same stamp, are the modern 
counterparts of these Anaxagorean treatises. 


Nore (57), p. 25. 

On the latter subject see Mr. J. H. Newman’s Hssay pre- 
fixed to a portion of Fleury’s Hcclesiastical History, and also 
published in a separate form (Oxford, Parker, 1843); and 
compare the views of Dodwell (Dussertat. in Ireneum, ui. 28 
et seqq.), Burton (Leelestastical History of the first Three 
Centuries, vol. ii. pp. 5, 230-3, &e.), and Kaye (Tertullian, 
p- 104; Justin Martyr, p.121). On the supernatural element 
in Heathenism, see Mr. Newman’s Arians (ch. 1. § 3, pp. 87-91); 
and compare T'rench, Votes on the Miracles, ch. 11. pp. 21-3 ; 
Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 164; Huc’s Voyage dans 
la Tartarie, vol. i. pp. 295-6; and Havernick, Handbuch der 
historisch-kritischen Hinlatung in das Alte Testament, § 23, 
peter au. UL: 
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LECTURE II. 


ee. 


Nore (1), p. 30. 


See Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of Holy Scriptures, ch. ii. § i.; vol. 1. pp. 51-6, sixth 
edition; Graves, Lectures on the Pentateuch, Lecture I.; 
Havernick, Handbuch der historisch-kritischen Hinleitung in 
das Alte Testament, vol. i.ch. 1. §108; Stuart’s Defence of the 
Old Testament Canon, § 3, p. 42, &c. ‘This fact is not denied 
by those who oppose the Mosaic authorship. (See De Wette’s 
Finleitung in das Alte Testament, § 163, and § 164, pp. 203-5.) 


Note (2), p. 30. 


The history of the controversy concerning the authorship 
of the Iliad will illustrate what is stated in the text. It 
cannot but be allowed that arguments of very considerable 
weight have been, adduced by Wolf and others in disproof 
of the Homeric authorship. Yet the opposite belief maintains 
its ground in spite of them, and is regarded by the latest critic 
as fully and finally established. (See Gladstone’s Homer and 
the Homerie Age, vol. i. pp. 3, 4.) The reason is that the 
opposing arguments, though strong, are pronounced on the 
whole, not strong enough to overcome the force of a unanimous 
tradition. 


NoTeE (3), p. 80. 


For instance, De Wette repeats the old objection of Spinoza, 
that the author of the Pentateuch cannot be Moses, since he 
uses the expression “beyond Jordan” as a dweller in Palestine 
would, whereas Moses never entered Palestine. (EHinlettung, 
&e., § 147, a, 4.) But all tolerable Hebraists are aware that 
the term 123 or DAV is ambiguous, and may mean on 
either side of a river. Buxtorf translates it, “cts, ultra, trans.” 
(Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, p. 527, ad voc. VAY.) So 
Gesenius and others. Even De Wette admits in a note that 
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the expression has the two senses; but the objection maintains 
its place in his text notwithstanding. 

De Weitte’s translator and commentator, Mr. Theodore 
Parker, repeats the. objection, and amplifies it. He remarks, 
that in the Pentateuch the expression “beyond Jordan” 
means “on the east side of that river,’ while “this side 
Jordan” means “to the west of that river.” (vol. 1. p. 41.) 
Apparently he is not aware that in the original it is one and 
the same expression (12¥'D) which has been rendered in the 
two different ways. (See especially Numb. xxxu. 19; and 
compare, for the double force of the word, 1 Sam. xiv. 4.) 


Note (4), p. 31. 


Examples of interpolations, or insertions into the text by 
another hand, are, I think, the followmg: Gen. xxxvi. 31-9; » 
Hixod. xvi. 35-6, and perhaps Deut. in. 14. (See Graves, 
Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. 1. p. 342, pp. 345-6, and 
p- 849.) The first of these cannot have been, and the others 
probably were not, written by Moses. ‘They are supplementary 
notes of. a similar character to the supplementary chapter of 
Deuteronomy (ch. xxxiv.), 1 which every commentator re- 
cognises an addition to the original document. (Graves, 
vol. 1. pp. 349, 850; Hiavernick, Handbuch, &c., § 134, sub 
fin. vol. i. p. 549; Horne’s Introduction, &c., vo!.i. p. 62, &e.) 

The other passages which have been regarded as inter- 
polations, such as Gen. xu. 8, xxi. 14; Deut. uu. 10-12, 
20-23, ui. 9, 11, &c., may, I think, have all been written by 
Moses. Havernick (1. s. c.) maintains, that even the passages 
mentioned in the last paragraph are from the pen of the 
Lawegiver, and holds that the Pentateuch is altogether “free 
from interpolation ’—the last chapter of Deuteronomy alone 
being from another hand, and constituting an Appendix to 
the Pentateuch, or even an Introduction to Joshua. He 
seems to think that if interpolation be once admitted, all is 
rendered uncertain. “ From interpolation to revision,” he 
says, ‘‘is so short a step, especially if we conceive of the latter 
according to the sense and spirit of the East, that we should 
find it impossible to oppose any barrier to the latter supposi- 
tion, if the former could be proved.” But it is our business 
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to be guided not by the exigencies of controversy, but by the 
demands of Reason and Truth. It would be strange if in a 
book as old as the Pentateuch there were not some interpo- 
lations. And all reasonable men will readily see that a few 
interpolations, whether made by authority, or glosses which 
have crept in from the margin, do not in the slightest degree 
affect the genuineness of the work as a whole. (See Horne’s 
Introduction, vol. i. ch. 2, p.62; Graves’s Lectures, Appendix, 
§ 1, p. 346, and pp. 855-361; Rosenmiiller’s Prolegomena, 
p- 386; Hichhorn’s Ainleitung in das Alte Testament, § 484, 
&e.; Jahn’s Einleitung und Beitrage zur Vertheid. der Aecht- 
het des Pentateuchs, p. 60; and Fritzsche’s. Prufung der 
Griinde, &c. p. 135.) 


Note (9), p. 31. 
De Wette, Einletung, § 145; pp. 168, 16-9. 


Note (6), p. 31. 

Ibid. § 163, p. 204. ‘““Gegen die Abfassung durch Mose 
zeuet ... die gange Analogie der Sprach und Literatur- 
Geschichte der Hebrier. ... So ist es Unsinn anzuneh- 
men, das Hin Mann die episch-historische, rhetorische, und 
poetische Schreibart im ganzen Umfange so wie auch diese 
drei Gebiete der Hebraischen Litteratur ihrem Inhalte und 
Geiste nach im voraus geschaffen, und allen folgenden Schrift- 
stellern nichts als den Nachtritt gelassen haben soll.” 


Nore (7), p. 31. 
Hartmann, Historisch-kritische Forschungen tiber d. Bildung, 
§e., des Pentateuchs, p. 545, et alibi. Norton, Genwineness of 
the Gospels, vol. 11. p. 444, second edition. The objection is 


as old as Spinoza. (See his Zractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
ch. viii. p. 154.) 


Norte (8), p. 31. 
De Wette, Linlectung, § 144, p. 167. 


Nore (9), p. 81. 
Hartmann, l.s.c. So Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus, ch. vill. pp. 154-5. 
Ss 
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Nore (10), p. 81. 
Leben Jesu, Hinleitung § 13, vol. i. p. 60. EH. T. The 
genuineness of the First Epistle to the Cormthians, which 


contains so many references to miracles,‘ is specially acknow- 
ledged, § 140, vol. iii. p. 367, HE. T. 


Note (11), p. 81. 

Strauss allows, though with evident reluctance, that the 
Acts are, or at least may be, the work of St. Luke (Leben 
Jesu, § 13, vol. i. p. 60, H. T.) He regards it as “not a little 
remarkavle, that the author makes no distinct allusion to 
his connexion with the most distinguished of the Apostles.” 
It is certainly very remarkable how completely St. Luke 
keeps himself, and his own actions, in the background, while 
engaged in recording the history of events in which he himself 
took part. But this reticence is a feature of that humility 
which characterises the Sacred Writers generally. 


Nore (12), p. 32. 

It was the existence of considerable remains of Greek 
literature, earlier in date than the latter half of the sixth 
century, B.C., and an exact acquaintance with it, which enabled 
Bentley so thoroughly to establish the spuriousness of the 
alleged Epistles of Phalaris. In the Homeric controversy, 
on the other hand, the want of any contemporary literature 
has rendered the argument that a smgle man in such early 
times could not possibly have composed both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, so weak and inconclusive that the opposite 
opinion still maintains its ground, and on the whole seems 
tending to become the established one. (See above, note 2.) 


Note (13), p. 32. 

The only remains of ancient literature which are even 
supposed to reach as high as the age of Moses, are certain 
Hieratic Papyri found in Egypt, belonging to the nineteenth 
or even to earlier dynasties. Two of these have been 
translated by the Vicomte de Rougé,° and several others by 

4 See especially ch. xii. verses 9, € See the Révue Archéologique for 


10, and 28-30, ch. xiv. 2, 5, 6, 13, | May 1852, and the Révue Contem- 
&c., and ch. xv. 3. poraine for 1856, 
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the Rev. J. D. Heath! But it is very doubtful whether 
these translations give much real insight mto the originals. 
As Mr. Goodwin observes (Cambridge Essays, 1858, p. 229), 
“ HKeyptian philology is yet m its infancy. Champollion got 
little further than the accidence of the language ; and since 
his time not much has been done in the investigation of the 
syntax. ... With an incomplete knowledge of the syntax, 
and a slender vocabulary, translation becomes guesswork, 
and the misconception of a single word or phrase may 
completely confound the sense.” Hence Mr. Goodwin and 
Mr. Heath often differ as to the entire subject and bearing of 
a document. (See Mr. Goodwin’s Essay, pp. 249, 259, 261, .&c.) 


Nore (14), p. 32. 

The antiquity of the diction of the Pentateuch has been 
denied by some critics; among others by Gesenius. (See 
his Geschichte der Hebréischen Sprache und Schrift, § 8.) 
But Jahn seems to have established the point beyond any 
real controversy. (See Jahn’s contributions to Bengel’s Archiv, 
vol. u. p. 578 et seq.; vol. i. p. 168 et seq. Compare 
Fritzsche, Prufung der Griinde, &e.,.p. 104, et seq.; and see 
also Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses, p. 6, et 
seq.; and Stuart’s History and Defence of the Old Testament 
Canon, pp. 12-13.) At least De Wette, writing after both 
Jabn and Gesenius, is constramed to admit that archaisms 
- exist in considerable number, and has to account for them 
by supposing that they were adopted from the ancient docu- 
ments of which the Compiler, who lived later than Solomon, 
made use. (Hinleitung, § 157. See also § 163, where he 
allows that the ingwstie as distinct from the literary argu- 
ment, against the Mosaic authorship, is weak.) 


Nore (15), p. 32. 


This is abundantly shown by Havernick gee &e., 
§ 136; pp. 554-564.) 


Note (16) p. 82. 
See Lecture III. pages 83 and 84. 


f The Exodus Papyri, London, | &c. § 393; Norton, Authenticity 
1855. of the Gospels, vol. ii. pp. 441, 442. 
@ Vater, Abhandlung tiber Moses, 


s2 
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Note (17), p. 32. 

Mr. Norton is the writer who in recent times has urged 
this point with the greatest distinctness, and has given it 
the most prominent position. In his section, headed “Some 
general considerations respecting the Authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch,” he begins his argument against the genuineness 
with this objection. Moses, he says, lived probably in the 
fifteenth century before Christ; certainly not much later. 
“ There is no satisfactory evidence that alphabetical writing 
was known at this time. If known to others, it is emprobable 
that it was known to the Hebrews. They could not, during 
their residence in Egypt, have learnt alphabetical writing from 
the Egyptians ; for the mode of representing ideas to the 
eye, which the Egyptians employed till a period long sub- 
sequent, was widely (?) different from the alphabetical writmg 
of the Hebrews. If they were acquainted with the art, 
they must have brought it with them into the country. But 
we can hardly suppose that it was mvented, or acquired 
except by tradition, in the family of Isaac, or in that of Jacob 
before his residence in Egypt, engaged as they both were 
in agriculture and the care of cattle. We must then go back 
to Abraham at least for what traditionary knowledge of it 
his descendants in Heypt may be supposed to have possessed. 
But 2 would be idle to argue against the supposition that alpha- 
betical writing was known in the time of Abraham.” 

That writing was unknown to the Hebrews till the time 
of the Judges, was, at one period of their lives, maintained 
by Gesenius and De Wette. (See Gesenius, Geschichte der 
Hebréischen Sprache und Schrift, § 140, et seq., and De 
Wette’s Archdologie, § 277.) Both however saw reason to 
change their opinion, and admitted subsequently that it 
must have dated at least from Moses. See Gesenius’s Hebrew. 
Grammar, Excursus I. p. 290 (English Translation, 13th 
edition), and De Wette’s Hinleitung, § 12, p. 18. The bulk 
of modern German critics, whether rationalist or orthodox, 
acquiesce in this latter opmion. See Ewald, Geschichte Volkes 
Israel, pp. 64-69, Von Lengerke, Kenaan, p. xxxv., Havernick, 
Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, § 44, &c.; and compare the 


h Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. ii. Appendix, Note D. § 3; pp. 439-441. 
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American writer, Stuart, Old Testament Canon, § 3, pp. 
40, 41. 
INODERG@ISS), ps oo. 


See the statements of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 311, and pp. 343-4. The date assigned 
to the fourth dynasty rests upon the same authority. 


: Note (19), p. 383. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson regards the earliest inscribed bricks 
in the Babylonian series as dating from about zB. oc. 2200. 
(See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 485 and 440.) 


Nore (20), p. 33. 

See Wilkinson’s statements on this subject, in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 306, 321, &c. He regards the hieratic 
character as having come into use “at least as early as the 
9th dynasty (p. 306), which he places about B. o. 2240. 
A considerable number of hieratic papyri belonging to the 
19th dynasty, and one or two of a still earlier date, are now 
in the British Museum. (See Cambridge Essays for 1858, 
pp. 229, 230.) 

Some writers urge, that the Jews could not have learnt 
alphabetic writing from the Egyptians, since “the mode of 
representing ideas to the eye, which the Egyptians employed 
till a period long subsequent, was widely different from the 
alphabetical writing of the Hebrews.” (Norton, 1. s.°c. Com- 
pare Hivernick, Hinlertung, § 42-43.) But the difference was 
really not very great. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Heyptian writing was, except to a small extent, symbolical. 
Both in the hieroglyphic and the hieratic, as a general rule, 
the words are spelt phonetically first, and are then followed by 
a symbol or symbols. (See Mr. Goodwin’s Hssay, p. 227, and 
compare Wilkinson, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 317.) 


Note (21), p. 33. 

Ur, or Hur (158), the modern Mugheir, has furnished 
some of the most ancient of the Babylonian inscriptions. (See 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 435; and compare Loftus’s 
Chaldea and Susiana, ch. xii. p. 180.) It seems to have been 
the primeval capital of Chaldea. The inscriptions, which are 
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either on bricks or on clay cylinders, and which are somewhat 
rudely executed, have been assigned to about the 22nd cen- 
tury before Christ (see the Herodotus, vol. i. p. 440), which 
is at least three centuries before Abraham. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to determine the 
questions, whence exactly and when exactly the Hebrews 
obtained their alphabetic system. (See Havernick’s Ein- 
leitung, § 44.) It is considerably different both from that of 
Keypt and that of Babylon, while it is almost identical with 
that of Phcenicia; whence it is inferred, that the Hebrews 
learnt it from the Phcenicians. Of this, however, there is no 
evidence, since the Phcenicians may equally as well have 
learnt of them. (See the statement of Kupolemus, quoted in 
note 25.) The probability seems to be, that the family of 
Abraham brought an alphabetic system from Ur, which may 
have been modified in Canaan and again in Egypt, and 
which may not have assumed a settled shape until the 
writings of Moses fixed it for after ages. The system which 
they brought may have been either originally common to 
them with the Aramaic, Phcenician, and other cognate races ; 
or it may have gradually spread from them to those people. 


Nore (22), p. 83. 


Hecateeus of Abdera lived in the fourth century before 
Christ. He was a friend of Alexander the Great, and wrote 
a work upon the history and religious antiquities of the Jews. 
The following is his testimony to Moses :— 

Kata tiv Aiyvirtov To Tadatov oiikhs TepirTadcews YeEvo- 
pevns, avémewTov ol TONAOL THY aiTiay TAV KAKaY eis TO SaLpo- 
YLOV' TOAA@Y Yap Kal TayTObaTTOV KaToLKOLYT@Y Eévav Kal St- 
mrraypevors ect ypwpévev TrEp) TO lepov Kal.tas Ovolas KaTa- 
AerAVaOar cuvéBawwe Tap avtots TOV Dewy TYsds. “Orrep ot TIS 
yapas éyyeveis UTéNABon, Eav wn TOVS adropvAOUS METATTHAwV- 
Tal, Kplaw ovK écec0ar THV KaKaVv. EdOds ody Eevyatovpévov 
TOV ANNOEOVOY, OF ev érrupavéc TAaToL Kal SpactiK@TaToL ov- 
aotpahévtes eEeppipynoar, a@s Twes pact, ets THY EAAdba... 0 
O€ Trodvs Aews e&eTrETEV Els THY VOY KaXEouevnV lovdaiay, ov 

h It seems scarcely possible that | cidental. A fainter similarity may 


the resemblance between the Hebrew | be traced in some other letters. 
shin and the Egyptian sh can be ac- 
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Toppw pev Kerwevrny THS Acyvrrrov, TavTEeM@s dé Eonwov odcav 
KaT éxelvous TOUS ypovous. “Hyeito dé THs atrotKias 0 Tpocayo- 
pevopevos Maoijs, ppovyces te Kat avopeia Tord Siadépwr. 
Odros 5é KatadaBopevos TINY Yopay, ddras TE TOAELS EXTITE Kal 
THV Vov ovaay éeTrLpaverTaTHD, ovomatonéevny lepoooAupa. “Ldpv- 
CATO O€ KAL TO LGNLOTA TAP AUTOIS TLL@mEVOV lepov, Kal TAs Th- 
pas Kab aylotelas Tov Oeiov KaTédeke, Kal Ta KATA THY TON- 
relay évomobernce Kat Overa&e. After giving an account of the 
chief points of the law, Hecateeus adds: Ilpocyéypamras 
O¢ Kal Tois Vvomols ml TeXeUTHS, OTL Mwanjs akovoas ToD Ocod 
Tabe Néyet Tots lovdaious. (See the Fragments of Hecatzeus 
in Mons. C. Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorum Greecorum, 
vol. u. p. 3892, Fr. 13.) 


Note (23), p. 33. 

Manetho, the Egyptian, was also contemporary with Alex- 
ander, and wrote his Keyptian History under the first Ptolemy. 
His words, as reported by Josephus, are—Aéyerau & 6te THv 
TONLTELAY KALTOVS VOmMoUS avTOLS KAaTAaBANOpEvOS 
tepevs, TO yevos ‘HXsovrronitns, dvoua Ocapaid, amo Tod év 
“HAtorroner Oeod “Ocipews, ws peTéBn eis TOUTO TO Yévos, jpeETE- 
TEM TOLVOMA Kat TpoanyopevOn Mwians. (Kragmenta Hist. 
Gree. vol. ii. p. 580; Fr. 54.) 

Note (24), p. 33. 

Lysimachus of Alexandria, a writer (probably) of the 
Augustan age, abused Moses and his laws. See Josephus 
(contr. Apion. 1. 14) ;—Avoipayos Kat tTwes addoL, TA pev 
UT ayvolas, TO TAEicTOV O€ KaTA SvTpévElay, TEpl TE TOU VOpLO- 
Oerncavtos nuiy Moioéws Kal mrept TOV vow TeTolnvTaL NO- 
yous ovTEe OtKalous OUTE aAnOels, TOY meV OS YonTA Kal aTraTeava 
diaBadrovTes, TOVS vowous Sé KaKias Huly Kal ovdEUlas apETHs 
ddoxovtes eivat SudacKdnovs. 

Note (25), p. 33. 

Eupolemus is by some thought to have been a Jew; but 
the liberties which he takes with Scripture seem to mark 
him for a heathen. Josephus evidently considers him such, 
since he eouples him with Demetrius Phalereus, and speaks 
of him as unable to follow exactly the sense of the Jewish 
Scriptures. (Contr. Apion. 1. 23.) He lived in the latter half 
of the second century before Christ,-and wrote a work in 
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Greek on the history of the Jews, which was largely quoted 
by Alexander Polyhistor, the contemporary of Sylla. (See 
Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica, vol. u. pp. 870-8, 394, 423- 
433, &c.) Polyhistor thus recorded his testimony concerning 
Moses :— 

Evrronrepnos 5€ dnote Tov Moony tpatov codov yevécbar, nab 
ypappara wapadovvat Tots lovdatots TPT OY, Tapa be 
lovéaiwv Poirtxas Trapadaeiv, ° EXgnvas 6é Tapa Tov Powixwr, 
vomous TE TpPaTOV ypawpatMoa Hv lovoaios. (Fragmenta 
Mist. Gree., vol. u. p. 220, Fr. 13.) 


Note (26), p. 33. 

Histor. v. 4; “Moyses, quo sibi in posterum gentem fir- 
maret, novos ritus contrariosque ceteris mortalibus indidit.” 
Note (27), p. 34. 

“ Quidam sortiti metuentem Sabbata patrem, 
Nil preeter nubes et cceli numen adorant ; 
Nec distare putant humana carne suillam, 
(Qua pater abstinuit; mox et preeputia ponunt ; 
Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 
Judaicum ediscunt, et servant, et metuunt jus, 


Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses.” 
. Sater. xiv. 96-102. 
Note (28), p. 34. 

Longinus does not mention Moses by name, but it cannot 
be doubted that he intends him in the famous passage, where 
he speaks of “the Jewish legislator ”’ as a person historically 
known, and as the writer of Genesis. Tatty kal 0 tov 
Tovdalwv Oecpobérns, oly 0 TUX@V avnp, éTrEvd) THY TOV, Bev 
Stvayww Kata Thy akiav éyvopice, Kakédnvev, evOvs ev TH 
eicPoAn ypawas Tov vouwv, “Himev o Oeds,” dyno Th; 
“TevécOw das, Kal éyéveto’ yevérOm yi, Kal éyéveto.” De 
Sublimitate, § 9. 

Note (29), p. 34. 

Hecateeus, Kupolemus, Juvenal, and Longinus. See above, 
notes 22, 25, 27, and 28. Nicolas of Damascus may be added 
as a witness to the composition of the Pentateuch by Moses. 
Speaking of a certain man as saved in the Ark at the time of 
the Great Deluge, he says—yévorto & dy ovtos, GyTwa Kab 
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Moos aveyparpen, 0 lovdaiwv ues (See Josephus 
Antiq. Jud. i. 3, § 6.) 


Nore (30), p. 34. 

According to some writers, Hellanicus, the contemporary 
of Herodotus, mentioned Moses. (Justin Martyr, Cohortatio 
ad Gentes, § 8, p. 13, D. Ot ta “A@nvaliwy totopodytes, 
“HAAdvixos te Kal Didoyopos, ot tas ’AtOidas, Kdotwp te 
Kat Oaddos, kal “AdéEavdpos o Modvictwp,.... os ahddpa 
apyaiov Kai Tadaod Tav lovdaiwy apyovtos Mwiicews péuvnv- 
rat. Oyrillus Alexandrinus, Contra Julianum, i. p. 15, D, 
“Ore 6€ Tois “EAA Hv@V toTopLoypadolts yvwpiuoTtatos iv 6 Ma- 
ons, €€ avtav av yeypadacw éeotw tdeiv. Llodéuwv te yap 
év TH Tp@OTH TOV “EAAHULKaY loTOpLOY OLvewynpovevoEY avTOd, 
Kat IItoXepatos 0 Mevdyacos, cat pny Kat “EXXaviKos Kal Piro- 
xyopos, Kdotwp te Kat érepou mpos tovTols.) As he wrote a 
work entitled [epi "E@vav, or BapBapixa Nopipa, there is 
no improbability in this statement. It is less easy to see 
what could have led Philochorus (B. c. 300) to speak of 
him, but we are scarcely entitled on this ground to pronounce 
(as Mons. C. Miiller does, Hr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 3885), that 
Justin misunderstood. his author. Polemon of [ium (about 
B. 6. 200) seems to have spoken of Moses leading the Isra- 
elites out of Heypt. (Africanus ap. Huseb. Prep. Hv. x. 10; 
vol. ii. p. 512; Kai “EAAjvev 5é ties toTopodat Kata Tovs 
avTovs xpovous yevéo0ar Macéa: Hodéuov pev ev TH Tpe@TY 
Tov “EXAnuikwyv iotopiav NEyou, emt “Amridos ToD Popwvéws 
potpa tov AtyuTtiwv otpatov é&érecey Aiyurtou, ot év TH 
Tlaravctwy karovpévn 2vpla od moppw ApaPias ekncar, avTot 
OnrovoTe ot peta Mwcéws. Comp. Cyril. Alex. Ls. c.; Justin 
Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 11; Syncellus, vol. 1. p. 116.) 
Apollonius Molo, Cicero’s instructor in rhetoric (about B. 0. 80), 
called Moses a juggler and an impostor, and gave a very in- 
correct account of his legislation. (Josephus, Contra Apionem, 
ii. 14. Vide supra, note 24.) Trogus Pompeius (ab. B. c. 20) 
spoke of him at some length, but did not give his readers very 
correct information, if we may judge by the epitome of Justin. 
Justin says—“ Filius ejus (sc. Joseph) Moses fuit, quem preeter 
paternee scientiz heereditatem etiam forme pulchritudo com- 
mendabat. Sed Algyptii, cum scabiem et vitiliginem pater- 
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entur, responso moniti, eum cum eeris, ne pestis ad plures 
serperet, terminis Avgypti pellunt. Dux igitur exulum factus, 
sacra %eyptiorum furto abstulit: que repetentes armis 
Egyptii domum redire tempestatibus compulsi sunt. Itaque 
Moses, Damascena antiqua patria repetita, montem Syne oc- 
cupat; quo septem dierum jejunio per deserta Arabie cum 
populo suo fatigatus, cum tandem venisset, septimum diem 
more gentis ‘sabbata’ appellatum in omne evum jejunio 
sacravit, quoniam illa dies famem illis erroremque finierat.... 
Post Mosen etiam filius ejus Aruas, Sacerdos sacris Aigyptiis, 
mox rex creatur.” (Hist. xxxvi. 2.) The Egyptian historians 
Apion (z.c. 80), Cheeremon (A.D. 50), and Ptolemy of Mendes 
—the last an author of uncertam date, probably of the first 
century after Christ—noticed the fact of his leading the Jews 
out of Egypt. (See Tatian, Oratio adversus Grecos, § 37, 
p. 273; Aiyurriov & eicly adxpiBets ypovwv avaypadai. Kar 
TOV KAT avTovs Yypaypdtov épunveds IitodXewatos, ovy o 
Bactrevs, lepevs d€ Mévdnrtos, obtos Tas TOV Bactiéov Tpdaé&es 
éxTOémevos, Kata” Apoow Aiytrrrov Bacihéa yeyovévar *lov- 
dalois dno. tiv €& Aiyvrrou mopelay eis dep 0edov yopia, 
Macéws vyyoupévov. Compare Clem. Alex. Stromata,1. p. 379 ; 
Cyril. Alex. l.s.c.; Huseb. Prep. Hv. x.11; vol. i. p. 519, &e. 
And for the testimonies of Cheeremon and Apion, which will be 
adduced in note 81, see Joseph. ¢. Apion. 1. 32, andii.2.) It is 
also probable that Moses was mentioned by Castor the chro- 
nologer (about B.c. 160), and by Thallus, the freedman of 
Tiberius. (See the passages from Justin Martyr and Cyril 
quoted at the beginning of this note.) Numenius, the Pythago- 
rean philosopher, who lived in the age of the Antonines, 
called Moses “a man very powerful with God through 
prayer,” and mentioned his contest with the Egyptian magi- 
cians, Jannes and Jambres. (See Huseb. Prep. Hv, ix. 8; 
vol. ii. p. 858; ta & é&fs “laws cai “lawBphs Atyorrioe 
iepoypapparets, avopes ovdevos HrTous wayedoat KpiOevtes eivan, 
émt “lovdalwv é&eXavvopévov @& Alytrrrov. Movoaim yody 
T® “lovdaiwy éEnynoapévo, avdpi yevoueve Od evEacbar 
Svvatwtdt@, of tapactivat aki@bévtes bo Tod mAnOovs TOD 
tov Aiyurriwy otto joav, TY Te TUppopav as 0 Movoaios 
éxmye TH AiyiTT@, Tas veavixwtatas aiTdv érivecOa ad- 
O@ncav Svvarot. Compare Pliny, Hist. Wat. xxx. 1, § 2.) 
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Nicolas of Damascus also mentioned Moses, and called him 
“the Jewish law-giver.” (See the passage quoted in note 29.) 


Note (31), p. 34. 


The only classical writer, so far as I am aware, who 
expresses any doubt with respect to the Mosaic origin of the 
Jewish law is Strabo, a very untrustworthy authority in the 
field of ancient history. Strabo ascribes the establishment of 
Monotheism and of the moral law to Moses, but believes the 
ceremonial law to have been added by his successor. ((reo- 
graphica, xvi. 2, § 30-37. Moons yap tis tov AtyuTrtiov 
lepémy... amhpev exeice évOévde, dvaxepdvas Ta KaleoTaTa, 
Kal ouveenpay avT@® ToAdot Ti@vTes TO Cetov’ edn yap 
éxelvos Kal edidacKev, @S ovK bpO@s dpovotey of AiytrrTuoL 
| Onplows eixalovtes Kal Booknpact TO Oetov, oS ot AiBves* odK 
ed 6€ 00d of “ENAnves, avOpwrropoppovs TuTrovvTes’ ein yap ev 
ToUTO povoyv Oeds TO TrEepieyov HMas ATavTas Kai ynV Kab OdraT- 
TAaV, 0 KANODMEY OUPAVOY Kal KOCMOY Kal THY TOV dvTaV dicL 
-... Kal TpocboKay Sev ayabov Tapa tod Geod Kal d@pov det 
Tl Kal onpetov TOs cwppovas CavTas Kai wera SiKaLoavyNsS, TOUS 
& dddovs un Tpocdoxay .... Otros pev odv evdoxiunoas Tov- 
TOLS TUVETTHTATO APYIV OV THY TUXOVCAY, ATaVTWY TpoaKpN- 
TAVTOV Padlas TOV KUKA@ Oud THY OpLALaY KAL TH TPOTEWOmeEva. 
Oc dé dtadeEdpevor xypovovs pév Tivas év Tots avTots b1é- 
poevoy SuKatoTrpayoovtes, Kal CeooeBets Os adnOdds dvtes érrelT 

EPLTTAMEVOV ETL THV LepOTUVNY TO MEV TPWTOV SEeLcLoalmovwn, 
_ éreita Tupavulrkov avOpa@troy, EK mev THS Secovdatpovias ai TOV 
BpoLatov aTocXETELS, @YTIEP Kal VOY avTols éaotlv eos 
aTréyeoOal, Kal Ai TEPLTOMGL KAL al EKTOMAL KGL El TLVE 
TOLAUTG EvOmiaOM, éx OE TOY TUPAVILKOY TA NacTHpLa.) It 
is to be remarked that Strabo quotes no authority, whence 
it may be suspected that his account is based rather on his 
own views of probability, and of the natural sequence of 
events im such cases, than on the statements of any earlier 
writers. (See his words at the opening of the next section.) 


Nove (382), p. 45. 


See Exod. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4, 7; Numb. xxxiii. 2; Deut. 
xvu. 18, et seq.; xxXvill. 58, et seq.; xxix. 20, 27; and xxxi. 
9, 24, et seq. 
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Note (33) ,p. 35. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 6; vol. i. p. 20, E. T. 


Note (34), p. 35. 

See particularly Deuteronomy xxvii. 58, and xxix. 20, 
27. Havernick’s comment on these and other kindred passages 
deserves the attention of the student. (See his Handbuch 
des historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das Alte Testament, § 108; 
§ 4, pp. 14-19, Clark’s Translation.) ! 


Note (35), p. 36. 

“ Der Deuteronomist,” says De Wette, “will, wie es 
scheint, sein ganzes Buch als von Mose abgefasst angesehen 
wissen.” (Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, § 162, d. p. 203.) 
Hartmann makes a similar assertion with respect to “the 
author of the last four books.” (Korschungen tiber d. Penta- 
teuch, p. 038.) 


Note (36), p. 36. 

The earliest writers whom De Wette can quote as doubting 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch, are Celsus the Neo- 
Platonist (a.D. 180), and Ptolemy, the Valentinian Gnostic, 
a writer of the third century. (See his Hinleztung, § 164, a; 
p- 205; and for the passages to which he refers see Origen, 
Contra Celsum, iv. 42, and HEpiphanius, Adversus Heereses, 
xxxul. 4, p. 207.) Apion, and the other adversaries whom 
Josephus answers, all admitted the Pentateuch to be the work 
of Moses. 


NoTE (37), p. 37. 

The differences in the rationalistic views of the time 
when the Pentateuch was composed are thus summed up 
by Professor Stuart,”/ “Almost every marked period from 
Joshua down to the return from the Babylonish exile, has 
been fixed upon by different writers as a period appro- 
priate to the production of the work. ‘To Ezra some have 
assigned the task of producing it; in which, if we may 


i Historico-Critical Introduction i Critical History and Defence of 
to the Pentatewch, Edinburgh, Clark, | the Old Testament Canon, § 3, pp. 
1850. 43, 44. 
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hearken to them, he engaged in order that he might confirm 
and perpetuate the ritual introduced by him. To Hilkiah 
the priest, with the connivance of Josiah, Mr. Norton and 
others have felt inclined to attribute it, at the period when a 
copy of the Law is said to have been discovered im the 
Temple. Somewhere near this period Gesenius and De 
Wette once placed it; but both of them, in later times, 
have been rather inclined to recede from this, and to look to 
an earlier period. The subject has been through almost 
boundless discussion, and a great variety of opinions have 
been broached respecting the matter, until recently it has 
taken a turn somewhat new. The haut ton of criticism in 
Germany now compounds between the old opinions and the 
new theories. Hwald and Lengerke both admit a groundwork 
‘of the Pentateuch. But as to the extent of this they differ, 
each one deciding according to his subjective feelings. The 
leading laws and ordinances of the Pentateuch are admitted 
to belong to the time of Moses. Ewald supposes that they 
were written down at that period. Then we have, secondly, 
historical portions of the Pentateuch, written, as Ewald 
judges, not by prophets, but before this order of men appeared 
among the Hebrews. . . . Then came next, according to him, 
a prophetic order of historical writers, about the time of 
Solomon. ... Next comes a narrator... .who is to be 
placed somewhere near the period of Elijah. . . Then comes 
a fourth narrator, whom we cannot place earlier than about 
the middle of the 8th century B.c. He was followed by the 
Deuteronomist.... sometime during the latter half of 
_Manasseh’s reign. . . Then just before the Babylonish exile, 
the great Collectaneum, or Corpus Auctorum omnium, was 
brought to a close. 

Lengerke . . . admits a groundwork ; but, with the excep- 
tion of some laws, it was not composed till the time of 
Solomon. Next comes a supplementarist, who must have 
lived some time in the eighth century. Then comes the - 
Deuteronomist, as in Ewald; but he is assigned by Lengerke 
to the time of Josiah, about B.c. 624. 

Each of these writers is confident in his critical power 
of discrimination. . . Hach is sure that he can appreciate 
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all the niceties and slight diversities of style and diction, 
and therefore cannot be mistaken. Hach knows, in his own 
view with certainty, how many authors of the Pentateuch 
there are; while one still reckons sex and the other three. . . 
I will not now ask, who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?” 

Compare also Hiavernick, Handbuch, &c., § 145; § 41, pp. 
ero -44 i: 7 

Note (37, 6), ‘p. 37. 
Leben Jesu, § 133; pp. 55-56, E. T. 


NoTE (38 ),' p. 38. 

The purpose of Moses is to write not his own history, nor 
even the civil history of his nation, but the theocratic history 
of the world up to his own time. This is the clue to all 
those curious insertions and omissions which have astonished 
and perplexed mere historians. (See Havernick, Handbuch, 
&e., § 106; § 2, pp. 1-7, E. T.; and compare Lecture VIL. 
p. 226.) Still, his own history to a certain extent, and the 
public history of his nation, up to his time, do in fact form 
the staple of his narrative. 


Note (39), p. 39. 

Sir G. C. Lewis says: “The infidelity of oral tradition, 
with respect to past occurrences, has been so generally re- 
cognised, that it would be a superfluous labour to dwell upon 
it. For our present purpose, it is more material to fix the 
time during which an accurate memory of historical events may 
be perpetuated by oral tradition alone. Newton, in his work 
on Chronology,* fixes it at eighty or a hundred years for a 


time anterior to the use of writing: and Volney says that, 


among the Red Indians of North America, there was no 
accurate tradition of facts which were a century old. Mallet, 
in his work on Northern Antiquities,’ remarks that, among 
the common class of mankind, a son remembers his father, 
knows something about his grandfather, but never bestows a 
thought on his more remote progenitors. This would carry 
back a man’s knowledge of his own family for about a 


k Chronology of Ancient King- | duction, p. 7. 
doms amended (1728, 4to), Intro- |‘ 1! Ch. il. 


Ped pic , aS 
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hundred years; and it is not likely that his knowledge of 
public affairs, founded on a similar oral tradition, could reach 
to an earlier date.” (Credibility of Karly Roman History, 
vol. i. pp. 98, 99.) , 


Note (40), p. 39. 

See Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, ch. u. § 1., vol. i. p. 54. “In the 
antediluvian world, when the life of man was so protracted, 
there was comparatively little need for writmg. Tradition 
answered every purpose to which writing, in any kind of 
characters, could be subservient; and the necessity of erect- 
ing monuments to. perpetuate public events could scarcely 
have suggested itself; as, during those times, there could be 
little danger apprehended of any important fact becoming 
obsolete, its history having to pass through very few hands, 
and all these friends and relatives in the most proper sense 
of the terms: for they lived in an insulated state, under a 
patriarchal government. ‘Thus it was easy for Moses to be 
satisfied of the truth of all he relates in the Book of Genesis, 
as the accounts came to him through the medium of very 
few persons. From Adam to Noah there was but one man 
necessary to the transmission of the history of this period of 
1656 years. Adam died in the year of the world 930, and 
Lamech the father of Noah was born in the year 874; so 
that Adam and Lamech were contemporaries for fifty-six 
years. Methusaieh, the grandfather of Noah, was born in 
the year of the world 687, and died in the year 1656, so that 
he lived to see both Adam and Lamech—from whom (Adam ?) 
doubtless he acquired the knowledge of this history, and was 
likewise contemporary with Noah for 600 years. In like 
manner Shem connected Noah and Abraham, having lived to 
converse with both; as Isaac did with Abraham .and Joseph, 
from whom these things might be easily conveyed to Moses 
by Amram, who was contemporary with Joseph. Supposing 
then all the curious facts recorded in the Book of Genesis to 
have had no other authority than the tradition already referred 
to, they would stand upon a foundation of credibility superior 
to any that the most reputable of the ancient Greek and Latin 
historians can boast.” 
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Note (41), p. 39. ; 
See Sir G. C. Lewis’s Credibility, &., vol. i. p. 101. “In 
_anation which has no consecutive written history, leading 
events would be perhaps preserved, in their general outlines, 
for about a hundred years. Special circumstances might 
however give to an event a larger hold on the popular 
memory.” He instances, Ist, the attempt of Cylon at Athens, 
the circumstances of which were remembered in B.c. 432, 
one hundred and eighty years after (Thucydid. 1. 126); and 
2nd, the battle of the Allia, the memory of which continued 
(he thinks) among the common people at Rome to the time 
of the earliest annalists, or 150 years. 


Note (42), p. 40. 

The force of this argument is, no doubt, weakened, but it 
is not destroyed, by a preference of the Septuagint or of 
the Samaritan numbers to those of the Hebrew text. The 
Septuagint numbers, which are the most unfavourable to 
the argument, would make the cham between Adam and 
Moses consist of eight links—viz., Mahalaleel, N oah, Salah, 
Reu, Nahor, Abraham, Jacob, and Jochebed. 


Note (43), p. 40. 

See above, note 37; and compare Havernick, Handbuch, 
&e., § 111 (§ 7, pp. 45-48, HE. T.), and Horne, Introduction, &c., 
ch. i. § 1, vol. i. pp. 54-56. | | 

Note (44), p. 40. 

Having argued that the Patriarchs were almost sure to 
have committed to writing the chief facts of the early his- 
tory, especially those of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
promise of Redemption, and the various revelations which 
they received from God, Vitringa says—‘ Has vero schedas 
et scrinia Patrum, apud Israelitas conservata, Mosen opi- 
namur collegisse, digessisse, ornasse, et ubi deficiebant com- 
plésse, atque ex us primum librorum suorum confecisse.” 


( Observationes Sacre, i. 4, § 2 p. 36.) 


Norte (49), p; 40. 
Commentaire Latteral, Préface, vol. i. p. xi. “ Quoiqu’ a 
prendre les choses dans la rigueur, il ne soit pas impossible 
que Moise n’ait pu apprendre par la tradition orale tout ce 
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qu il nous dit de la création du Monde, du Deéluge, et de l’Age 
des Patriarches, . . . il est pourtant assez croyable que ce 
Législateur avoit des mémoires et des recueils qui se con- 
servoient dans les familles des Juifs. Le détail des Généalo- 
gies, les dates des faits, les circonstances des événements, le 
nombre des années de la vie des Patriarches, tout cela ne 
peut guere s’apprendre d’une maniere si précise et si exacte, 
que par des écrits et des mémoires.” Compare Havernick 
(Handbuch, &e., § 115; § 11, pp. 81-82, EH. T.), who while he 
maintains that the narrative of Genesis “has its origin 
primarily in oral tradition,” still allows it to be probable 
“that m the time of the writer a part of the oral tradition 
had been already committed to writing,” and that “the 
author makes use of certain older monuments.” 


Note (46), p. 40. 

See above, notes 19, 20, and 21. In estimating the an- 
tiquity of alphabetic writing, we must remember, that the 
earliest extant specimens of the Babylonian (which have 
been assigned to about the 22nd century B.c.) present indica< 
tions of previous stages having been passed through, which 
must have each occupied some considerable period. It is 
certain that the Babylonians, like the Hgyptians, began with 
picture-writng." But in the most ancient remains this 
stage has been long past; a few letters only still bear a 
resemblance to the objects: while the bulk have lost all 
trace of their original form. The writing too has ceased 
altogether to be symbolical, and (with the exception of certain 
determinatives) is purely phonetic, having thus past the second 
stage of the art. In Egypt, the hieroglyphics of the Pyramid 
period (B.C. 2450-2300), sometimes “written in the cursive 
character, prove that writing had been long in use.” (See 
Wilkinson’s Appendix to book ui. of the author’s Herodotus, 
ch. vil. § 9; vol. u. p. 344.) 

Note (47), p. 40. 

See oe Gleig’s Introduction, in his edition of Stack- 

house’s History of the Bible, vol. i. p. xx. Compare the article 


m See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay | ia,” in the first volume of the author’s 
“ On the Harly History of Babylon- ' Herodotus, Essay vi. pp. 443, 444. 


T 
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on ‘ Writing,’ in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, vol. ii. pp. 971, 
972. 


Note (48), p. 48. 

The Armenian History of Moses of Chorene commences 
from Adam. Taking the Hebrew Scriptures for his basis, 
he endeavours to blend and harmonise with them the tra- 
ditions of primeval times recorded by Berosus, Abydenus, 
and especially by a certain Mar Ibas, or Mar Abas, a learned 
Syrian, said to have lived about B.c. 150. He identifies 
Adam with the Babylonian Alorus (i. 3), Noah with Xisuthrus 
(ibid), Shem with Zervan who (he says) is the same as 
Zoroaster (i. 5); Ham with Titan, whence the Titans are the 
descendants of Ham (ibid.), and Nimrod with Belus (. 6.) 
Armenian history is regarded as commencing from this time, 
Haicus or Hiag, the fifth descendant of Japhet, son of Thaclath 
or Togarmah, revolts from Belus, or Nimrod, and withdraws 
from Babylon to Armenia, where he establishes himself. 
War follows: Haicus is attacked by Belus, but makes a 
successful resistance, and Belus falls in the battle (1. 9, 10.) 
From this pomt Moses seems in the main to follow native 
traditions, which do not appear to have possessed much 
historical value. It has been conjectured with good reason 
that “ the earliest literature of Armenia was a series of national 
poems,” and that these compositions furnished Moses of 
Chorene with a great part of his materials. (See Prichard’s 
Physical History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 255; and compare 
Neumann’s Versuch einer Geschichte der Armenischen Interatur, 
published at Leipsic in 1836.) Michael Chamich and other 
Armenian writers have chiefly copied from Moses. 


Note (49), p. 43. 

The two epic poems, the Ramdyana and the Mahabha- 
rata, profess to be historical, but are not thought by the best 
modern authorities to contain more than some “shadow of 
truth.” They are assigned to about the third century B.c. 
(See Professor H. H. Wilson’s Introduction to his translation 
of the Rtzg-Veda-Sanhita, pp. xlvi., xlvu.) The attempt to 
construct from them, and from other Sanscritic sources of 
even worse character, by the aid of Megasthenes and of a 
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large amount of conjecture, a chronological scheme reaching 
to B. c. 3120, which M. Bunsen has made in the third volume 
of his Hgypt (pp. 518-564), appears to me a singular instance 
of misplaced ingenuity. 


Nove (90), p. 43. 

The Chinese, like the Hindus, carry back the history of 
the world for several hundred thousand years. Their own 
history, however, as a nation, does not profess to commence 
till about B. c. 2600: and authentic accounts, according to 
the views of those who regard their early literature with 
most favour, go back only to the 22nd century B. co. (See 
Rémusat, Wouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, vol. i. p. 65. “ L’hi- 
stoire de la Chine remonte avec certitude jusqu’au vingt- 
deuxieme siécle avant notre ere; et des traditions qui n’ont 
rien de méprisable permettent d’en reporter le point de 
depart quatre siecles plus haut, 4 Pan 2637 avant Jésus 
Christ.” Compare Mailla, Histoire Générale de la Chine, vol. 1.; 
Grosier’s Discours Préliminaire prefixed to his Description de 
la Chine, published at Paris in 1818-1820; and M. Bunsen’s 
Hoypt, vol. ui. pp. 879-407.) ‘The entire isolation of China, 
and the absence of any points of contact between it and the 
nations of Western Asia, would render this early history, even 
if authentic, useless for the purposes of the present Lectures. 
I confess however that I put little faith m the conclusions of 
modern French antiquarians; and that I incline to look with 
suspicion on all Chinese history earlier than the time of Con- 
fucius, B. C. 550-480, when it is admitted that contemporary 
records commence. (See Prichard’s Physical History of Man- 
kind, vol. iv. pp. 475-9; and compare Asiatic Researches, 
vol. u. p. 370.) 


Note (51), p. 48. 

The evidences on this head were carefully collected by 
Mr. Stanley Faber in his Bampton Lectures for the year 1801, 
afterwards published as Hore Mosaice, ch. iv. pp. 180-184. 
The most remarkable tradition is that of the Hindus. In the 
Bhagavat it is related that in the reign of Satiavrata, the 
seventh king of the Hindus, mankind became almost univer- 
versally wicked, only Satiavrata and seven saints continuing 

T 2 
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pious. The Lord of the universe, therefore, loving the pious 
man, and intending to preserve him from the sea of de- 
struction caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him 
how he was to act. “In seven days from the present time, 
O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in 
an ocean of death; but in the midst of the destroying waves, 
a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. 
Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of 
seeds; and accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pairs 
of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious ark and 
continue in it, secure from the flood on one immense ocean, 
without light, except the radiance of thy holy companions. ... 
Then shalt thou know my true greatness, rightly named the 
supreme Godhead; by my favour all thy questions shall be 
answered, and thy mind abundantly instructed.” After seven 
days, the sea overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole 
earth; while the flood was augmented by showers from 
immense clouds; when Satiavrata saw the vessel advancing, 
and entered it with his companions, having executed the 
commands of God. After a while the deluge abated, and 
Satiavrata, having been instructed in all divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the seventh Menu, and named 
Vaivaswata by the Supreme Being. From this Manu the 
earth was re-peopled, and from him mankind received their 
name Manudsha. (See an Article by Sir W. Jones in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, pp. 230-4. Compare 
Faber’s Hore Mosaice, ch. iv. pp. 1389, 140; Carwithen’s 
Bampton Lectures, III. pp. 87, 88; and Kalisch’s Mstorical 
and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, vol. i. 
p. 138, EH: T.) 

The Chinese traditions are said to be less clear and deci- 
sive. They speak of a “ first heaven ”’—an age of innocence, 
when “the whole creation enjoyed a state of happiness; when 
every thing was beautiful, every thing was good; all beings 
were perfect in their kind;” whereto succeeded a “second 
heaven,” introduced by a great convulsion. “The pillars of 
Heaven were broken—the earth shook to its foundations— 
the heavens sunk lower towards the north—the sun, the 
moon, and the stars changed their motions—the earth fell to 
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pieces; and the waters enclosed within its bosom burst forth 
with violence, and overflowed it. Man having rebelled against 
heaven, the system of the universe was totally disordered. 
The sun was eclipsed, the planets altered their course, and 
the grand harmony of nature was disturbed.” (Faber, Hore 
Mosaice, ch. iv. pp. 147, 148.) 

The Armenians accept the Scriptural account, which they 
identify with the Chaldean. They can scarcely be said to 
possess any special national tradition on the subject, except 
that which continues to the present day—the belief that the 
timbers of the ark are still to be seen on the top of Ararat. 
The Greek tradition concerning the flood of Deucalion needs 
only to be mentioned. Curiously enough it takes the form 
most closely resembling the Mosaic account in the pages of 
Lucian,*® the professed scoffer. Traditions of a great deluge 
were also found in all parts of the New World and in some 
of the islands of the Pacific. (Faber, Hore Mosaice, ch. iv. ; 
Kalisch, vol. i. p. 140, HE. T.; Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, 
vol. iu., Appendix, pp. 309, 310.) 


Norte (52), p. 43. 

See Gen. x. 10; xi. 2-5; xxxix. et seq. Compare Herod. 
fee, 109) 142: Plat. Vim. p. 22, B.; Diod. Sic. books 1 
and i; Justin, 1.1; &c. Josephus well expresses the grounds 
on which the Egyptian and Babylonian annals are to be pre- 
ferred to those of all other heathen nations. He ranks the 
Pheenician histories decidedly below them. (See his work 
Contra Apionem, i. 6; "Ore péev otv map Alyumriow te Kal 
BaBvurovios, éx waxpotadtav dvmbev ypovar, THY TEpt 
_ Tas avaypadas éripéretav, Omov pe ot lepels Hoav 
éyKexelplapévol Kal Tept TavTas édidocdpovy, Xardaiou dé 
Tapa Ttois BaBvdwviows, Kat OTs pardtota 6é Trav “EXAgow 
eTryiyvupevav exypncavto PotviKxes ypdupacw.... émeldy 
TVUYXWPOVGLY ATayTeEs, édcew por So0Ke.) 


Note (53), p. 44. 
Scaliger was the first to draw the attention of scholars 


to the writings of Berosus and Manetho. In his work De 
EHmendatione Temporum he collected their fragments and sup- 


0 De Ded Syria, § 12. 
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ported their authority. The value of Manetho was acknow- 
ledged by Heeren (Handbuch der Geschichte der Staaten des 
Alterthums, i. 2, p. 54, E. T.), Marsham (Canon Chronicus, 
Pref. p. 2, &c.), and others, before much progress had been 
made in decyphering the inscriptions of Egypt. Berosus, 
always quoted with respect by our divines, did not find 
much favour with German historical critics till his claims 
were advocated by Niebuhr. (See the Vortrdge wber Alte 
Geschichte, vol. i. pp. 16-19.) i 


Nore (54), p. 40. 

One other ancient writer, had his work come down to us in 
a complete form, or had we even possessed a fragment or two 
of its earlier portion, might have deserved to be placed 
_ nearly on a level with Berosus and Manetho, viz. Menander 
of Ephesus, who, living probably about the same time with 
them, and having access to the archives of the only nation 
which could dispute with Kgypt and Babylon the palm of 
antiquity and the claim of inventing letters, composed in 
Greek a Pheenician history, which seems, from the few . 
fragments of it that remain, to have been a work of the very 
highest character. Of these fragments however none touch 
the period between the Creation and the death of Moses ; 
and it may even be suspected that Menander’s history did 
not go back so far. At any rate, if it did, we are completely 
ignorant what representation he gave of the early times. (See 
the Fragments of Menander in Mons. C. Miiller’s Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grecorum, vol. iv. pp. 445-8, and the testimony 
to his value borne by Niebuhr, Vortrdge tiber Alte Geschichte, 
vol. i. p. 17, and 93, note +. 

Nothing has been said here of Sanchoniathon, in the first 
place, because it seems more than probable that the work 
ascribed to him was the mere forgery of Philo Byblius; and 
secondly, because, though called a “ Pheenician History,” the 
fragments of the work which remaim shew it to have been 
mainly, if not entirely, mythological. (See Movers, Jahrbiicher 
fiir Theologische und Christliche Philosophie, 1836, vol. 1. 
pp. 51-91; Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1264, et seq.; Niebuhr, 
Vortrage tiber Alte Geschichte, vol. 1. p. 93, note’; and 
CO. Miller, Pragmenta Hist. Gir. vol. iii. pp. 560-1.) 
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Nore (55), p. 45. 

M. Bunsen, speaking of the Egyptian monuments, says : 
“Such documents cannot indeed compensate for the want 
of written History. Even Chronology, its external frame- 
work, cannot be elicited from them.” (gypt’s Place in Uni- 
versal History, vol. i. p. 32, EK. T.) This may be said with 
at least as much truth of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
records. 

Note (56), p. 40. 3 

The following is Manetho’s chronological scheme, according 

to Husebius (Chronica, i. 20, pp. 93-107, ed. Mai.) :— — 


Years. 


Reign of Gods . 18,900 

Reign of Heroes .. 1,255 

Reign of Kings ee 1,817 

Reign of 30 Memphite Tine 1,790 

Reign of 10 Thinite Kings 300 

Reign of Manes and Heroes .. 5,813 
24,925 

Thirty dynasties of Kings (about).. 5,000 ° 
29,925 


NoTE (57), p. 49. | 
The following was the scheme of Berosus, if we may trust 
Kusebius. (See his Chronica, 1.1, and 4; p. 5, and p. 18.) :— 


Years. 
1. Ten kings from Alorus to Xisuthrus reigned 432,000 





2. ae kings from Xisuthrus to the a 33,080 P 
edian conquest .. Ae 

3. Hight Median kings.. 224 

4, Wleven kings .. . [48]4 

5. Forty-nine Chaldean Tees 458 

6. Nine Arabian kings.. .. 245 

7. Forty-five kings down to lea 526 
466,581 


- 


° Baron Bunsen gives the sum of 
the years of the 30 dynasties as 4922, 
4954, or 5329, according to variations 
of reading or statement. 
vol. 1. p. 62, h. T.) 

® In the Armenian the number 


(Loypt, 


here is 83,091, but this may be cor- 
rected from Syncellus. (/ragm. Hist. 
Gr. vol. ii. p. 503.) 

a This number is only given in the 
margin, and is very doubtful. 
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Note (58), -p. 40. 

Vide supra, note 56. M. Bunsen (Hgypt’s Place, &e. vol. 1. 
p. 70, E. T.) accuses Eusebius of having changed the order of 
Manetho’s numbers, and by a dexterous transposition he 
seeks to transfer to the human period a space of nearly 4000 
years. He would make the divine period consist of the 
following :— 


Years 
I. Reren of Gods... en. | se ee) oe ee 
2, Reign of Heroes *.. - .- 209 
3. Reign of arto and Wee poeernee we) eles 
20,986 
The human period he represents thus :— 

1. Kings (no capital mentioned)... .. .. 1,817 
2. Thirty Memphite kings,: ... 3... 3. lemoe 
3, cen Thinite kings... 002. 2..-7 05. ie eee 
4. ‘Thirty Dynasties (say)... -2. (..--.2> oe 
8,997 


But there is absolutely no ground, beyond gratuitous con- 
jecture, for making this change; which involves Manetho in 
the contradiction, that Manes, the Ghosts of Mortals, exist 
before there have been any mortals. (See the Fragmenta 
Historicorum Greecorum of Mons. C. Miiller, vol. ii. p. 528, 
where M. Bunsen’s theory is rejected. 


Note (59), p. 46. 

Chronographia, p. 52, D. M. Bunsen was the first to call 
attention to this passage. (Hgypt’s Place, &c., vol. i. p. 86.) 
If sound, it is of very great importance, as indicating that 
Manetho knew and allowed that his kings and dynasties were 
not always consecutive. It has been recently denied that 
Manetho did this, and it has been proposed to amend the 
passage of Syncellus by introducing into it the name of 
another writer, Anianus, who (Gt is supposed) made the 
reduction in question. (See an Article in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1859; Art. IV. pp. 395-6.) But this emen- 
dation is quite inadmissible; for the clear object of Syncellus 
in the passage is to shew that Manetho’s own numbers were at 
variance with Scripture. Whether Syncellus rightly reports 
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Manetho or no, is another question. If he does not, the argu- 
ment in the text, so far, falls to the ground; and we must 
admit that Egyptian Chronology—as represented by Ma- 
netho—was about 2000 years m excess of the Chronology of 
Scripture. Still we must bear in mind, that, whether Manetho 
allowed it or not, his dynasties were in fact sometimes con- 
temporary, as is proved by the Egyptian monuments. (Wil- 
kinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. . pp. 343, 349, &e. 
Stuart Poole, Hore Aigyptiace, pp. 110, 112, 123, &.) If 
therefore he did not in his chronology make any allowance on 
this account, he could not fail to be in considerable excess of 
the truth. 


Note (60), p. 47. 


See the latest conclusions of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. 11. pp. 842-3 ; and compare Mr. Stuart 
Poole’s Hore Atgyptiace, p. 97. See also the extracts from 
Professor Rask’s Egyptian Chronology, contained in Dr. 
Prichard’s Historical Records of Ancient Egypt, § 6, pp. 91-111. 


Note (61), p. 48. 

See the Fragments of Berosus in Mons. C. Miiller’s Frag- 
menta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. ui. p. 496, Frs. 1 and 5. 
TevécOat pynoi ypovov, év @ To Tay oKoTOs Kal Hdwp eivat, 

\ 3 i? la) he \ b) A b) a 
Kab ev TovTOLS CHa TepaTwbyn Kal eidupvets (lege iStodvets), 

\ IQS 4 La) \ N UA >) / \ 
Tas Weas exovta GwoyovetaOa. .. Ipods dé tovTous éyOvas Kat 
épmeTa Kat dels Kal ara Coa wrelova Oavpacra. .”Apyeww dé 
TOUT@OV TraVTwY yuVaiKa 7 dvouwa Opdpaxa’ civat dé TovTO Xah- 
Saistt pev Bandar, “EnrAguatt 5é wePepunvevterOar Odracca. 
Oditas dé TOV Gov cuverTnKiToY éTravehOovTa Birov oxloat 

\ an } y na a a 
THY YUVALKA MEONV, Kal TO MEV Hutov avTHs Tornoat yhv, TOS 
ado tov ovpavov, Kal Ta év adTh FHa apavioar. ’Addnyopl- 

nn / fa) A la) las 
KOS O€ duct TovTO TeduatonoyeicOar. “Trypod yap dvtos Tob 

\ \ / A A lal 
TavTos Kal Cowv ev avT@ yeyevnpévev, ToUToY Tov Oeov adedety 

\ € a \ \ NICU e \ 3s} \ a) 

THY EAUVTOD KEPAMY, Kal TO pUEv aia Tors GAdouS Oeods upa- 
n n \ iy a oy 
Tat TH YH, Kal OvaTraoat Tods avOpdrrous’ v5 voepods Te elvat 

\ / Q / / To oc aA / / 
Kat Ppovnceas UVeias perexew. Tov dé Birov uécov Teudovra 

\ / / il \ b) \ b) o) ab) VA \ Ue 
TO GKOTOS KMPLOal YV Kal Ovpavoy amt adAnrwv, Kat SvaTaéat 
TOV Koopov' Ta O€ CHa ovK eveyKovTA THY TOD hwTds Sbvapuv 
plapivat. “ldovra dé tov Bijdov xapav épnuov Kai Kaprrodépov 
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Kedevoas evi TaV Deay Thy Kehariy adedovTt éavTodD TO arrop- 
puevte aiwate pupacar tiv yhv Kal dvatrAdoat [avOpeTrous Kat | 
Onpia ta dSuvdpeva Tov aépa épew' amroredécat dé Tov BHXov 
Kal ATTPA Kal LOY KaL GEAnVHY Kal Tos TévTE TAVHTAS. 
(Ap. Syncell. Chronograph. pp. 29, 30.) 

“His dictis, pergit porro, regesque Assyriorum singillatim 
atque ex ordine enumerat, decem videlicet ab Aloro primo 
rege usque ad Xisuthrum, sub quo magnum illud primumque 


diluvium contigisse ait quod Moses quoque commemorat.” 


(Ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 1, p. 5, ed. Mai.) 


Note (62), p. 48. 

See Niebuhr’s Vortrage tiber Alte Geschichte (vol. i. p. 20, 
note), where he notices the abuse of the parallel made by 
some, who maintained that the Mosaical account of the 
Creation was derived from the Babylonian. 


Note (63 ), p. 49. 

See the well-known passage of Josephus, where, after 
remarking on the longevity of the Patriarchs, he says— 
Maprupodat 5é wou TO AOy@ TravTes ot Tap” EXAot Kai BapBa- 
pols ovyyparrapevot Tas apyatonoyias. Kat yap cat Mdvebws 
6 THY TOV AtyuTTTLaKa@Y TroLnTdpmevos avaypadiy, Kal Bnpwaads 
0 ta Xanrdaixa ouvayayov, kat Moros [lege Morar], Kat 
‘EKotvaios, Kat mpos avtois o Aiyumrios ‘lep@vupos, of Te Ta 
Dowixrka cvvTakdpevol, cvppwvovet Tos UT €wod NeyoLLevots® 
‘“Hoiodés te, Kat “Exataios, cat “EXXdvixos, Kat “Axovaidaos, 
Kal Tpos TovToLs “Eqopos cat NixodXaos iotopover Tovs apyaious 
tnoavtas én yitua. (Antig. Jud. 1. 3.) 


Notz (64), p. 49. 


See Faber’s Hore Mosaice, ch. ii. pp. 119, 120; and 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 158. 


NoTtE (65), p. 50. 

Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. u. p. 501, Fr. 7. 

b] \ = 4 \ J \ J > / 
Emi Zucov@povu Tov wéyav Katakdvo pov yevér Oar’ avayeypapbar 
dé TOV Oyo ovTws' TOV Kpovoyv avT® KaTa TOV UTVOY 
émiatavTa davat pnvos Aaictoyv wéumrtn Kal dexdtn TOVS 
avOpaous UT Katakdvo Lod SvapOapnoccOa. Keredoarodv 
Oud YpappaTov TavTwV apyas Kal péoa Kal TeAcuTAs opvEavTa 


— 
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Oetvat ev Tore HALoV YiTTapots, Kal vauTnynodpmevov cKadhos 
> A Vien an SS / / Nae oe 7yy/; \ 
euBHVAL META TOV TUYYEVOV Kal avayKkaiwv dirov' évOéc bas Sé 
Bpe@pata kai Topata, éwParetv dé Kal Coa TTNVa Kal TET pPa- 
TOOd, Kal TAVYTA EUTPETTLTGpLEVOV TAEW ... TOV O Ov TapaKov- 
cavTa vauTnyoat cKabos TO MEV pHKOS TOTASlwY TEVTE, 
\ \ / / Die UNOSS Y / 
TO O€ TAGTOS GTAOlwY OVO Ta O€é CUYTAaYDeV’TA TaVTA CUD- 
OécOat, Kal yuvaixa Kal TéKVa Kal Tors avayKalous pidous 
éupiBacar. Levouévov d€ Tod KatakAvopov Kat evOéws Xj- 
nA 2! / \ \ al J > / . \ N 
EavTos TOV Opvéwyv TLVa TOV EicovOpov adziévat. Ta 6é 
3 \ b] / BA / od / / 3 
ov Tpopiy evpovTa oUTE TOTTOV OTOV KADicaL, TAALY Ed- 

A a — 

Oeiy eis TO TAotov. Tov 5€ Elicov0pov mary peta Tivas 
C27 ’ L NU 5? ¥ A \ / 5) \ mule KS a 
Hpepas, adiévar Ta Gpvea TavTa Sé Wadw els THY vady édOetv 
\ / l ” 3 \ \ / > l 
Tovs Todas TeTHNA@pEeVoUS ExoVTA’ TO Oé TPILTOV adebévTa 
An nan _= A 
ovK éTt €rXDety eis TO TAOLOV. Tov dé BicovOpov évvonOjvat 
A b) VA a A / € A 
ynv avatednvévat, dueNOovtTa TE THY TOD TAOLOV pagaov 

/ N= Qs, \ la ov Non an 
Mépos TL Kal OdvTAa TPOcoKEtAaY TO TAOtOY dpeL TLVi EKBHVAL 
PETA THS yuvarkos Kal THS CuyaTpos Kat TOU KUBEpYyTOU TposKu- 
VHTAVTA THY yHV Kal Bowov LOpycadmevovKalOvatadcayvTa 

a a / \ la) > / La) / b) a \ 
Tots Oeois yever Oar peta TOY ExBdvT@Y TOV TAOLoV adavn. Tovs 
© wropueivayvtas ev TO TAOLw, 2) ELoTrOpEeVOEVOY TOV TrEpl TOV 
ll f/ b) / nan oN DEIN SLs, a A \ 
EicovOpov, éxBavras Gyteiv avtov emi ovouatos Bowvtas’ Tov 

= A an 

dé EicovOpov avtrov pév avtois ovK ete ohOhvat, povnv dé éx 
TOU aépos yeverOat KeNeVovcay ws déov avTovs eivat PcocePeis* 
Kab yap avTov dia THY evoeBevay TropeverOat peta TOV Dewy ot- 

id Ge >] 3 A ef 3 7 / 3 A 
KNoOVTA... Eire O aUTOLS OTL EXeVTOVTAL TAAL els BaBurAOva, 
Kal WS EiwapTal avTois ex LiTTapwv avehopevols TA ypdupata 
diadobvat Tots avOpwrols, Kat Ste cioly OTrov 7 Yopa Apme 
vias éotiv... ENOovtas otyv Tovtous eis BaBuAdva Ta TE éK 
> if - / 5) / \ / \ / \ 

UTTFApOV ypappata avopvEat Kat TrOAELS TrOANAS KTiCOVTAS Kal 
€ \ b If / b / \ A 
lepa avl0pucamévous madw émixticat THY BaBvadva. (Ap. 
Syncell. Chron. pp. 30, 31. Compare Euseb. Chronica, i. 3, 
pp. 14-16.) 

Norte (66), p. 50. 

Fragment. Hast. Gr. vol. iv. p. 280, Fr. 1. Mera Evedo- 
pecxov dddot tives hpEav Kat LicvOpos, & dn Kpovos mpoonuaiver 
pev éccoOar TWAHG 0s GwRBpwv Aaioiov sé Kenever S66 TAY O TL 
ypappatov nv éyopuevov év “HdcouTronet TH ev Yummdpotow ato- 
Kpvirar. Llowlpos dé Tava émutedéa Tomnoas edOéws er’ ’ Ape- 
VINS AVETAWE KAL TApaUTiKa pev KaTaAGBave TA eK TOV Oeod" 
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tpitn dé tywepén ere twv érorrace, petict TOV GpviOwyv, Telpny 
TOLevJLEVOS el KOU YHV lootey TOD VoaTos éxddaav. Ait &é, éx- 
Sexowévovahéas TENGYEOS AuPlLKXavéos, aTopéovaat OKN 
KabopuicovTat, Tapa Tov YlovOpov omicw Komifovra Kal em 
avTnaw Erepat. “Qs b€ thot Tpitnow evtbyeev (atrixaTo yap On 
mov KaTaTAEot TOs Tapaovs), Deol pw €E avOpeTrov abavi- 
fovat, TO O€ TAoiov ev Appevin tepianta EvNwv areEvpappaxa 
Tolow éruypios Tapetyeto. (Ap. Syncell. Chronograph. p. 70, 
A.; compare Euseb. Chronica, i. 7; p. 22, ed. Mai.) 

_ But little is known of Abydenus. He is first quoted by 
Kusebius in the fourth century after Christ; on which account 
it has been generally supposed that he did not write till the 
second or third century of our era. (See Niebuhr’s Klezne 
Schriften, p. 187, note 4; and C. Miiller’s Pragm. Mist. Gr. 
vol. iv. p. 279.) Some however regard him as a contemporary 
and pupil of Berosus, and therefore as not much later than 
the time of Alexander. (Bauer, in Ersch and Gruber’s Mney- 
clopddie, s. v. ‘Abydenus’; C. O. Miiller, Hestory of Greek 
Interature, vol, i. p. 490, E. T.) His use of the Ionic dialect 
favours the earlier date. ; 


Note (66 6), p. 50. 


Buttmann (Mythologus, i. pp. 190, 200, &c.), Von Bohlen 
(Alte Indien, p. 78, et seq.), and Hartmann (forschungen 
tiber d. Pentateuch, p. 795, et seq.) maintain that the story 
of the flood “sprang up in the soil of India, whence it was 
brought to the Hebrews through Babylon, after having first 
received a new colouring there.” (See Hiivernick’s Hinlet- 
tung, § 120, pp. 266, 267; § 16, p. 112, E.T.) But the ab- 
sence of exaggeration and of grotesqueness from the Hebrew 
account sufficiently disprove this theory. It might be argued 
with much more plausibility that the Babylonians obtamed 
their knowledge from the Jews. 


Note (67), p. dl. 

See Niebuhr’s Vortrdge tiber Alte Geschichte, vol. i. p. 23. 
“Diese Hrzahlung insofern von der Noahischen abweicht, 
als sie nicht nur Xisuthrus Familie sondern alle Frommen 
serettet werden lasst, und keine allgemeine sondern nur eine 
Babylonische Sindfiuth annimmt.” 
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Note (67 6), p. 52. 

Antiq. Jud. i. 7. § 2; Munpovever. dé tod matpos udv ’A- 
Bpdpov Bnpwocos OvK ovopcioov, éyour 6€ oUTws’ “< Mera tov 
KaTaKNUO OV Sereangy yeved Tapa Xanrdaious TLS HV OLKALOS a avnp 
Kab péeyas Kal TH ovpdvia Ewrespos.” 


Nore (68), p. 52. 


It has been acutely suggested that the actual scheme of 
Berosus was probably the following :— 





YEARS. B.C. 
1. Antediluvian dynasty of 10 kings 432,000 | 466,618 to 34,618 \ E 
2. Dynasty of 86 kings (Chaldeans ?) 34,080 34,618 to 2,458 Jf = 
3. Dynasty of 8 Median kings .. 224 2,458 to 2,284°) ~ 
4, Dynasty of 11 kings (Chaldzeans ?) [258 ]" 2,234 to 1,976 
5. Dynasty of 49 Chaldean kings .. 458 1,976 to 1,518 | 3 
6. Dynasty of 9 Arabian kings .. 245 1,518 to 1,273 ¢ 3 
7. Dynasty of 45 kings (Assyrians?) 526 1,273 to 747 | S 
8. Dynasty of 8 (?) Assyrian kings .. 122 747 to = 625 
9. Dynasty of 6 Chaldean kings .. .. 87 625 to 538 J 
36,000 


(See Gutschmidt in the Rhemisches Museum, vol. viii. p. 252 ; 
who is followed by Brandis, Rerum Assyriarum Tempora 
Emendata, p. 17; and Sir H. Rawlinson in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part 2; p. 218.) If this be a 
true representation, 1t would follow that the number 34,080 
is purely artificial, bemg simply the number required to 
make up the great Babylonian year or cycle of 36,000 years, 
in conjunction with the years of the real historical dynasties. 
The first number, 432,000, is made up of 12 such cycles 
(36,000 x 12=482,000.) 


Note (69), p. 53. 

See the Fragments of Abydenus in Miiller’s Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. vol. iv. p. 282, Fr. 6: “Ha tempestate prisci homines 
adeo viribus et proceritate sua tumuisse dicuntur, ut etiam 
Deos aspernerentur, celsissimumque eum obeliscum niterentur 


* This number fills up the blank | conjectural, but it seems required by 
in Kuseb. Chron. i. 4, p. 18, where | the native tradition that Babylon 
48 is absurdly suggested in the | was founded 1903 before Alexander’s 
margin. See above, ‘note 57. It is capture of it, or B. c. 2234. 
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exstruere qui nunc Babylon appellatur. Quumque jam illum 
proxime ad Deos ccelo zquassent, Dui ventorum adjutorio 
usi machinosum opus imbecillium impellebant, humique 
prosternabant: eaque rudera Babelis nomen contraxerunt. 
Quippe eatenus unius sermonis usura freti homines erant; 
tune autem a Diis confusio varia et dissona linguarum in eos, 
qui una lingua utebantur, immissa est.” (Ap. Euseb. Chronica, 
i. 8, p. 24.) Compare also the subjoined passage, which 
Syncellus quotes from Polyhistor:—/@vdra bé pyow, opo- 
hovov dvToOV TAVTOV avOpOTTwY, TWas TOUTWY TUpYoV UTTEepmEyeOn 
oiKobomnoal, Omws eis TOY ovpavoy avaBdor. Tod dé Ocod 
avémous éudvoncavtos avatpérat avtovs, Kal idiay éxdoT@ 
doviy Sodvar' 640 6) BaBurova tiv Todw KrxnOjvar. (Chrono- 
Grape, Pp: ol. C.) 


Norte (70), p. 53. 

The affinity of the Sanskrit with the Persian, Greek, 
Latin, and German languages was first remarked by our own 
countryman, Sir W. Jones; but it remained for F. Schlegel 
in Germany and for Dr. Prichard in England to make a 
scientific use of the material thus provided for them. Schlegel’s 
“ Hissay on the Language and Philosophy of the Hindoos” 
and Dr. Prichard’s inaugural “ Dissertation on the Varieties of 
the Human Race” were published almost simultaneously ; but 
Schlegel’s work is regarded as the more advanced production. 
(See Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, vol. i. p. 50.) 


> Note (71), p. 54. 

In 1854 M. Bunsen wrote—“ Geographically then, and 
historically, it is true that Canaan was the son of Egypt: 
for the Canaanitic tribes which inhabited historical Canaan 
came from Egypt. In the same sense, Nimrod is called a 
Kushite, which means a man of the land of Kush. The 
Bible mentions but one Kush, Atthiopia; an Asiatie Kush 
exists only in the imagination of the interpreters, and is the 
child of their despair. Now, Mimrod was no more a Kushite 
by blood than Canaan was an Hegyptian; but the Turanian 
(Transoxanian) tribe, represented by him, came as a de- 
vastating people, which had previously conquered that part 
of Africa, back into Asia, and there established the first 


ee ee 
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ereat empire.” (Philosophy of Univ. History, vol. i. p. 191. 
But in 1858 Sir Henry Rawlinson, having obtained a number 
of Babylonian documents more ancient than any previously 
discovered, was able to declare authoritatively, that the early 
inhabitants of Southern Babylonia “ were of a cognate race 
with the primitive colonists both of Arabia and of the African 
Hthiopia.” (See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 442.) He 
found their vocabulary to be “ wndoubtedly Cushite or Ethio- 
pian,” belonging to that stock of tongues which in the sequel 
were everywhere more or less mixed up with the Semitic 
languages, but of which we have the purest modern specimens 
in the Mahra of Southern Arabia, and the Galla of Abyssinia.” 
(Ibid., note 9.) He found also that “the traditions both of 
Babylonia and Assyria pointed to a connexion in very early 
times between Ethiopia, Southern Arabia, and the cities on 
the Lower Euphrates.” (Ibid.) He therefore adopted the 
term Cushite as the most proper title by which to distinguish 
the earlier from the later Babylonians; and re-established 
beyond all doubt or question the fact of “ an Asiatic Ethiopia,” 
which probably no one now would be hardy enough to deny. 
(See, besides the Essay referred to above, Essay xi. of the 
same volume, p. 655, and an elaborate Article in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part 2, pp. 215-259.) 


Nore (72), p. oF: 

The monuments give distinct evidence of the early pre- 
dominance of Babylonia over Assyria, of the spread of 
population and civilisation northwards, and of the compara- 
tively late founding of Nineveh. (See the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. pp. 448, 455, 456, &e.) They do not exactly prove the 
colonization of Assyria by Semites from Babylonia, but they 
favour it. (Ibid. pp. 447 and 647.) 


Nove (73), p. 54. 

The Hamitic descent of the Canaanites is energetically 
denied by M. Bunsen (Philosophy of Univ. Hist., vol. i. pp. 190 
and 244), who identifies them with the Pheenicians, and regards 
their Semitic character as established. But the researches of 
Sir H. Rawlinson have convinced him, that the Canaanites 
proper were not Semites. He holds that they had a “common 
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origin” with the Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Libyans,—an 
origin, which he calls indifferently “Scythic or Hamite.” 
“ All the Canaanites,” he says, “ were, I am satisfied, Scyths ; 
and the inhabitants of Syria retained their distinctive ethnic 
character until quite a late period of history. According to 
the inscriptions the /Khatta, or Hittites, were the dominant 
Scythic race from the earliest times, and they gave way very 
slowly before the Arameans, Jews, and Phoenicians, who were 
the only extensive Semitic immigrants.” (Journal of Asiatic 
Society, vol. xv. part 2, p. 230, note.) 


Note (74), p. 54. 

See M. Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, vol. i. 
pp. 221-230, where, though classing the Himyaric with the 
Semitic languages, he admits its close resemblance, both in 
vocabulary and in grammatical forms, to the Ethiopic; and 
compare the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 447, note 4, and 
pp. 659, 660. 


Note (75), p. 59. 

See Sir H. Rawlinson in the Aszatice Society’s Journal, 1. s. ¢. 
«The Toldoth Beni Noah is undoubtedly the most authentic 
record we possess for the affiliation of those branches of the 
human race which sprung from the triple stock of the 
Noachide.” And again, p. 215, note 3:—‘‘ The fragment 
which forms the 10th chapter of Genesis bears the Hebrew 
title of Toldoth Beni Noah, or the Genealogies of the 
Noachidee, and is probably of the very greatest antiquity.” 
Compare also the author’s Herodotus (vol. i. p. 445), where 
the same ethnologist remarks—“ We must be cautious in 
drawing direct ethnological inferences from the linguistic 
indications of a very early age. It will be far safer, at 
any rate, in these early times to follow the general scheme 
of ethnic affiliation which is given in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis.” 

Note (76), p. 55. 

The passages to which reference is here made will all be 
found in the second volume of Dr. Gaisford’s edition of the 
work of Eusebius, pp. 370-392. They were derived by Euse- 
bius from the “Jewish History” of Alexander Polyhistor, a 
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heathen writer. It is thought that some of Polyhistor’s 
authorities, as Artapanus, Cleodemus, Demetrius, and Eupo- 
lemus, were Jews. (See the remarks of C. Miiller in his 
preface to the Fragments~of Polyhistor, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. ii. p. 207.) If this be allowed, the weight of heathen 
testimony is of course pro tanto diminished. But reasons have 
been already given for regarding EHupolemus as a heathen. 
(See above, note 25.) And the religious character of the 
other three is at least doubtful. 

To the writers mentioned in the text may be added Nicolas 
of Damascus, who spoke of Abraham’s emigration from Chal- 
deea and settlement in Canaan. (See the Fragm. Hist. Gree. 
vol. iu. p. 373.) 

NOTE (77 ),.p. 55. 

See especially Faber’s Hore Mosaice, ch. v. pp. 225-228 ; 
and compare Patrick’s Commentary on the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 58; Horne’s Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of Holy Scripture, vol. i. 
p. 174, &e. 

- Nore (78), p. 56. 

Sir H. Rawlinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. Essay 

vi. p. 446. 
Note (79), p. 56. 

The name of the king whom Sir H. Rawlinson identifies 
with Chedor-laomer is, in the native (Hamitic) Babylonian, 
Kudur-Mabuk. Mabuk in Hamitic is found to be the exact 
equivalent of Laomer in Semitic. This is a very recent 
discovery. 

Note (80), p. 957. 

By means of certain monumental notices it has been 
proved, with a near approach to certainty, that a Babylonian 
monarch, whose name is read as Jsmi-dagon, reigned about 
B. C. 1860. Kudur-Mabuk is evidently, by the type of 
writing which he uses, and the position im which his bricks 
are found, considerably earlier. Now in the year B. c. 1976 
—a century before Jsmi-dagon—occurs one of the breaks in 
Berosus’s list; and this break moreover occurs within 60 
years of the date (8. c. 1917) commonly assigned to the 
expedition of Chedor-laomer. These chronological coinci- 

U 
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dences strongly confirm the argument from the identity 
of name. 


Note (81), p. 58. 


This passage is probably known to most students, but as it 
is too important to be omitted from the present review of the 
historical evidences, I subjoin it entire. 

\ 3 VA 

‘O Mavebov. . . Tov Apevwdw eiotrownoas éuBortpov Ba- 

rE \ la) 3 a) an Q A iZ 4) 4) X ef 
athéa, dno TovTov émifupnoat Oedy yevéoOat OcatHv, woTep 
5 a A \ a J wn 
QOpos eis TOV po av’TOD BeBacirevKOTMV’ aveveyKety b€ THY eTrt- 
6 / ig Vd \ > A ys J : \ be IL 4 BA 

uplay omovup@ wev avT@ Apev@del, tatpos 6é€ Ladseos dvTe, 
an Y Uf. 
Getas b€ SoxodvTt meTeaynKéevai Poews KATA TE Topiay Kal TpO- 
A J rn i a rR 
yvoow Tov écopévov. HKitrety ody att@ TovTOY TOV OowevULOV 
6Tt SuvnceTat Oeovs iOeiv, et KaDapay amo Te NeTTPaV Kal TOY 
By, A b) , N UA e A / ¢€ Ds 
ddov plapav avoparrav THv xepay aTacav Tomoeev. Haobévta 
N J / \ \ WY / 3 an 
Te TOV Pacli\éa TAVTAS TOUS TA THOLATA AEAWBNLEVOUS EK THS 
Altyirrtou cvvayayely (yevéoOas Sé Tod TAHOoUs pupLabas OKT), 
Kal TovTous eis TAS ALOoTOpias Tas év TO TPOS avaTONRV 
iy la} }- b) ta) See ee > / \ lal 
pépet Tov Neinov euBaretv avtov, oT ws EpyaCoLlyTo, Kal TOV 
7 > / e=9 J 5 Ve 2 S.A 
adrov AiyvTrviov ot éykexwptopévot. Hivar o€ Twas év avTois 

\ A ; Cy \ y , \ \ 
Kal TOV Aoylov lepéwv pyot EmTpa ouyKeyupévovs. Tov dé 
>) / b) a \ \ \ \ 7 Sy € 8 lal 
Apévodw éxetvov, Tov copov Kai pavTiKoy advdpa, UTodeioat 

\ ay SoA l l = = 3 y 
Mpos avTOV TE Kal TOV Bacthéa yorov THY Gedy, et BiacOeEvTeEs 
obOnoovtar’ Kal TpocOeuevoy eiteiy OTL TUMmaxnoovaGl TWeES 
Tots puapots Kal THS AlyirrTov KpaTnoovow em éTH TPLTKaloEKA. 
M?) ToApnoay pev avTov cimeiy TadTA TO Bactrel, ypapny dé 

/ \ / e \ > A >) b) / AN x 
KaTaNTOVTa Tepl TavT@V EavToV avedeiv. “Kv abupia dé eivat 
Tov Bactiéa. Kadrevta cata réEw ota yéypadev' “ Tay Oé 
Tais NaATomiats WS YpoVvos ikavos SunOev TaXaLTropoOvYTOD, AELO- 
Gels 0 Bactrevs iva Tpds KaTddvow adTois Kal oKéTrNY aTrOpeE- 

A / a 
plon, THY TOTE TOV TOLMéeVOY Epnuwleicay TOW AVapLY ouvE- 
>] / 

yopnoe. “Kote & 1 modus Kata THv Peoroyiav dvwbev Tude- 
vios. Ol dé els TavTHY eioeNOOVTES KaL TOV TOTOV TOUTOD Ets 
aTOaTAaCW EXOVTES NYEMOVA avTa@V Aeyouevoyvy Tia TAV “Hru- 
OUTOALTOY Lepéwv Ocdpotdoyp éeotHcayTo’ Kal TOUT@ TeEL- 
Oapynoovtes év Tac MpKopoTncay. “O dé TpwToV wey avTots 

/ BA / la) \ / n / > =) 
vomov 0ero, unte TpocKuvelty Oeovs pyjte TOV padtoTta év Ai- 
yirT@ Oewrotevopévwy lepav Cowv amréyerOar pndevos, TavTa 
te Qvew Kai avanrovv, cvvaTrrecOan Oé pondevi TAY TOV TUVO- 
pocpévov. Toradta dé vowoberncas Kal TrELoTA GAA, WadoTA 
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na > / d nn b] , 9 / , X 
tois Aiyumrriots €Ovcpots evavTiovmeva, ExéXevoe TrOAVYELpia TA 
a / th \ \ / b) / 
THS TOAEWS ETLAKEVACELW TELYN, KUL TIPOS TONEMOV ETOLWOUS ‘yEvE- 
; \ J SiaN \ / 
o0at Tov Tpos “Apévodw tov Bacthea. AvTos d€ TpoTAAaBopevos 
a qn V4 € / \\ 
pO EavTod Kal TOY GOV lepewy Kal ovupEemLacpéevor Errepre 
\ \ , / 
mpeaBers mpos Tovs Ur TeOu@ocews amedabévtas Trowmévas els 
, \ Ui ¢ / NUE GN: BiG A N \ 
Tow THY KaXoupEevny lepocodvpa. Kaita kal éavrov Kal tovs 
\ i if b) / 
adXovus Tovs cuvatimacbEevtas Snwoas nEiov cuveTtaoTpaTteve 
c \ mane) $y) 3 / \ b \ b) If 
ouoOvupadov em Aiyutrrov. “Eraéew pév odv abtous érnyyetNato 
aA \ \ > A 
mpatov ev ets Avapw Thy TpoyoviKny avT@v TaTpida, Ta éT- 
2 a By) / ’ / e I Nuee/, 
THOELA TOIS OYAOLS TrapeEeLY AaPVovws, VTEppmayncerOat Sé, OTE 
J Ne / e U b) A \ / / e \ 
d€é00, Kal padios Dmoxetploy avrois Tiy XKepay moujreny. Oi dé 
¢e n yA / 
UTEepKapels yevouevot TavTes TpoOKmws ets elKooe wupLdoas av- 
NN 9 Nene 
Spwv cuveE@puncay, Kat eT ov Todd AKov eis Avapw. °>Apé- 
an / \ J 
voadis oé 0 Tav AtyuTtiwy Bacidevs, as émvdeTo TA KATA THY 
eR y 3 / / A 29 / ee 
éxelvov Epooory, ov meETPiws TuVEYvON, THS Trap ‘Apmev@dews Tov 
\ / NY / 

Iladmvos punobels tmpodnt@cews. Kal mporepov cuvayayov 
a b] / \ / \ la 5) iy e 
TAHOos AiyuTTTiov, Kal Bovevoadmevos META TOV ev TOUTOLS TrYyE- 

e \ A \ A / >) na iG rn 
fLovOv, TA TE lepa Coa TA TPHTA padioTa év TOLS Lepots TLYLO- 
\ / \ aA \ aA 
peva OS Y éavTOV peTeTTEepAaTo, Kat TOs KATA pépos lepetoww 
vA Cc b) / aA @ A i \ / 
Tapnyyerey os acphuréctata Tav Yeov cuytpinvat ta Goava. 
\ NSC / ¢< a 
Tov 66 viov {Gav Tov Kal ‘Payécony amo ‘Pduews Tod ma- 
i J a 
Tpos @vVOMacuevov, TevTAaéTH OVTA, EEEFETO TpPOS TOV éavTOD 
\ \ A . 3 3G) 
dirov. Autos o€ dvaBas Tots ddrots Atyvrrriows, ovoww eis TpLa- 
SoA Vi \ a 
KOVTA MUpLAdAs AVOPAV LAY tUWTAT@D, Kal TOs TrOAELOLS aTraV- 
\ UA aA 
THGaCLlW ov cUVEBANEV, Gra péNrELY Deowayeiv VoLicas, TANLD- 
ne J 5) J / 5S 
dpoyncas Heev cis Méugdu. “AvaraReyv te Tov Te Amriv Kal Ta 
A A € \ A 
ara Ta éxeioe petaTreuplevta iepa Goa, evOds eis AiOvoTiav 
Wy a D OTOAM Kal TARE TeV Aé lov avnyx@ L 
CV ATAVTLT@ OTOAM Kal TANVE Tov AiyuTTiovavnyOn. yapeTe 
\ 5 5 A e /? € an At@ i 4 : 50 c 
yap Hv avT@ vToyxelptos o TOV AiOtoT@y Bacirevs’ bev trro- 
\ i a ®e 
deEdpevos Kal TOUS OYoUS TaVTAS UTOAKAB@YV ois EcYeV 1) YOpA 
n \ / \ J 
TOV Tpos avOpwrivny TpopHy emiTNdel@V, Kal TOES KAL KOLAS 
x a / aA fo) a 
TPOS THV TOV TETTPWOLEVOV TPLOKALOEKA ETOV ATO THS apYns av- 
A / ® lA 
TOV EKTITWOW AVTAPKELS, OVY HT TOV YE Kal oT paToTredoy ALOvomruKov 
iN If aA a 
mpos prrakny éemetake Tots map “Apwev@pews TOU Pactréas ert 
A is / A Ae J K \ \ \ \ \ Aié / 
Tov oplov THs Atyumtov. Kat ra pév cata tiv AiOvorriav Tos- 
A N a J a n 
adta. Oide Yorupitas catenOovres ody Tots prapots AiyuTrrlov 
na b) / / la) 
avooiws Tois avOpwTrols TpoonveyEncayv, BoTE THY TOV TpoELpy- 
} / a 
péevov KpaTnow xeL_ploTnv haivesOat Tots TOTE TA TOUT@OV aoE97)- 
\ N / if 
pata Oewpévots. Kairyap ov wovoy Tronels Kal KOmas evéTTpyaar, 
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‘ la) / a / A fal 
ovdé lepoavAobvTEs OSE AvpaLVouevor Ecava Gedy npKodvTo, 
ara Kal Tots avTOIS OTTaVioLs TOY cEeBacTEVOLEVOY Lepav COwV 
\ / NY las A 
ypepevot SueTéhouy, Kat Ovtas Kat ohayeis TovTwY tepels Kal 
, b) / J Q Ne \ Io/ / 
Tpopntas nvayKacoy yeverOat, Kat yupvous €EéBarov. Aéyerar 
° \ \ , a 
6€ OTL THY TOATELAY Kal TOUS VO“oUS aUTOLs KaTaBaopmevoS 
e \ \ J € / / 3 \ b \ loys) 
lepevs, TO yévos “H\sovTonirns, dvoua ‘Ocapcid, amd Tod év 
c / 6 an Oo / id / > nr : \ i 
HXzov7roder Geov Ocipews, ws PeETEBN ELS TOUTO TO YEVOS, [LETE- 
A - +S \ 7 ‘* i = eI) (aN \ 3 De tt, 
TéOn Tovvoma Kal Tpoanyopev0n Matas.” “A peév ovv Aiytrreos 
A ‘ fny 2) a 
dépover tept Twv lovdaiwy, TavT’ éoti Kai érepa TAElova, a 
/ / v4 Né de € M Oa / ec \ 
Tapinut cvvtouias évexa. Aéyer d€ 0 MaveOwv 1adw OT peta 
an a 3 
Tavta émmdOev o Apuevmdis am AtOvotrias weTa pweyadns duvd- 
Garg e\ b) a ‘Pp / \ SeTIN 4 8u ‘ \ 
pews, Kal 0 vios avTod “Pdurbys Kai adtos éxov dStvapw" Kab 
ocvpBardovtes ot dV0 TOLS Trolpéot Kal TOls pwLapots eviknoaYy av- 
ToUs, Kal ToAXNOUS aTroKTElvayTEs ediwmEay avTo’s aYpPl TOY 
oplovTHs Suptas. (Joseph. Contra Apionem, i. 26, 27.) 
Compare with this the briefer account of Cheremon, 
who said—Karta tovs trvovs 7 “low éebavn Te “Apevodes, 
\ aA A 
pephopéevn avTov OTL TO lepov avTHS ev TO TOA KATéTKATTAL. 
PDpitipavtny dé tepoypappatéa, éav THY TOs MoAVTpMOvS eyov- 
Tov avopev Kabapyn thy AtyiTrTov, Tavcacbat TAS TTOias avTOD. 
’"Emirééavta O€ Tov éTitWoV pupidbas Eeikooe TEeVTE ex Panel. 
€ an \ 3 A / M oo fol \ “1 | / \ a 
HyetoOas 6é avtov ypaypatéas Movojy kai “leonrov, Kai Tov- 
7 lal / 5 lal 
Tov tepoypaypatea. Aiyirrtia & avTois ovouata eivat, TO meV 
Moice? TiotOev, To 5€ “Lwonme@ Ieteand. Tovtous & eis Iy- 
ANovavoy EXely Kal ETLTUXELY [LUPLaoL TPLaKOVTA OKT@ KATAaNE- 
/ e \ nan? , aA b } > \ / 
Aetmpévals UTrO TOV Apev@dtos, Gs ov Oérew ets THv AlyuTrTov 
/ e / i Sa \ 7 
diaxomivew. Ois piriav cvvOepévous emt thy AiyuTrtov oTpa- 
Qn \ Wee, fe b] ¢e / \ By > a 
tedoa. Tov dé’ Apévaduw ovy trromeivavta Thy Epodoyv ad’Tav 
a / A a 
eis AtOtorriay puyely KaTadurrovta Ti yuVvaika eyKvOV" HY KpU- 
TTomevny ev TLOL OTNAALOLS TEKELY TratOa, bvowna Meconvny, dv 
> / > a \ b) , b) \ / By \ 
avopobérta éxdiH£at Tovs "lovdaious eis THY Vuplav, dvTas TeEpt 
yy / \ \ Ir ’ / 3 a > / 
eiKooL pLupladas, Kat Tov Tratépa Apévwdiy éx THs AtOvotrias 


katavétaca. (Joseph. 1. s. c. ch. 32.) 


Norte (82), p. 58. 


The name Osarsiph, which, according to Manetho, was the 
Egyptian appellation of Moses, seems to be a corruption of 
Joseph, whom Cheremon made Moses’s companion and fellow- 
helper. The statement that Moses was “a priest of Helio- 
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polis ”»—which was also made by Apion (Josephus, Contra 
Aptonem, ii. 2)—is either a perversion of the Scriptural fact 
of Joseph’s marriage with “the daughter of Potipherah, priest 
of On,” * or possibly an indication of a fact not recorded in 
Scripture, that Moses gained his knowledge of the Egyptian 
wisdom at that seat of learning. The fear of Amenophis for 
his son’s safety recalls to our thoughts the last of the plagues: 
the forced labour of the Jews in the stone-quarries is not very 
different from the compulsory brick-making; the cry of pol- 
lution is probably connected with the earlier plagues, or 
perhaps it is only an exaggeration of the feeling which viewed 
“every shepherd” as “an abomination.” (Gen. xlvi. 34.) 
The mention of Jerusalem, or rather Salem (Sodrvpirav), 
at this time, confirms Gen. xiv. 18; and the occurrence of 
Rameses as a family-name in the dynasty harmonises with 
its use as a local designation. (Gen. xlvii. 11; Exod. i. 11, 


and xii. 37.) 


Norte (83), p. 58. 

See Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. i. p. 240, 
“J need not dwell,” he says, ‘on the proofs of the low anti- 
quity of our species, for 2¢ 2s not controverted by any experienced 
geologist ; indeed the real difficulty consists in tracing back 
the signs of man’s existence on the earth to that compara- 
tively modern period when species, now his contemporaries, 
began to predominate. If there be a difference of opinion 
_ respecting the occurrence, in certain deposits, of the remains 
of man and his works, zt is always in reference to strata con- 
fessedly of the most modern order; and it is never pretended 
that our race co-existed with assemblages of animals and 
plants, of which all or even a great part of the species are 
extinct.” 

This remark will, I conceive, hold good, whatever jude- 
ment is ultimately formed by science of the results which 
have been recently obtained by Mr. Horner in Egypt," by 
M. Boucher de Perthes in France,” and by Mr. Prestwich 

* Gen. xli. 45, London, 1855 and 1858. 

«% Account of some recent Resewrches Y Antiquités Celtiques et Ante- 
near Cairo, (first published in | dilwviennes, par M. Boucher de Per- 


the Philosophical Transactions,) by | thes, Paris, 1847. 
Leonard Horner, esq. Parts 1. and ii. 
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and others in our own country. The strata examined and 
said to contain the most ancient human remains hitherto 
found, are the alluvium of Egypt, and the diluvium or 
“ drift’ of Europe; which are both, geologically, strata of a 
comparatively modern origin. The rashness of the conclusions 
as to the mmum antiquity of our race in Eeypt, which 
Mr. Horner drew from his researches, has been ably exposed 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review (April, 1859, No. 210, 
pp. 419-421.) 
Note (84), p. 58. 

The researches and arguments of Blumenbach, Haller, 
Cuvier, and, above all, of Dr. Prichard (Physical History of 
Mankind, vol. 1. pp. 114-876), have established this point 
beyond all reasonable doubt. Even the author of the Vestiges 
of Creation admits “ the result, on the whole, of inquiries ito 
what is called the physical history of man,” to be, “that 
conditions such as climate and food, domestication, and per- 
haps an inward tendency to progress under. tolerably favour- 
able circumstances, are sufficient to account for all the outward 
peculiarities of form and colour” observable among mankind. 
( Vestiges, p. 262, tenth edition.) 


NoTE (89 ), p. 59. 

“ Physiological Hthnology,” says Professor Max Miller, 
‘‘has accounted for the varieties of the human race, and 
removed the barriers which formerly prevented us from 
viewing all mankind as the members of one family, the off- ” 
spring of one parent. The problem of the variety of language 
is more difficult, and has still to be solved, as we must 
include in our survey. the nations of America and Africa. 
But over the languages of the primitive Asiatic Continent 
of Asia and Europe a new light begins to dawn, which, in 
spite of perplexing appearances, reveals more and more clearly 
the possibility of their common origin. (See M. Bunsen’s 
Philosophy of Universal History, vol. 1. p. 474; and compare 
pp. 410, 479.) 

Note (86), p. 59. 

“Tt is pleasing to remark,” says Sir H. Rawlinson, speaking 

of the different races in Western Asia, “that if we were to be 
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euided by the mere intersection of linguistic paths, and inde- 
pendently of all reference to the Scriptural record, we should 
still be led to fix on the plains of Shinar as the focus from which 
the various lines had radiated. (Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xy. part 2, p. 232. Compare the statements of 
the same writer in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 586.) 


NomE CS”), p19: 


The only case in which we can form a judgment of the 
linguistic accuracy of the Pentateuch is that of the Egyptian 
terms, since here only have we any sutficient knowledge of 
the language spoken in the country at the time. Under this 
head come the following :— 

1. Pharaoh (AYID), as the title of Egyptian kings (Gen. 
xii. 15, xl. 2; Ex.i. 11), which has been explained as Ph-ouro, 
“the king ;” but which is more probably Ph-rah, “the Sun,” 
a title borne by the Egyptian monarchs from very early times. 
(Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 182, note 1.) 

2. Potiphar (1D%O\D), or Potipherah (YIDDID), which is 
Pete-ph-re, “belonging to the Sun ”—a name common upon 
the monuments (Rosellini, Monwmenti Storici, i. 117; Cham- 
pollion, Précis, Table Générale, p. 25), and specially appro- 
priate to a Priest of On, or Heliopolts. Compare the name 
Peteseph, “belonging to Seb (Chronos),” which, according 
to Cheremon, was the Egyptian name of Joseph. (Supra, 
note 81.) — 

3. Asenath (HID), which is, according to Jablonsky 
(Opuscula, ii. 208), Asshe-neith, “worshipper of Neith,” or 
more probably, as Gesenius observes (Zhesaurus, ad voc.), 
As-neith, “ quee Neithee (est),” “ belonging to Neith.” It has 
been doubted whether Neith was worshipped at this early 
date; but she seems to have been really one of the primitive 
deities of Lower Heypt. (Bunsen, Hgypt’s Place, vol. i. p. 389.) 
Her name forms an element in that of Nitocris (WVezth-akrt), 
a queen of the sixth dynasty. (Wilkinson, Herodotus, vol. i. 
p. 165, note 2.) 


WVovboudavnx, which closely corresponds to the Coptic Psont- 
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mfaneh, “sustainer of the age,” or as Jerome says, a little 
freely, “ salvator mundi.” (See Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 1181.) 
The first two letters have been transposed in the Hebrew, 
either by accident, or to suit Jewish articulation, and at the 
same time to produce a name significant to Jewish ears. 

5. Moses (W'S) was undoubtedly an Egyptian name, since 
it was selected by Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex. 1.10). We are 
told that it was significant, being chosen “because she drew 
him out of the water.” The real etymology was long since 
given fully by Josephus (Ant. Jud. 1. 9. § 6), partially by 
Philo (De Vita Mosis, i. Op. vol. 1. p. 83), and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom. i. p. 412.) Josephus—rto tédmp pa ot Ac- 
yuTTLol Kadovat, vans Sé Tors €& datos cwOévTas. Philo— 
TO VOwp Las ovoudfovow Aiyvrrtior. Clemens—rTo tdwp wav 


évouatovow Aiyirrtiot. The last of these forms is the best. 


Moi is still “water” in Coptic, and the old Egyptian word 
—given by Bunsen .as muau*—was similar. According to 
Jablonsky (Opuscula, i. 152) oushe in Coptic is “to save.” 
I am not aware whether this root has been found yet in the 
ancient Egyptian. 

6. Besides these names, a certain number of Hgyptian 
words have been detected in the language of the Pentateuch. 
Such are JN (or TIN, LXX. dye), which Jablonsky found 
to signify in Coptic “omne quod in palude virens nascitur ” 
(Opuscula, vol. i. p. 45); perhaps TIF) (LXX 6/Bn), the 
word used both for Noah’s Ark, and for the small ark in 
which Moses was placed (La Croze, Lexicon Egyptiacum sub 
voc.); and FJAX, which is explained from the Coptic as 
au-rek, “bow every one,” ‘or ape-rek, “bow the head.” (See 
Gesenius, Hebrdisches und- Chalddisches Handwérterbuch, ad 
voc. p. 10, E. T., and compare De Rossi, Ktym. Egypt., p. 1.) 

The geographic accuracy of the Pentateuch has been illus- 
trated by a number of writers. Dr. Stanley, one of the most 
recent and most calm-judging of modern Oriental travellers, 
observes with respect to the Mosaic accounts of the Sinaitic 
desert—“ Even if the precise route of the Israelites were 
unknown, yet the peculiar features of the country have so 
much in common that the history would still receive many 


* Bunsen’s Lyypt, vol. i. p. 471. Note 313. 
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remarkable ulustrations... The occasional springs, and wells, 
and brooks, are in accordance with the notices of the 
“waters” of Marah, the “springs” of Elim, the “brook” of 
Horeb; the “well” of Jethro’s daughters, with its “troughs ” 
or tanks. The vegetation is still that which we should infer 
from the Mosaic history, &e.” (Sinai and Palestine, pp. 20, 21; 
compare pp. 22, 24, 129, &c.) In the account of Kgypt the 
accuracy is seen not only in the general description of the 
territory—its rich meadows and corn-lands—its abounding 
river, edged with flags and bulrushes (Ex. 1. 3)—its wealth of 
waters derived therefrom, “streams and rivers, and ponds, and 
pools of water” (Ex. vu. 19)—its wheat, and rye, and barley, 
and flax (ib. ix. 31,32), and green trees (palm-trees ?) yielding 
fruit (ib. x. 15)—but also in the names and sometimes in the 
sites of towns. On (tX), Pithom (OD), Ramesses DOlIy 
Zoan (YS), and Migdol (9709), which are among the few 
Egyptian towns mentioned by Moses, are all well-known 
places. Of On, the Greek Heliopolis, it is unnecessary to 
speak. Pithom is the Patumus of Herodotus (ii. 158), the 
city of Thmei (Justice), called “Thmuin” in the Jéinerary of 
Antonine (p. 9). Ramesses is Beth-Rameses, a city of which 
we have a description in a hieratic papyrus of the 18th or 
19th dynasty. (See Cambridge Essays, 1858, Art. VI. p. 254.) 
Zoan, the Tanis of the LX X—- whence the “'Tanitic nome” of 
Herodotus (11. 166); andthe “'Tanitic mouth ” of later authors 
is the modern San or Zan, evidently a great town in the time 
of the Ramesside monarchs. (Wilkinson, Ancient Hoypt, i. 
p. 449.) Migdol, the Magdolus of Hecatzeeus (Fr. 282), retains 
its name in the Jtmerary of Antonine (p. 10), and appears in 
the position assigned by Moses, on the north-east frontier, 
near Pelusium. Again, the name by which Egypt itself is 
designated, Mizraim (O°D8/)), has a peculiar geographical 
significancy. The dual form marks the two Egypts—“ the 
upper and the lower country ”—as they are termed in the 
Inscriptions.* Equally significant is Padan-aram (O7N7}35), 
“the plain Syria ”—the country stretching away from the 
foot of the hills (Stanley’s Palestine, p. 128, note 1), where 


x The common hieroglyphic signs | layers of earth. (Lepsius, Sur ? Al- 
for the whole of Egypt are two! phabet Hiéroglyphique, Planche I. 
crowns, two waterplants, or two | Groupe vii. col. C.) 
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Harran stood, which was so different a tract from the moun- 
tainous Syria west of the Euphrates. Again, the expression, 
“the entrance of Hamath” (Numb. xii. 21), shews a con- 
versance with the geography of Upper Palestine, whereof 
this “entrance ” is so striking a feature (Stanley, p. 399), and 
with the existence of Hamath at the time, which may be 
proved from the hieratic papyri of the period. (See Cam- 


bridge Essays, 1858, p. 268.) Some further geographical 


points will be touched in note 89. - 

The ethological accuracy of the Pentateuch as respects 
Oriental manners and customs generally, has never been 
questioned. ‘The life of the Patriarchs in Canaan, the habits 
of those who dwell in the desert, the chiefs and followers, the 
tents, the wealth:-in cattle, the “sitting in the door,” the 
salutations and obeisances, the constant migrations, the 
quarrels for pasture and water, the marriages with near 
relatives, the drawing of water from the wells by the young 
maidens, the troughs for the camels, the stone on the well’s 
mouth, the camels kneeling with their burthens and waiting 
patiently till the troughs are full, the purchase by weight af 
silver, the oaths accompanied by peculiar ceremonies, the ox 
unmuzzled as he treads out the corn,—these and ten thousand 
similar traits are so true to nature and to fact, even at the 
present day (for the East changes but little), that travellers 
universally come back from Syria deeply and abidingly 
impressed with the reality and truthfulness of the Pentateuch 
in all that respects Eastern manners. Rationalism, in order 
to meetin any degree the weight of this argument, is forced 
to betake itself to Egypt, where an artificial system existed 
in the time of Moses which has now completely passed away. 
Von Bohlen maintains that In many respects the author of 
the Pentateuch shews a want of acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of Kgypt, e. g. in his mention of eunuchs at the Egyptian 
court (Commentar, p. 360), in his representation of Pharaoh’s 
daughter as bathing in the Nile (ibid.), and in his making 
wine a product of Egypt (p. 874). The objections taken are 
not particularly happy. (See Rosellini as quoted by Heng- 
stenberg, Agypten und Mose, p. 23; and Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. ui. p. 889; Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 126.) Were 


\ 
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they more important, they would be greatly outweighed by 
the multitude of passages where an intimate acquaintance 
with Ancient Heypt may be discerned. The position of the 
Egyptians with respect to foreigners—their separation from 
them, yet their allowance of them in their country, their 
special .hatred of shepherds, the suspicion of strangers from 
Palestine as spies—their internal government, its settled 
character, the power of the King, the influence of the Priests, 
the great works, the employment of foreigners in their con- 
struction, the use of bricks (cf. Herod. 1. 136, with Wilkinson’s 
note ad loc.), and of bricks with straw in them (Wilkinson, 
ls. c. and Camb. Hssays, 1858, p. 259), the taskmasters, the 
embalming of dead bodies, the consequent importation of 
spices (Gen. xxxvil. 25), the violent mournings (Herod. ii. 85), 
the dissoluteness of the women (ibid. nu. 111; Camb. Hssays, 
1858, p. 234), the fighting with horses and chariots (Wil- 
kinson on Herod. 1.108; Camb. Essays, 1858, pp. 240, 241), 
—these are a few out of the many points which might be 
noted marking an intimate knowledge of Hgyptian manners 
and customs on the part of the author of the Pentateuch. 
(For a full treatment of the question see the work of Heng- 
stenberg quoted above, which exhibits a very good acquain- 
tance with the works of modern Hgyptologers.) 


Note (88 ), p. 99. 


The uncertainty of geographers as to the sites of these 
cities, and the weak grounds upon which identifications of 
them were attempted, will be seen by reference even to works 
so recent as Winer’s Lealwérterbuch (1848) and Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia (1856). Ur was thought by some (Ritter, Kitto) 
to be Orfa or Edessa (so even Bunsen, Hgypt, vol. 11. p. 366) : 
which according to others (Winer) was Erech: Calneh was 
supposed to be Ctesiphon, Calah to be Holwan; Lllasar, 
which should have been in Lower Babylonia, was thought to 
be the Larissa of Xenophon, on the middle Tigris; while 
Accad was either Sacada or Nisibis. Any slight resemblance 
of name—any late authority of a Talmudical or Arabic 
writer—was caught at, in order to fix what the scanty remains 
of primeval geography left completely unsettled. 
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NotE (eo); prod: 


The following sites seem to have been determined beyond 
all reasonable doubt by the Babylonian and Asa In- 
scriptions : 

1. Ur of the Chaldees, at JZughezr, on the right bank of the 
Kuphrates, not very far above its junction with the Shat-el-Me. 
This is the true Chaldea of Scripture and of History, an 
Armenian Chaldzea being a fiction of the Greeks. 

2. Calah at Mimrid, on the left bank of the Tigris, a little 
above its junction with the Greater Zab. (The Halah of 
2 Kings xvii. 6 is a different place.) The province in which 
it stands long continued to be called Calachene (Strab. xvi. 1, 
Sol: PE tolsve-): 

3. Erech at Warka (the Greek ’Opxon), on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and at some distance from the riv er, about 35 
miles N. W. of Ur. 

The following identifications, if not certain, are at least 
highly probable :—1. Resen with Avleh-Sherghdt, on the right 
bank of the Tigris, not very far from its4junction with the 
Lesser Zab. 2. Accad with a town in Lower Babylonia, 
called Kinzi Accad in the Inscriptions, the site of which is not 
yet determined. 3. Ellasar with Senkereh, 15 miles 8S. EH. of 
Warka, on the same side of the Euphrates. 4. Calneh with 
Niffer, in the same tract with Senkereh and Warka, but much 
nearer Babylon, and about midway between the two streams. 
(See the author’s Herodotus, vol. 1. pp. 318, 447, 592, &e.) 

For a description of the ruins of Ur and Erech, see Mr. 
Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, pp. 128-134, and 162 et seq.; 
for those of Calah, see Mr. Layard’s Mineveh and its Remains, 
ch. ii. et seq.; some account is given of Resen (K7leh- 
Sherghat) in the same work, ch. xil.; and of Calneh (WViffer) 
in the same writer’s Wineveh and Babylon, ch. xxiv. 


Note (90), p. 60. 


See the account which Mr. Cyril Graham has given of 
his travels in this region in the Cambridge Essays for 1858, 
pp. 157-162. Compare Dr. Stanley’s Strat and Palestine, 
p-2kts. 
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Norte (91), p. 60. 


See Commander Lynch’s Narrative of the United States 
Expedition to the River Jordan, and also his Official Report. 
Compare the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. xviii. 
Articles 8, 9, and 10, and vol. xx. Art.15. For a summary of 
the facts, see Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 276-279, and 
the Hssays appended to the first volume of the author’s Hero- 
dotus, Wssay 1x. pp. 548, 549. Commander Lynch gives the 
following account of the impression made upon himself and 
his friends by their careful examination of the River and of 
the Lake in which it ends:—“It is for the learned to com- 
-ment on the facts which we have laboriously collected. Upon 
ourselves, the result is a decided one. We entered upon this 
sea, with conflicting opinions. One of the party was sceptical, 
and another, I think, a professed unbeliever of the Mosaic 
account. After twenty-two days’ close investigation, if I am 
not mistaken, we were unanimous in the conviction of the truth 
of the Scriptural account of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain.” (Narrative, ch. xvii. p. 253.) 
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LECTURE III. 


Nore (1), p. 63. 
Sex Konig, Altéestament. Studien, p. 63, et seq.; Jahn, Hin- 
leitung, i. 1, p. 160; and Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. p. 35. 


Note (2), p. 638. 

See Carpzov, Lntroductio ad Libros Canonicos Veteris Testa- 
mentt, part 1. p. 213, who gives the following list of writers by 
whom this view has been taken: “Theodoret, Procopius, 
Gregory the Great, Isidore, Hucherius, among the ancients; 
among the moderns, Walther, Calovius, Hugo, De Lyra, 
Cajetan, Vatablé, Sixtus Simensis, Sanctius, Serrarius, and 
Cornelius a Lapide.” 


Note (3), p. 63. 


There is no reference to the Book of Joshua as the work 
of Joshua in Scripture. It is first assigned to him im the 
Talmud. The Fathers are divided in opinion as to its 
authorship. Athanasius, for instance, includes it among the 
books “not written by the persons whose names they bear 


and of whom they treat.” (Synops. 8. 8. § 10; Ovpera, vol. il. 
p: 139, B.) | 


Nore (4), p. 63. 

See the summary of the arguments in Keil’s Commentar 
tiber das Buch Josua, Kinleitung, § 3, p. xlvu. Keil’s conclu- 
sion is, “that the historical references and the peculiarity of 
style completely disprove the supposition that the Book of 
Joshua was written during the captivity; that they do not 
point to the times of Samuel, or Saul, or David, as the date 
of its composition, but rather to those after Joshua, and 
within a generation of his death. Who then,” he asks, “was 
the author? Most probably one of the elders, who lived for 
some time after Joshua, and who had seen all the works of 
Jehovah which he did for Israel, occupied himself at the close 
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of his life with writing down, partly from recollection, partly 
from contemporary documents and other written notices, the 
things which he had himself witnessed, and thus composed 
the work which we possess under the name of Joshua.” 
J should be disposed to acquiesce in this view. 


Nove (9), p. 65. 


De Wette boldly denies this. “The book,” he says, “nowhere 
contains any separate contemporary documents” (“nicht ein- 
mal einzelne gleichzeitige Bestandtheile enthilt es.” Hin- 
lectung, § 169, p. 213.) But Rosenmiiller, Jahn, and others, 
seem to have reason on their side when they urge, that the 
accounts of the boundaries of the tribes (xv. 21-62; xviii. 
21-28; xix. 1-48), and of the cities of the Levites (xxi. 13-40), 
have all the appearance of such documents. Such a document 
is also, as it seems to me, the list of slaughtered kings in 
chapter xii. (verses 9-24). It appears by ch. xvii. 1-10, and 
xxiv. 26, that such records were in use at the time; and it is 
a reasonable supposition that they formed the basis upon 
which the author, who quotes them, composed his work. 
Hichhorn observed long ago—* The account of the division of 
the land bears in many places the marks of a protocol, which 
from its very nature never gives at once a brief. sketch of the 
whole arrangement, but describes its gradual progress, and 
relates, one after another, all the alterations, improvements, 
and additions, that were made from time to time.” (in- 
leitung, vol. ii. p. 365.) - Keil remarks recently —“ When we 
come to the second part of the book, and observe the things 
of which it particularly treats; how the history which it con- 
tains of the division of Canaan amongst the tribes is accom- 
panied with full descriptions of the boundaries of the territory 
of each tribe, with catalogues of cities, and so on, we are 
necessarily led to the conclusion, that the writer availed him- 
self of written records, if not of official documents.” (Commentar, 
Hinleitung, § 4; p. 47, E. T.) Compare Horne, Jntroduction, 
vol. v. pp. 36, 37. 

Y In the quotations from Professor | volume of Clark’s Foreign Theologi- 
Keil’s learned and sensible work, I | cal Libary, New Series, (Edinburgh, 


follow the Translation of Mr. J. | 1857). 
Martin, which forms the fourteenth 
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Note (6), p. 65. 

See Carpzov, Introductio ad Libros Canonicos Veteris Tes- 
tamentt, p. 172, et seq.; and compare the quotation from 
Baba-Bathra in Theodore Parker’s Translation of De Wette, 
vol. i. p. 31. See also Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. p. 42. 


Norte (7), p. 65. 


Compare Judges 1. 21 with 2 Sam. v. 6-9. This passage, it 
is admitted, “seems to belong to the time of David.” (Parker's 
De Weitte, vol. i. p. 206.) 


Nore (8), p. 66. 


The chronology of the Book of Judges is involved in great 
uncertainty. Several periods are unestimated, as the time 
between the death of Joshua and the first servitude, the 
judgeship of Shamgar, and some portion of the reign of Abi- 
melech. ‘I'he servitudes added together occupy 111 years, 
and the periods during which the land was at rest or under 
Judges occupy apparently 299 years, or if Samson’s judgeship 
be included in the last servitude (Judges xv. 20), 279 years. 
The total is thus 410, or 390.” But in 2 Kings vi. 1, the entire 
period between the Exodus and the Dedication of the Temple 
is declared to have been no more than 480 years. Now if we 
take the lower of the two numbers derivable from Judges, 
and add the sojourn in the wilderness (40 years), the time of 
Joshua’s judgeship (say 20 years), the interval between Jo- 
shua’s death and the first servitude (say 5 years), the judge- 
ships of Eli (40 years) and of Samuel (more than 20 years, 
1 Sam. vi. 2), the reigns of Saul (40 years), of David (40 
years, and the three years of Solomon’s reign before the 
Dedication, we obtain the result of (890 + 40 + 20 + 5 + 40 
+20+40+40+3 =) 598 years, or more than a century 
beyond the estimate in Kings. It is therefore thought that 
the period of the Judges must be reduced; and the term 
ordinarily assigned to them, exclusive of Eli and Samuel, is 
from 300 to 350 years. (See the marginal dates in the 

z With this nearly agrees St. Paul’s | (the time of Eli’s judgeship)+ 20 (a 
estimate of 450 years from the divi- | not improbable estimate for the time 


sion of the land by lot to Samuel the | between the death of Moses and the 
prophet (Acts xiii. 20); for 390+440 | Ist servitude) = 450 years. 
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English Bible, and compare Clinton, Faste Hellenici, vol. i. 
p. 3138, note ».) M. Bunsen, with his usual boldness, reduces 
the time still further, making the period from the death of 
Joshua to that of Samson no more than 173 years. (See his 
Hoypt, vol. iii. p. 288.) ‘This is effected by giving Othniel and 
Deborah 8 years each instead of 40, by reducing the time 
between the second and third servitudes from 80 years to 7, 
by shortening Gideon’s presidency from 40 years to 10, and 
by regarding the line of Judges from Tola to-Abdon as double, 
whereby 94 years are compressed into 48! If chronology be 
treated in this spirit, it is to be feared that it will shortly 
come to be regarded pretty nearly in the same light as the 
etymology of the last century, in which, it was said, “ Les 
voyelles ne valoient rien, et les consonants peu de chose.” 


Norte (9), p. 67. 


Jahn, Linlectung, § 46, vol. i. p. 252 et seq. Herbst, Hn- 
leitung, vol. u. p. 1389 et seq.; Graf, Dzssertateo de Librorum 
Samuelis et Regum Compositione; &e. A good refutation of 
Jahn’s theory will be found in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, in the 
article on the ‘ Books of Samuel’ (vol. 11. p. 685). 


Norte (10), p. 67. 


See Carpzov, Lntroductio, &c. p. 213. Modern critics mostly 
take the view that the Books of Samuel were merely founded 
on these documents. (See Haivernick, Hinleitung, § 161; 
Stuart, History of the Old Testament Canon, § 6, p. 134; Rev. 
J. Hadie in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, vol. 1. p. 684; &e.) Horne, 
however, with Carpzov (p. 215) and Spanheim (Opera, vol. i. 
p- 367), holds to the ancient view. (See his Introduction, 
vol. v. p. 48.) The difference between the two views is 
not great. 


Nore (11), p. 68. 


Ahijah the Shilonite is mentioned as a contemporary of 
Solomon in 1 Kings, xi. 29. As the visions of Iddo the seer 
were “against Jeroboam the son of Nebat,” he must have 
been, at the latest, contemporary with Solomon’s successor, 

X 
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‘Nore (12), p. 69. 


De Wette says correctly—“The history of David, con- 
tamed in 1 Chron. x.-xxix., is in parts entirely consistent 
with that in the books of Samuel; but it is distinguished 
from that by having several accounts peculiar to itself, and 
especially by its Levitical accounts.” (Hinleitung, § 188, 
p- 241 ; vol. i. p. 261, of Parker’s Translation.) Such accounts 
are particularly the followmg—1. The lists of those who joined 
David at Ziklag and at Hebron (ch. xii.). 2. David’s instruc- 
tions to Solomon and the princes with regard to the temple 
(ch. xxu. and ch. xxviii.). 3. His offerings and those of the 
people (ch. xxix. 1-9). 4. His thanksgiving, and prayer (ibid. 
10-19). 5. His great sacrifice and installing of Solomon as 
king for the second time (ibid. 20-25). And 6. The lists of 
the Levites, priests, singers, porters, captains, &c. as made 
out or appointed by David (chs. xxil.-xxvi.). The remainder 
of the first book of Chronicles follows Samuel closely, m most 
passages almost to the letter; e. g. 


1 CHRon. x. 1-10. 


Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel; and the men of 
Israel fled from before the Phi- 
listines, and fell down slain in 
mount Gilboa. And the Philis- 
tines followed hard after Saul, 
and after his sons; and the Phi- 
listines slew Jonathan, and 
Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, the 
sons of Saul. And the battle 
went sore against Saul, and the 
archers hit him, and he was 


1 Sam. xxxi. 1-10. 

Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel: and the men of 
Israel fled from before the Phi- 
listines, and fell down slain in 
mount Gilboa. And the Phi- 
listines followed hard upon Saul 


-and upon his sons; and the Phi- 


listines slew Jonathan, and 
Abinadab, and Melchi-shua, 
Saul’s sons. And the battle 
went sore against Saul, and the 
archers hit him; and he was 


wounded of the archers, &c. sore wounded of the archers, &c. 
&e. &e. 


Norx (13), p. 69. 


That the seventy-eighth Psalm isa work of David's time 
is apparent from its bringing the history down to him, and 
then closing abruptly. The title “Maschil of Asaph,” is 
an external confirmation of this view. Even De Wette 
appears to allow that Asaph was the author. (inleztung, 
§ 271, p. 366.) In this Psalm are mentioned the following 


28)... 
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historical facts:—(1.) The giving of the law by Jehovah 
(verse 5); (2.) the command that it should be made known 
by fathers to their children (verses 5,6; compare Deut. iv. 
9, &c.); (38.) the miracles wrought in Egypt (verse 12) ; 
(4.) the turning of the rivers, and (5.) other waters, into 
blood (verse 44); (6.) the plague of flies (v. 45); (7.) of 
frogs (ib.); (8.) of locusts (v. 46); (9.) of hail (v. 47); 
(10.) the destruction by the hail of cattle as well as trees 
(v. 48); (11.) the death of the first-born (v. 51); (12.) the 
employment of angels in this destruction (v. 49); (13.) the 
divine leading of the Israelites out of Hgypt (v. 52); (14.) 
the pillar of cloud (15.) by day (v. 14); (16.) the pillar of 
fire (17.) by night (ibid.); (18.) the division of the Red Sea 
(v. 13); (19.) the standing of the water in a heap (ibid.; 
compare Hix. xv. 8); (20.) the divine guidance of the 
Israelites through the sea (v. 53); (21.) the overwhelming 
of the Egyptians (ib.); (22.) the frequent murmuring in the 
wilderness (verses 17-20); (23.) the bringing forth of water 
from the rock (v.15); (24.) in vast abundance (vy. 16); (25.) 
the asking for meat (v. 18); (26.) the kindling of a fire 
against the people (v. 21; compare Numb. xi. 1.); (27.) the 
manna (v. 24); (28.) its coming down from heaven (v. 23; 
compare Ex. xvi. 4); (29.) the ampleness of the supply (v. 25); 
(30.) the giving of quails (v. 27); (81.) which were brought 
by a wind (v. 26; comp. Numb. xi. 30); (82.) and let fall 
“round about their habitation” (v. 28); comp. Numb. xi. 
31); (83.) the destructive plague which followed (v. 31); 
(34.) “while the meat was yet in their mouths” (v. 30; 
eomp. Numb. xi. 33); (85.) the various further provocations 
(vv. 32, 37, &c.) ; (86.) the punishment by “consuming their 
days” m the wilderness (v. 33); (87.) the mercy of God in 
“not stirrmg up all his wrath” (v. 38); (88.) the frequent 
repentances after punishment, and frequent relapses (vv. 
34-42); (39.) the divine conduct to the border of the Holy 
Land (vy. 54); (40.) the casting out of the Heathen before 
them (v. 55); (41.) the division of the inheritances (ib.) ; 
(42.) the cowardice of Ephraim (v. 9; compare Josh. xvi. 10; 
Judges i. 29); (48.) the backsliding and idolatry in Canaan 
(vv. 56-58); (44.) the placing of the tabernacle at Shiloh 
x 2 
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(v. 60); (45.) its capture (v. 61); (46.) the great slaughter 
at the same time (v. 62); (47.). the slaughter of priests in 
the battle (v. 64); (48.) the punishment of the captors by 
emerods (vy. 66); (49.) the choice of the territory of Judah 
for the final resting-place of the tabernacle (v. 68); (50.) the 
choice of Mount Zion as the place where it should be set up 
(ib.) ; (51.) the selection of David to be king (v. 70); (52.) 
his being taken “from the sheep-folds” (ib.); and (53.) the 
integrity and excellence of his rule (vy. 72.) 


Note (14), p. 70. 
Stanley’s Stnaz and Palestine, pp. 132, 133. 


Note (15), p. 70. 


M. Bunsen supposes that Assyria, from the commence- 
ment of its mdependence in B. ¢. 1273, was not only a powerful 
kingdom, but a great empire, holding Syria, Palestine, and 
even occasionally Egypt in subjection (gypt, vol. ii. pp. 269, 
289, &e.) But this view rests entirely upon Ctesias, a writer 
(as M. Bunsen confegses*) of very low authority ; or rather it 
rests upon an odd jumble between the facts (?) of Ctesias and 
the dates of Herodotus and Berosus. Nothing is more plain 
from the Assyrian inscriptions, the authority of which M. 
Bunsen admits,” than the gradual rise of Assyria to power 
during the 520 (526) years assigned by Herodotus to the 
Empire. Tiglath-Pileser I., whose date is fixed, with a near 
approach to certainty, in the latter part of the eleventh 
century B. C., gives a list of his four ancestors and predecessors 
which must reach back at least to B. c. 1200, wherein he calls 
the first of them “the king who first organised the country 
of Assyria;” the second and third, kings who were “esta- 
blished in the government of Assyria;” and the fourth, his 
father,-“the subduer of foreign countries;” while he calls 
himself “the illustrious prince who has pursued after the 
enemies of Asshur and has subjugated all the earth.” Yet 
his campaigns are only in the Kurdish mountains, in Armenia, 
Cappadocia, and upper Syria about Carchemish. He does 
not penetrate to Hamath, to Pheenicia, or to Damascus, much 


a Hgypt, vol. iii. p. 488. b Jhid. p. 436. 
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less to Palestine; while he constantly declares that he is 
engaged with tribes and countries which none of the Assyrian 
kings had ever before reached. (See the Great Inscription, 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society,° pp. 22, 24, 34, 
42, 80.) 


Note (16), p. 71. 


See Wilkinson in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 374-376. 
Compare Bunsen, Hyypt, vol. iii. pp. 210, 211, 219-221, &e. 


Note (17), p. 71. 


See above, note 15. Chushan-Rishathaim is placed by 
most biblical chronologists between B. c. 1400 and B. c. 1350, 
M. Bunsen puts him a century later. (Hgypt, vol. i. p. 272.) 
Even according to this latter view, he preceded Tiglath- 
Pileser I. by above a century. 

It is quite a gratuitous supposition of M. Bunsen’s that 
Chushan-Rishathaim was “a Mesopotamian satrap” (I. s. c.) 
—“the Assyrian satrap of Mesopotamia” (p. 289). Scripture 
calls him “king ;” and besides, the cuneiform monuments 
make it perfectly clear that Assyria did not extend her 
dominion to Aram-Naharaim (the Aramaic portion of Meso- 
potamia, or the country between the Khabour and the 
Euphrates), till the middle of the 12th century. M. Bunsen 
says, “there can never have been an empire in Hastern Syria 
coexistent with Assyria and Babylonia” (p. 293). Why can 
there not? If the Assyrian and Babylonian kingdoms of the 
early period be rightly apprehended, there is no more diffi- 
culty in supposing a powerful Aramzan state in Western 
Mesopotamia, than in imagining the country divided up, as we 
must otherwise regard it, among a number of petty princi- 
palities. Chushan-Rishathaim, however, it is to be observed, 
reigned probably before the Assyrian independence was esta- 
blished. 


Norte (18), p. 72. 


Moses says—“Is (2.e. Joshua) cum Chananeos deleret, 
nonnulli Agram profugerunt, et navigiis Tharsin petiere ; id 


¢ Printed by J. W. Parker, West Strand, London, 1857. 
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quod ex tnseriptione patet, que in Africa columnis insculpta 
eatat ad hanc usque memoriam, que vere talis est —‘ A Joshua 
latrone profugi nos prefecti Chananeorum, venemus hic 
habitatum.’” Hist. Armen. i. 18. 

Nore Gl), 7p: 72: 

Procopius expresses himself as follows. Having mentioned 
Tigisis (Tangiers), a city of Numidia, he proceeds—é&a oT 7- 
Nat Ovo €x Awv NevkKoY TeTrOLNMEvaL GYNL KPHVHS etal 
THS MEYANNS, ypaupata PorviKkiKa &yKexorappéva Exoveals 
Th Powixwov yrwooon déeyovta wde “Hyeis éopev of duyovtes 
amo tTpoca@trov Incod tod Anatod Navj. (De Bello Vandalico, 
ii, 10). This is clearly the language of an eye-witness. 
Procopius, it must be remembered, had accompanied Belisarius 
to Africa. 

Note (20), p. 72. 

Suidas ad voc. Xavady. Kat eiou péype viv at tovadtas 
mraxKes év TH Novpidia, meptéyoucar ovTws’ ‘Heiss éopev Xava- 
vatol, ovs ediwéev “Incovs 0 AnaTIS. 


NOTE CAE pate: 


Keil, Commentar tiber d. Buch Josua, Hinleitung, § 4, p. Ii; 
pol, ad, 

NoTtE (22), p. 73. 

Mr. Kenrick, who admits the existence of an inscription 
supposed to have the meaning given to it by the writers 
above quoted, decides that the inscription must have been 
mistranslated. (Phenicia,"p. 68.) He remarks that the ex- 
planations of the hieroglyphical and cuneiform inscriptions 
which were furnished by those who professed to understand 
them to the inquisitive Greeks, read us a lesson of distrust ; 
and suggests that a monument of the time of Joshua would 
have been unintelligble even to learned archeologists in the 
days of Justinian. But the monument may have been 
national and genuine without its dating from within a thou- 
sand years of the time of Joshua; and if the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical inscriptions were not accurately rendered to 
the Greeks, it was less through ignorance than through 
malice that they were perverted. In this case the trans- 
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lation given by the natives is clearly an honest one; and its 
peculiarities seem to me in its favour. The Aramaism, | 
“and mpocwrou, is admitted to be “a plausible argument for 
the correctness of the interpretation” (Kenrick, 1. s. c.). 
The form of the inscription, in which certain persons, not 
named or described, speak in the first person plural, which is 
said to be “wholly unlike that of genuine lapidary docu- 
ments” (Kenrick, p. 67), is no doubt unusual; but as 
certainly it is not impossible. The early cuneiform docu- 
ments are commonly in the first person. And if the 
inscription were set up in a public place in Tingis, it would 
be sufficiently evident that by “we” was meant the people 
of the city. Besides, we are not sure that this was the whole 
of the imscription. The authors who report it are only 
eoncerned with a particular passage. ‘There may have been a 
context, which would have taken away all appearance of 
harshness and abruptness from the record. 


Norte (238), p. 73. 


Very few Pheenician inscriptions have been found in 
Africa of a later date than the age of Augustus. (See 
Gesenius’s Monumenta Scripture Linguceque Phone, pp. 13, 
313-328.) The Latin language appears to have by that 
time almost entirely superseded the Carthaginian for all 
public purposes. 

Note (24), p. 73. 

Herod. ii. 142. "Ev tovuv tote TO ypove TeTpadKis EXeyov 
é& nOéwv Tov HrALOV avaTEiAas’ EvOa TE VOY KaTadveTat, EvOEdTEV 
dls avatetnas, Kal evOev vov avaTédnret, EvOadta dis KaTadbvat. 


Nore (25), p. 73. 


“When Herodotus, the father of profane history, tells 
us, from the priests of Egypt, that their traditions had 
informed them, that in very remote ages the sun had four 
times departed from his regular course, having twice set 
where he ought to have risen, and twice risen where he ought 
to have set,—it is impossible to read this most singular 
tradition without recollecting the narrative in the book of 
Joshua which relates, that the sun stood still in the midst 
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of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day ;’ 
and the fact related in the history of Hezekiah, ‘that the 
sun went back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz.’” (Horne, 
Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of Holy 
Seripture, vol. i. p. 176. Compare Goguet, Origines Legum 
et Artium, vol. 11. p. 300.) 


Note (26), p. 74. 


Three other explanations of the narrative in Joshua have 
been suggested. Grotius, Isaac Peyrerius, Spinoza, and 
others, conjecture that a miracle was wrought, but not an 
astronomical one. Divine power caused, they think, an 
extraordinary refraction of the sun’s rays, by which it con- 
tinued to light up the field of battle long after its dise had 
sunk below the horizon. Michaelis, Schultz, Hess, and 
Dathe, believe that nothing strange took place with regard 
to the sun, but that it continued to lighten all night, in 
consequence of which the Israelites were able to continue 
the pursuit. Fimally, Keil has suggested that nothing 
marvellous or out of the common course is intended in 
the narrative. ‘The words of Joshua, “Sun, stand thou 
still” &c. (or “Sun, wait thou,” as he translates it), were, 
he thinks, spoken in the morning; and the prayer was 
simply that the sun might not set till the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. The whole passage, from 
verse 12 to verse 15 inclusive, he considers to be quoted 
from the poem known as “the book of Jasher;” and 
therefore he feels justified in explaining its language 
poetically. “If we had had before us simple prose or the 
words of the historian himself,” it would have been neces- 
sary to admit that the day was miraculously lengthened, 
But the words of a poet must be understood poetically. 
He remarks, that there is no reference to the miracle in 
the rest of Scripture (for he fairly enough questions whe- 
ther Hab. i. 11 is such a reference)—a strange silence, if 
so great a miracle as that commonly understood at the 
present day was really wrought on the occasion. These 
views on the part of a learned Hebraist, and of one who 
has no prejudice against miracles, seem to deserve atten- 
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tion. (See Keil’s Commentar iiber d. Buch Josua, ch. x. 
pp. 177-193; pp. 251-269, H. T.) 


Nore (27 ), p. 79. 


Ap. Euseb. Prep. Hv. ix. 30. Mera o€ tadta mpopyrny 
yeveoOar Lapovnr. Hira th Tob Oeod BovrAnoces bro Yapounr 
a / ¢ ia \ BA t a 
YaodrAov Baciréa aipcOjvat, dp~avta Sé etn Ka TENEUTHCAL. 
Hira AaBid tov Tovtov vidy duvactedcat, dy KaTacTpépaclat 
LUpouvs Tovs mapa Tov Kidparny olkobytas Totamor, 

\ \ \ \ \ 3 n> / \ 
kal THY Koupaynvny, cat tos ev Vadradnvin “Acovpious Kat 
PoiviKas. 


Nore (28), p. 70. 
Fragmenta Hist. Gree. vol. iii. pp. 878, 874, Fr. 31: Mera 


O€ TAUTA TOAAW Ypovm UaTEpov TaV éeyywpiwv Tus, "Adados 
dvopa, TAEtov taxvoas, Mapackod Te Kal THs dAdns Luplas, éEw 
Powixns, ¢Bacirevce. Ilorewov 5é é£evéyxas mpos Aavidny 
Baorréa Tis lovdalas Kai Troddais payats KpiOels, VoTaTH TH 
mapa Tov Kidparny, év 4 nTTaTO, aptaTos edokev eivat Bacihéwv 
peun Kat avdpeia. It may be said that Nicolas, being the 
friend of Herod the Great, would have ready access to the 
sacred books of the Jews, and may have drawn his narrative 
thence. But the Fragments of Nicolas do not indicate this. 
In the very few places where he touches ancient Jewish 
history, it is always in connexion with his own country, and 
from a Damascene point of view. It is also to be remarked, 
that while he omits main features of the Jewish narrative, as 
the fact that the Syrians took part in the war against David 
as allies of the king of Zobah, he adds features not contained 
in that narrative; as the name of the Syrian king, the extent 
of his dominions, and the occurrence of several battles before 
the last disaster. These pomts are quite compatible with the 
Jewish narrative, but they could not be drawn from it. 


Nore (29), p. 76. 


Kupolemus said, in continuation of the passage above 

quoted-—Srpatedcar 6é adrov Kal. ért ISoupaiovs, cab’ A pe 
\ 

pavitas, Kal MwaBiras, cat Itoupatous, cat NaBaratovs, 


cat NaPoaious. (Kuseb. Prep. Hv. 1. s. ¢.) 
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Note (30), p. 76 
See Dr. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 262-264. 


Note (31), p. 76. 


See Heeren’s Asiatie Nations, vol. ii. pp. 119-126; and 
Kenrick’s Phenicia, pp. 201-205. 


NoTE (32), p. 77. 


The superior antiquity and preeminence in early times of 
Sidon over Tyre has been disputed. Niebuhr in his Lectures 
(Vortrdge tiber Alte Geschichte, vol. i. p. 94; p. 78, E. T.) 
speaks of it as doubtful. And the writer of the article on 
Phoenicia, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, endeavours to prove the contrary (vol. ii. p. 609). 
But his arguments do not appear to me very cogent. It is 
easy to understand how Tyre, which in later times completely 
eclipsed her neighbour, should have assertors of her superior 
antiquity in the days of her glory, without supposing that her 
claim was founded in justice ; but it is inexplicable that Sidon 
should in her lowest depression have succeeded in maintaining 
her claim against Tyre, unless there had been truth on her 
side. Mr. Kenrick appears to me to decide the controversy 
aright, when he concludes, that “Tyre was probably at first 
only a dependency of Sidon.” (See his Phenicia, pp. 340- 
342.) 

There is one important argument in favour of the early 
pre-eminence of Sidon, which is not noticed either by Mr. 
Kenrick, or the writer in Smith’s Dectionary. Sidon takes 
precedence of Tyre in the early Hgyptian lists. (See M. Bun- 
sen’s Egypt, vol. ui. p. 214; and Cambridge Hssays for 1858, 
Art. vi. p. 257.) 

NOPE (3s ),.p.. 07, 


Homer makes no mention at all of Tyre or the Tyrians, 
while he speaks of Sidon and the Sidonians repeatedly. (See 
Hom. Il. vi. 289, 290, xxi. 741-744; Od. iv. 618, xv. F17, 
and 425.) He also in one passage uses “Sidonia” as the 

name of Phoenicia mn general.’ It has been seat that he 


- 01 & és ZeSoviny ebvavopevny avaBavres 
"Quxovr’, abt ap eyo Aurdpnv dkaxijpevos nrop.—Od. xiii, 285-286. 
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preferred “Sidon” and “Sidonian” to “Tyre” and “ Tyrian,” 
because the words are more “sonorous.” (See Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Geography, |.s.c.) But he would scarcely on 
that account have so determinedly excluded Tyre, the more 
important city of the two at the time when he wrote, from all 
mention in either of his poems. 


Note (34), p. 77. 

Strabo in one place (xvi. 2, § 22) speaks somewhat ob- 
securely on the subject; but in another (i. 2, § 33) he dis- 
tinctly calls Sidon the mother-city (tiv pwytpomodw) of all 
Phoenicia. 

Nove (35), p. 77. 

Justin says, “'Tyriorum gens condita a Pheenicibus fuit, qui 
terre motu vexati, relicto patrie solo, Assyrium stagnum 
primo, Mox mari proximum littus incoluerunt, condita ibi 
urbe, quam a piscium ubertate Sidona. appellaverunt : nam 
piscem Pheenices Sidon vocant. Post multos deinde annos a 
rege Ascaloniorum expugnati, navibus appulsi Tyron urbem 
ante annum T'rojane cladis condiderunt.” (Historic, xvill. 3.) 
Tyre is here made an actual colony from Sidon. Compare 
Isaiah xxii. 12, where Tyre is addressed as “daughter of 
Sidon.” 

Note (36), p. 77. 
Josephus calls Dius—dvdpa rept tiv Powexixiy totopiav 
aKpiay yeyovévat trematevpévov. (Contra Apion.i.17.) He 
probably lived soon after the time of Alexander. 


Note (37), p. 77. 

Josephus distinctly states that Menander drew his Phee- 
nician history from native sources. See his treatise, Contra 
Apion. i.18: Téypade 8& obtos tas éb éxdotov Tav Bact 
héov mpagers Tapa Tois”EAAnot Kal BapBapous yevouevas éx 
TOY Tap éKEelvols Emtyoplov ypaypmatov omovdd- 
cas Tiny tiotopiav wadetyv. Compare Ant. Jud. ix. 14. 

Dius and Menander appear to have been silent about Sidon, 
and to have made their Phoenician histories little more than 
histories of Tyre. See their Fragments in C. Miiller’s Fragm. 
Mist. Gr. vol. iv. pp. 398 and 445-447. 
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NOTE Cas) p. ta 

The preeminence of Tyre over the other Phcenician cities 
from the time of David to the close of Pheenician history, has 
never, I believe, been denied. It is indicated in Scripture by 
the uniform tenor of the prophecies (Is. xxiii. 1-18; Jer. xxy- 
22, xlvii. 4; Hz. xxvi.-xxvill. &c.); on the monuments by the 
precedency assigned to Tyre in the lists of Phcenician towns 
(Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 356; Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
Commentary on the Inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, 
p- 80; compare the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 470); and 
in profane history by the constant mention which is made of 
Tyre, and the few and scattered notices of Sidon which occur 
during this period. The only remarkable exception to this 
consensus is Herodotus, who seems impressed with the super- 
iority of Sidon. (See book vii. ch. 98, where the Sidonian 
king is given the post of honour; and chaps. 44, 96, 99, 
100, &c., where the Sidonian ships are represented as ex- 
celling all the rest.) Perhaps he is unconsciously biassed by 
his Homeric learning; or perhaps Sidon did temporarily 
recover the pre-eminence from about B. c. 580 to B. c. 480, 
in consequence of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and destruction of 
Tyre. Tyre however was manifestly once more the leading 
city at the time of the invasion of Alexander. (Arrian, Hxped. 
Alex. ii. 15 et seq.) 

Note (39), p. 78. 

See Kenrick’s Phenieta, p. 58. 

Nore (40.), p. 78. 

A “Hiram, king of Tyre,” is mentioned in an inscription 
of Tiglath-Pileser II. (See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. 
p: 470.) 

Note (41), p..78. 

“Mapen, the son of Sirom” (or Hirom), was king of Tyre 
at the time of Xerxes’ expedition against Greece (Herodot. 
vii. 98). The name also occurs among the Pheenicians of 
Cyprus (ib. v. 104). 

ING@WEn42))." oy Wo: 

The following is the passage of Menander concerning 

Hiram which Josephus has preserved to us :—Tereutycav- 
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Tos 6é ABiBdrov dvedéEaTo THY Baciheiay oO vids adTtoD Kipw- 
Los, 0s Bu@cas én TeVTHKOVTA Tpla EBaciEvCEV ETN TPLAKOVTA 
« I A 
Téocapa. Ovrtos éywoe TOV EYpYYwpoV, TOY TE YpUTOUY Kiova 
\ 3 an la} \ do 7 e/ je b) \ 
Tov ev Tois TOU Avos avéOnxev, ETL TEVANY EVNOV ATENO@DY 
éxowev amo TOU NEyomevov Gpovs AtBavou, Kédpiva 
Evra els Tas TOV lepav oTéyas, KaADEMOV TE TA apYata lepa 
Kalwovs @kodopinoe, TO Te TOD “Hpaxréous Kal THs “AoTapTns 
TEMEVOS aVLEpETEV, Kal TO ev TOD Hpaxdéovs mpaTov érroun 
cato év T@ Llepitio pvt, cita TO THS Aotdaptys omrote Totvois 
a / a 

EMETTPATEVTE JI) ATFOOLOOUGL TOUS opousS, Ods Kal UTroTdEas 
e lal / 7 ) \ Uf / oO ’ J 

EaUT@® Trad avéotpewev. “Eri tovTou o€ Tis Hv ABOSnmovos 
Tals vewrTepos, Os evika TA TPOBANMaTA, & éTéeTATCE Lo- 
Aopovo lepocort pov Bactrevs. (Contra Apion. i. 18.) 


Note (438), p. 79. 
The words of Dius, as reported by Josephus, are— Afi- 


€ \ A yy 
Bdadov TEerxevTHOAVTOS oO vi0s avTOV Hipwmos éBacireucer. 
wm \ A / an 
Odtos Ta pos avaToNas Mépn TIS TOhEwWS TPOTEKXWCE, Kal [LEL- 
\ BY / \ a 3 / \ \ € \ >) 
Cov TO aoTU TeTrOinKe, KaL TOU Oduvprriov Atos TO tepov Kag 
NN / \ \ i aA A 
EAUTO OV EV VNTw, YOoAS TOV peTAEY TOTOV, cUVIE TH TONEL, 
\ a? / 9 ff See) \ \ 5) \ / 
Kat ypuvools avalnuacw éxoopnoev’ avaBas dé ets TOV At 
/ \ \ A A 
Bavov vrAoTOLHGE TpOS THY TOV vawV KatasKkeunv. Tov 
A ¢€ U, A 
dé Tupavvovvta ‘lepocoAvpmov Sorkopova Téprpat dact 
\ \ Vi, A A 
mpos TOV Hipwpov ativiypata, Kat Tap avTov rae 
n \ \ \ Uy A A 
aétovv, Tov de wn Suvnlevta Staxpiva, TO NUCAaVTL YpnuwaTa 
9 i ne fi \ \ A \ \ / 
atroTtwew. Oporoynoavta de Tov Kipwpov Kat ph dvvnbévta 
rn \ 3 / J A 
Ocal TA aAlviywaTa TOAKA TOV YonudTov eis TO erreCHpLoy 
A i Wide, / 
avaroca. Kira 6n “ASédimovoy twa Tiptov dvopa ta mpote- 
A \ \ Yi . an é 
Oévta doa, KAL AUTOV ANAGA TPOPaNXety a Lyn NUCAVYTA 
\ lal \ A ¢€ If A 
TOV TONOMOVA TOAAA TO Kip@u@ mpocamoticat yphmata. 


(Contra Apion. 1. 17.) 


Note (44), p. 79. 


See Clem. Alex. Stromata, i. p. 886: Eipapuos tiv éavtod 
Ouyarépa Larowave Sidswar. .. ds dynot Mévavdpos 6 Hepyayn- 
vos. Compare Tatian, Adversos Grecos, 37, p. 273. Mr. 
Kenrick thinks this was a mere “ popular tradition,” to which 
the intimate friendship between the two kings gave rise. He 
argues that Hiram would not have married his daughter to 
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Solomon, “since she could only have been a secondary wife,” 
and he further urges the silence of Scripture. (See his 
Phenicia, p. 356.) The latter is always a weak ground, and 
in the present instance is not fully sustained, since among 
Solomon’s secondary wives are mentioned “Sidonian (2. 
Phoenician) princesses.” The force of the former argument 
will depend on the relative greatness which we assign to the 
two princes. I should be inclined to regard the power of 
Solomon as greater, and that of Hiram as less, than Mr. 
Kenrick imagines. 


Note (45), p. 80. 


Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p.375; Bunsen, 
Egypt, vol. i. pp. 206, 207. 


Note (46), p. 80. 


See Euseb. Prep. Hv. ix. 31-34. The passage is also given 
among the Fragments of Polyhistor, in Miiller’s Fragmenta 
Historicorum Greeorum, vol. i. pp. 225, 226, Fr. 18. 


Norte (47), p. 80. 


Egyptian chronology has been made out with tolerable cer- 
tainty from the Apis stele discovered by M. Mariette, as far 
as the accession of Tirhakah, which appears to have been in 
B. c. 690. (Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. 
pp. 880, 381.) Manetho’s dynasties place between Tirhakah 
and the commencement of the 22nd dynasty a space of about 
275 years. This would give B.c. 965 as the date of Shishak’s 
(or Sesonchis’) accession. Assuming from the Canon of 
Ptolemy B. Cc. 651 as the date of Hvil-Merodach’s accession, 
we obtain, by following the line of the kings of Judah, B. c. 
976 for the accession of Rehoboam, and B. c. 1016 for that of 
Solomon. This is as near an agreement as we could reason- 
ably expect, between two chronologies both of which are 
somewhat uncertain.° 


© The dates furnished by the Apis | ence which sometimes exists between 
stele prove that Manetho’s lists, as} the LX X and the Hebrew text. An- 
we have them, are not wholly to| other arises from the want of exact 
be depended on. In the Scripture | agreement between the chronology 
Chronology of the time, oneelement | of the Israelite and of the Jewish 
of doubt is furnished by the differ- | kings. 
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Note (48 ), p- 80. 


Sesonchis is the form used by Africanus, Sesonchosis that 
adopted by Eusebius. (See the Fragments of Manetho, col- 
lected by Mons. C. Miller, mm his Hragmenta Hist. Gr. vol. ii. 
p- 590, Frs. 60 and 61.) 


Note (49), p. 80. 


See Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 377, 
and Bunsen, Mgypt, vol. ii. p. 241. 

The 21st, or first Tanite dynasty, belonged to the sacer- 
dotal caste, and in various respects bore a peculiar character. 
With Sheshonk, the first king of the 22nd, or first Bubastite, 
dynasty, we have a return to the old character of Egyptian 
monarchs. (Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 
pp. 875, 876; Bunsen, Agypt, vol. ii. pp. 220, 221, and 241.) 


Nore (950), p. 81. 
See Huseb. Prep. Hv. ix. 34. 


Note (51), p. 81. 
Ibid. 1. s.c. Qeogiros Sé Pyot Tov TEepiccevoavTa ypvcov 
Tov Yorouava TO Tupiwv Pacrrel méurapau tov dé etxova Ths 
A ¢ A 
Ouyatpos G@ov OM\ocwmaTOV KaTATKEVdoAL, Kal EMUTPOV TO Gy- 
Opiate TOV KYpvaodY Kiova TrepiOEivan. 


Note (52), p. 82. 
See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. Essay vu. pp. 490, 491. 
Compare Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 634, 635. 


Note (53), p. 83. 


Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xxvi. pp. 650 and 655. For an 
account of the structures at Susa and Persepolis, see Mr. 
Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, ch. xxviii. pp. 364-380, and 
Mr. Fergusson’s elaborate work, The Palaces of Nineveh re- 
stored, pp. 95-190. 


Nore (54), p. 83. 


Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh restored, pp. 272-276; com- 
pare Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xxvi. pp. 649, 650. 
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Note (55), p. 84. 

Ker Porter says—“ The total height of each column is 
60 feet; the circumference of the shaft is sixteen; the leneth 
from the capital to the tor, forty-four feet.” (Travels, vol. i. 
p- 683.) In another part of the ruins, he measured two pil- 
lars, the total height of which, including capital and tor, was 
forty-five feet. (Ibid. p. 590.) The measurements adopted by 
Mr. Fergusson are, for the palace of Darius, 20 feet; for the 
hall of the Hundred Columns, 25 feet; for the Propyleum 
of Xerxes, 46 feet, 9 inches; and for the Hall of Xerxes, 
64 feet. (The Palaces of Nineveh restored, pp. 108, 125, 158, 
and 177.) 

Norte (56), p. 84. 
See Kugler’s Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, p. 81. 


Note (57), p. 84. 

Even Mr. Layard, while admitting that “some of the 
Assyrian sphinxes may have been overlaid with gold, like the 
cherubim in Solomon’s temple,” adds in a note, “I cannot, 
however, but express my conviction, that much of the metal 
called gold both in the sacred writings and in profane authors 
of antiquity, was really copper, the orichalchum of the Greeks, 
such as was used in the bowls and plates discovered at Nim- 
roud.” (Mneveh and Babylon, p. 652.) But metal: of this 
slight value would hardly have been torn with violence from 
a sacred building, as the platmg appears to have been from 
the fourth stage of the Birs Nimrud. It is further to be 
remarked, that in the classical accounts the golden beams &e. 
are distinctly said to have been far less numerous than the 
silver ones. Polybius says of the palace at Ecbatana—ovons 
yap THs Evrias amdons Kedpivns Kal KuTTapiTTivys, ovdEewiay 
avTav yeyupvacba. cuvéBawev, adda Kal Todls Soxov’s Kal TA 
PATVOUATA, Kal TOS Klovas ToOvs év Tals aTOAaIS Kal TrEPLTTUXOLS, 
TOUS meV apyupais TOUS O€ Xpuaais NeTriot TrEepLEeLAn pCa, 
Tas O€ Kepay.ioas apyupas eivat wacas. And again, ‘O 
VAS ... TOUS Klovas eixe TOUS Tepes KEX PUT OPEVOUS (gilt), Kat 
Oe uibes apryupal Kal WHelous €v avT@ ouveTeGewTo, TrLVOOL 
dé Xpurat Tives OrXlyar pe Aoav, apyvpal sé Kab 
Tretovs vreuevov. (Bk. x. ch. 27, § 10 and § 12.) 
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Nove (58 ), p. 84. 

For the use of gold in ornamentation by the Phcenicians, 
see above, notes 43 and 51; and compare Kenrick’s Phenicia, 
p. 252, and O. Miiller’s Handbuch der Archdologie der Kunst, 
p. 273, second edition. lor its use by the Assyrians, see 
Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 651, 652. For its use 
by the Babylonians, see the last note, and compare the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. 1. p. 243, note °. 


Note (59), p. 84. 
Menander, Fr. 1: Otros (se. Kipwyos) éyaoe Tov evptyw- 
pov, TOV TE YpUcoUY Klova TOV év Tols TOD Atos avéOnxev. Com- 
pare Theophilus, as quoted in note ol. 


Norte (60), p. 84 
See Mr. Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 252. 


Note (61 ), p. 84. 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 195, 196. 


Nore (62), p. 84. 
Ibid. p. 150. 


Note (62 6), p. 85. 
See Mr. Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 354. 


Note (63), p. 86. 

The geographic accuracy of this portion of Scripture is 
even more striking than that of the Pentateuch. Dr. Stanley 
says—“It is impossible not to be struck by the constant 
agreement between the recorded history and the natural geo- 
eraphy both of the Old and New Testament. To find a 
marked correspondence between the scenes of the Sinaitic 
mountains and the events of the Israelite wanderings is not 
much perhaps, but it is certainly something towards a proof 
of the truth of the whole narrative... The detailed harmony 
between the life of Joshua and the various scenes of his 
battles, is a slight but true indication that we are dealing not 
with shadows, but with realities of flesh and blood. Such 
coincidences are not usually found in fables, least of all in 
fables of Eastern origin.” (Simat and Palestine, Preface, 

Y 
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p. xvi.) And this detailed harmony he exhibits in his 
fourth, seventh, and eleventh chapters. 

Among minute points of agreement brought to light by 
recent researches may be mentioned (1.) the position of the 
Hagarites or Hagarenes to the east of the land of Gilead, 
towards or upon the Huphrates (1 Chron. v. 9, 10); which is 
the exact locality where they are found three or four centuries 
later, im an inscription of Sennacherib. (See the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 476.) (2.) The existence of female 
sovereigns among the Arabs about this period, which is shewn 
by the mention of certain “Queens of the Arabs” in the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser and others. (Ibid. pp. 470 and 
473.) (8.) The continued importance of the Moabites and 
Ammonites, which appears by the occurrence of their names ® 
in the Inscriptions among the enemies of Assyria. 


Nor (64), p. 87. 


The great Assyrian Empire of Ctesias, which was said to 
have extended from Egypt to India, and to have lasted above 
1300 years, from about B. oc. 2182 to B. c. 876, is one of the 
most palpable contradictions of Scripture which profane history 
furnishes. Hence it was generally accepted and maintained 
by the French historians of the last century. Equally opposed 
to Scripture is the Median Empire of Ctesias, commencing in 
B. C. 876 with the destruction of Nineveh, and continuing to 
the time of Cyrus. It was for a long time considered doubt- — 
ful among historical critics, whether the authority of Ctesias 
or that of Herodotus was to prevail; but as time went on, as 
the importance of Berosus’s history came to be recognised, 
and more especially when the cuneiform monuments began 
to be decyphered, the star of Ctesias began to pale and his 
credit to sink. Niebuhr long ago remarked, that his Assyrian 
history was “wholly to be rejected.” (Vortrdge uber Alte 
Geschichte, vol. i. p. 16; p. 12,.E. T.) M. Bunsen, even while 
making use of him, allows that he was “a confused and un- 
critical writer.” (Hgypt, vol. iii. p. 432.) Col. Mure (Language 


’ Moab appears as Mahab (Heb. | Rabbah or Rabbah-Ammon of Scrip- 
ANyD), Ammon as Beth-Ammon, | ture. 


which is probably the chief city, the 
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and Lnterature of Ancient Greece, vol. v. p. 484), calls him 
“an author of proverbially doubtful veracity.” ven his apo- 
logists can now say little more in his defence, than that 
“there is no positive evidence for charging him with wilfully 
falsifying history.” (See the article on Ctesias in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, vol. i. p. 899.) 


Note (65), p. 88. 


See Norton’s Disquisition on the Old Testament in his 
Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. p. 498. De Wette, after 
objecting to the miracles and prophecies recorded in Samuel, 
- says—“ Hlsewhere the narrative bears the marks of a genuine 
history, and where it is not partly derived from contemporary 
documents—as it is in some places—it is yet drawn from an 
oral tradition, very lively and true, and is only disturbed and 
confused here and there.” (Ainleitung, § 178, p. 222; Parker’s 
Translation, vol. u. p. 210.) He also finds “ authentic historical 
accounts” in the books of Kings. (Ibid. § 183, p. 232; vol. ii. 
p- 230, HE. T.) , 


y 2 
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LECTURE TY: 


NoreiG), ip. ol: 
See Lecture III. p. 82. 


Nore (2), p. 91. 

Ibid. p. 87. 

Norte (3), p. 92. 

The author of Chronicles refers us either to “the book of — 
the Kings” (2 Chr. xxiv. 27), or more explicitly to “the book 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah” (2 Chr. xxvii. 7; xxviii. 26; 
Xxxil. 32; xxxv. 27.) But the author of Kings throughout 
distinguishes between “the book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah” (1 Kings xiv. 19; xv. 7, 23; xx. 46; 
2 Kings vill. 23; xu. 19; xiv. 18; &.), and “the book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel” (1 Kings xiv. 19; xv. 31; 
xvi. 5, 14, 20, 27; xii. 39; 2 Kings i. 18; x. 34; xi. 8, 12, &.) 
The most probable explanation of this difference is, that the 
two documents were originally separate, having been drawn 
up in and for the two different kingdoms; but that by the 
time of the writer of our books of Chronicles they had been 
united in one, and were known to the Jews: under the title 
which he uses. (See Keil, Apologetischer Versuch tiber dite 
Biicher der. Chronik, p. 252, et seq. And compare his 
Commentar tiber die Biicher der Kénige, Hinleitung, § 3, p. 18, 
ee) 

Nore (4), p. 92: 

This seems to be the real meaning of the difficult pas- 
sage in Chronicles (2 Chr. xx. 34), which our translators 
have rendered incorrectly in the text, but correctly, so far 
as the letter goes, in the margin :—“ Now the rest of the 
acts of Jehoshaphat, first and last, behold, they are 
written in the words of Jehu, the son of Hanani, who 


& Commentary on the books of | translated by James Murphy, LL.D. 
Kings, by Karl Friedrich Keil, D. D. |} Edinburgh, Clark, 1857. 
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was made to ascend into the book of the kings of Israel ”— 
DSI) DD WO-Y AT WR—i e. who (the author 
ne identified with his work) was transferred or removed to 
the book of the Kings of Israel. The LXX interpreters 
paraphrase rather than translate when they say, “who wrote 
a book of the Kings of Israel” (6s catéypayre BiBrcov Bace- 
Aewv ‘Icpanr). Compare Keil, 1. s. ¢ 


Note (5), p. 92. 


See 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. Our translators have destroyed 
the force of the passage by following the LXX and inter- 
polating the word “and.” “The rest of the acts of Hezekiah,” 
they say, “and his goodness, behold they are written in the 
vision of Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amos, and in the book 
of the kings of Judah and Israel.’’ But in the original there 
is no “and”: the passage runs, “the rest of the acts of Heze- 
kiah, and his goodness, behold, they are written in the vision 
of Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amos, zn the book of the 
kings of Judah and Israel.” 


Norte (6), p. 92. 

The 36th, 37th, and 38th chapters of Isaiah, are almost 
identical with a part of the 18th, the 19th, and the 20th 
chapters of the second Book of Kings. The slightness of their 
differences will best be seen by placing an extract or two In 
parallel columns :— 





2 KINGS. 


Chap. xviii. 17-20. And the 
king of Assyria sent Tartan and 
Rabsaris and Rab-shakeh from 
Lachish to king Hezekiah, with 
a great host agamst Jerusalem. 
And they went up and came to Je- 
rusalem. And when they were come 
up, they came and stood by the 
conduit of the upper pool, which 
is in the highway of the fuller’s 
field. And when they had called to 
the king, there came out to them 
Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, 
which was over the household, 
and Shebna the scribe, and Joah 


ISAIAH. 


Chap. xxxvi. 2-5. And the 
king of Assyria sent Rabshakeh 
from Lachish to Jerusalem unto 
king Hezekiah with a great 
army. And he stood by the 
conduit of the upper pool in the 
highway of the fuller’s field. 
Then came forth unto him Eli- 
akim, Hilkiah’s son, which was 
over the house, and Shebna the 
scribe, and Joah, Asaph’s son, 
the recorder. And Rabshakeh 
said unto them, Say ye now to 
Hezekiah, Thus saith the great 
king, the king of Assyria, What 
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the son of Asaph the recorder. 
And Rab-shakeh said unto 
them, Speak ye now to Hezekiah, 
Thus saith the great king, the 
king of Assyria, What confi- 
dence is this wherein thou 
trustest? Thou sayest, but they 
are but vain words—I have 
counsel and strength for the war. 
Now on whom dost thou trust, 
that thou rebellest against me ? 


Ch. xix. 15-19. And Hezekiah 
prayed before the Lord, and said, 
O, Lord God of Israel, which 
dwellest between thecherubims, 
thou art the God, even thou 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the 
earth: thou hast made heaven 
and earth. Lord, bow down 
thine ear and hear; open, Lord, 
thine eyes, and see; and hear 
the words of Sennacherib, which 
hath sent /im to reproach the 
living God. Of a truth, Lord, 
the kings of Assyria have de- 
stroyed the nations and their 
lands, and have cast their. gods 
into the fire, for they were no 
gods, but the work of men’s 
hands, wood and stone: there- 
fore they have destroyed them. 
Now therefore, O Lord our God, 
I beseech thee, save thou us out of 
his hand, that all the kingdoms 
of the earth may know that 
thou art the Lord God, even 
thou only. 
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confidence is this wherein thou 
trustest? I say, [sayest thou], 
but they are but vain words, I 
have counsel and strength for 
war: now on whom dost thou 
trust, that thou rebellest against 
me? 


Chap. xxxvil. 15-20. And 
Hezekiah prayed unto the Lord, 
saying, O Lord of hosts, God of 
Israel, that dwellest between 
the cherubims, thou art the 
God, even thou alone, of all the 
kingdoms of the earth; thou 
hast made heaven and earth. 
Incline thine ear, O Lord, and 
hear; open thine eyes, O Lord, 
and see; and hear all the words 
of Sennacherib, which hath sent 
to reproach the living .God. 
Of a truth, Lord, the kings of 
Assyria have laid waste all the 
lands and their countries, and 
have cast their gods into the fire, 
for they were no gods, but the 
work of men’s hands, wood and 
stone; therefore they have de- 
stroyedthem. Now, therefore, 
O Lord our God, save us from 
his hand, that all the kingdoms 
of the earth may know that 
thou art the Lord, even thou 
only. 


Note (7), p. 92. 
This agreement is chiefly between the last chapter of Jere- 
miah and the 24th and 25th chapters of the second Book of 


Kings. 
Kings and Isaiah. 


It is fully equal to that above exhibited between 


Note (8), p. 93. 
Keil, Commentar tiber die Biicher der Konige, Einleitung, 


Sheree «a ce Foal a 
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Note (9), p. 93. 
De Wette, Linlectung, § 184, p. 234; vol. 11. p. 241, Parker’s: 
Translation; Bertholdt, Emmle:tung, vol. i. p. 154, et seq. 


Norte (10), p. 94. 

This has been well shewn by Hivernick (Hinlectung, § 176, 
vol. u. p. 201, et seq.), and Keil (Versuch iiber die Biicher der 
Chronik, p. 199 et seq.). Keil, however, appears to me to 
go too far when he denies that the author of Chronicles made 
any use at all of Kings (Commentar iiber die Biicher der Konige, 
Hinleitung, § 3; p. 17, note 1, E. T.). Such passages as the 
subjoined shew something more than the mere use of a com- 


mon authority :— 


2 Curon. i. 14-17. 

And Solomon gathered cha- 
riots and horsemen: and he had 
a thousand and four hundred 
chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen, which he placed in the 
chariot cities, and with the king 
at Jerusalem. And the king 
made silver and gold at Jerusa- 
.em as plenteous as stones, and 
cedar trees made he as the syco- 
more trees that are in the vale 
for abundance. And Solomon 
had horses brought out of 
Egypt, and linen yarn: the 
king’s merchants received the 
linen yarn at a price. And 
they fetched up, and brought forth 
out of Egypt a chariot for six 
hundred shekels of silver, and 
an horse for an hundred and fif- 
ty: and so brought they out 
[horses] for all the kings of the 
Hittites, and for the kings of 
Syria, by their means. 


Compare also 2 Chron. xiv. 


1 Kines x. 26-29. 

And Solomon gathered to- 
gether chariots and horsemen ; 
and he had a thousand and four 
hundred chariots, and twelve 
thousand horsemen, whom he 
bestowed in the cities for chariots, 
and with the king at Jerusalem. 
And the king made silver to be 
in Jerusalem as plenteous as 
stones, and cedars made he to 
be as the sycomore trees that are 
in the vale, forabundance. And 
Solomon had horses brought 
out of Egypt, and linen yarn: 
the king’s merchants received 
the linen yarn at a price. And 
a chariot came up and went out 
of Egypt for six hundred she- 
kels of silver, and an horse for 
an hundred and fifty: and so 
for all the kings of the Hittites, 
and for the kings of Syria, did 
they bring them out by their 
means,’ 


1-4 with 1 Kings xv. 11, 12; 


2, Chron. xvi. 11-14 with 1 Kings xy. 23, 24; 2 Chron. xxii. 


i In the original the resemblance 
is even closer than in our translation. 


the same roots are used where we have 
to say in the one case ‘‘ fetched up 


Itisthe same word which is translated | and brought forth,” in the other 


AG (SE 
as * 


placed,” and as “ bestowed,” and | ‘‘ came up, and went out.” 
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10-12 with 2 Kings xi. 1-3; 2 Chron. xxii. 1-21 with 2 Kings 
x1. 4-20; and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8-33 with 2 Kings xxii. 5-20. 
Tn almost all these passages, however, the Chronicler intro- 
duces points not mentioned by the author of Kings, so tiat 
he evidently does not trust to him as his sole authority; e. g. 


2 CHRON. xvi. 11-14. 


And, behold, the acts of Asa, 
first and last, lo, they are writ- 
ten in the book of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. And Asa 
mn the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign Was diseased in’ his feet, 
until his disease was exceeding 
great ; yet mn is disease he sought 
not to the Lord but to the physi- 
cians. And Asa slept with his 
fathers and died in the one and 
fortieth year of his reign ; and 
they buried him in his own se- 
pulchres which he had made for 
himself in the city of David, ard 
laid him in the bed which was filled 
with sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the apothe- 
cares’ art ; and they made a very 
great burning for him. And Je- 
hoshaphat, &ec. 


1 Kings xv. 23 24. 


The rest of the acts of Asa, 
and all his might, and all that 
he did, and the cities which he 
built, are they not written in 
the book of the Chronicles of 
the kings of Judah? Never- 
theless, in the time of his old 
age he was diseased in his feet. 
And Asa slept with his fathers, 
and was buried with his fa- 
thers in the city of David his 
father; and Jehoshaphat his 
son reigned in his stead. 


Nore (11), p. 99. 


See the remarks of Mons. C. Miiller, prefixed to his col- 
lection of the Fragments of Manetho in the Hragmenta His- 
toricorum Grecorum, vol. 11. pp. 514, 515. 


Note (12), p. 95. 


‘The discrepancies between the books of Chronicles, on the 
one hand, and the books of Samuel and Kings, on the other, 
have been largely, if not forcibly, stated by De Wette (din- 
leitung § 190, p. 244 et seq.), and his commentator, Mr. 
Theodore Parker (vol. i. pp. 266-305). <A satisfactory ex- 
planation of the greater number will be found in Keil’s 
Apologetischer Versuch, to which the student is referred, as 
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well as to Bertheau’s Commentar, of which a translation has 
recently appeared’. Some, however, as the difference of num- 
bers and names, cannot but remain discrepancies ; in these we 
may be allowed to suspect corruptions of the original text, by 
carelessness in transcription, or by the insertion of marginal 
addenda. (See the excellent remarks of Professor Stuart, 
Defence of the Old Testament Canon, § 6, pp. 148-145; and 
compare the article on ‘Chronicles,’ in Kitto’s Cyclopedia). 


Nore (13), p. 96. 


See Mr. Vance Smith’s Prophecies relating to Nineveh and 
the Assyrians, p. 76. The special object of this work is to 
elucidate a certain portion of the prophecies by the light 
thrown upon them from the connected histories of the Assy- 
rians and Hebrews. Similar efforts have been made in Ger- 
many by Hitzig*, Otto Strauss’, and others. 


Nore (14), p. 96. 


Jonah is commonly placed somewhat earlier; but his work 
(if it be his, which is doubtful) belongs rather to the histori- 
cal than the prophetical Scriptures. 


NoTtE (15), p. 97. 


By Paley, in his Hore Pauline, a work which for close- 
ness, clearness, and cogency of reasoning has never been 
surpassed, and rarely equalled. 


Note (16), p. 98. 


The kings of Israel and Judah mentioned in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions are Jehu, Menahem, Hezekiah, and Manasseh, 
Jehu’s name appears on the Black Obelisk in the British 
Museum, a monument of the Old Empire, dating probably 
from about B.c. 870; Menahem is mentioned by Tiglath- 
Pileser II., the first monarch of the New Empire, who began 
to reign in B.C. 747; Hezekiah occurs among the enemies of 
Sennacherib, who did not ascend the throne till about B.c. 
700; and Manasseh is found among the tributaries of Sen- 


i This translation forms the latter k Zwolf Kleen Propheten er- 
portion of the 16th volume of | klart, Leipsic, 1838. 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, | 1 Nahumi de Nino Vaticinium, 


New Series, Edinburgh, 1857. | Berlin, 1853. 
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nacherib’s son, Esarhaddon. No doubt the Scriptural names 
have helped to determine the date of the monuments; but 
putting these names aside, and looking merely to forms of 
language, style of writing, character of sculpture, and posi- 
tion of the monuments when 2m situ, I believe no cuneiform 
scholar would hesitate as to the relative antiquity to be 
assigned to them. 


Note (17), p. 98. 


The practice of calling cities after the names of their 
founders has always prevailed 1 in the Hast. Perhaps the ear- 
liest known instance is that of Ramesses—the Beth-Rameses 
of the Hieratic Papyri. (See note 87 on Lecture II. p. 
295.) ‘That the Assyrians were acquainted with the prac- 
tice we know from the case of Sargon, who called the city 
which he built a little to the north of Nineveh, Beth-Sargina, 
or Dur-Sargina, “the abode of Sargon.” Hsarhaddon, too, 
in one of his Inscriptions, says, “A city I built. City of 
Esarhaddon I called its name™.” In more recent times the 
names Ahmed-abad, Sicreeh shad: Hyder-abad, &c., have had 
a similar origin. 

Samaria is only called Beth-A-humri in the earlier inscrip- 
tions. From the time of Tiglath-Pileser II. the term used is 
Tsamirin. 





Note (18), p. 99. 

So Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. 11. p. 376. 
M. Bunsen reads the legend Jutah Matk, and translates (not 
very intelligibly) “Judah, King.” (See his Hyypt, vol. iii. 
p- 295.) He agrees however as to its intention, and views it 
as a proof of Sheshonk’s having made an expedition to Jeru- 
salem. 

Norn (19). p: 100. 

There were three Osorkons in the 21st dynasty, according 
to the monuments, though Manetho mentioned but one. 
Osorkon the I. was the son and successor of Shishak. It is 
just possible that he may have been the assailant of Asa”. 
Sir G. Wilkinson, however, regards Osorkon II., who mar- 
ried the great-granddaughter of Shishak, as more naturally 

™ See Mr. Fox Talbot’s Assyrian n This is M. Bunsen’s view, 
Texts translated, p. 11. Lgypt, vol. iil. p. 308. 
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the contemporary of Asa, the great-grandson of Solomon, 
since Solomon and Shishak were contemporaries. (See the 
author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 378.) 


Note (20), p. 101. 


Menander said—Tereutjcavros Kip@pmou duedéEato THhv Ba- 
girciav Badedlapos (1. Bar€dfapos) o vids, ds Bi@oas étn Teo- 
gapakovta tpia éBacirevaey ern éwtad. Mera tovroy “ARda- 
atpatos (1. “ABdderaptos) 6 avTod vios Bi@cas étn elKoat 
évvéa eRacirevoey ern évvéa. Todtov ot Ths Tpopov avTov 
viol Técaapes eTUBovAcUcaVTES AT@ETAY, WY O TPETBUTEPOS 
éPacirevoey ETN dwHdeKa. Mel ods” Actaptos 0 AcXatactap- 
Tov, 0s Biwcas étn TevTHKOVTAa Técoapa éBacirevoey ern 
dadexa. Meta todtov 0 adeddos attov ’Acépupos Bidcas 
etn Técoapa Kal TevTyKovTa éBacirevcev etn évvéa. Obdros 
ATOWNETO UTO TOV adeAov PEANTOS, Os AaB@v THY BactrElay 
pee pnvas oKT@, Bi@oas ETH TevTHKoVTA. TovTov dvetrev 
Ki@@Bados, o ths Aotdprns tepevs, 0s Bacidevoas étn TpLa- 
Kovta S00 éBincey étn éEjKovta oxT@. (Ap. Joseph. Contra 
Apionem, i. 18.) We have thus from the death of Hiram, 
which cannot have taken place till the 26th year of Solomon’s 
reign (1 Kings ix. 10-14), the following series—Balthazar, 7 
years; Abdastartus, 9 years; his successor, 12 years; 
Astartus, 12 years; Aserymus, 9 years; Pheles, eight months; 
total 49 years and eight months. In Ahab’s case we have 
Jeroboam, 22 years; Nadab, 2 years; Baasha, 24 years; 
Klah, 2 years; Omri, 12 years; total 62 years; to which 
must be added some 10 or 12 years for the excess of Solo- 
mon’s reign over Hiram’s. It thus appears that Ahab 
ascended the throne about 20 or 25 years after Eth-baal. 


Note (21), p. 101. 
See Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 362; Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iii. 
p. 428; Keil’s Commentar, p. 259, Hi. T., &. 
Nove (22), p. 101. 


The term “ Zidonians” seems to bear the generic sense in 
1 Kings xi. 1 and 5; and 2 Kings xxiii. 13; but the specific 
in Judges x. 12; and xvii. 7. The earlier preeminence of 
Sidon (see note 32 to Lecture II.) sufficiently accounts 
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for the generic use, which was well known to the Greek and 
Latin Poets (Hom. Od. xiii. 285; Soph. Fr. Ixxxii.; Hurip.- 
Hel. 1429 ; Virg. Ain... 446, &c.) 


Note (23), p. 102. 

See Josephus, Ant. Jud. vi. 13: Méuvntar € THs avop- 
Bpias tavTns Kai Mévavdpos év tats 1@mBarov tod Tupiov Ba- 
olNews Tpakeot Néyor ovTwas’ “’ABpoyia Te ém-avTov éyéveTo, 
amo Tov ‘TrrepBeperaiov pnvos Ews Tov éyouévou ETovs Tod 
‘TrrepRepetaiov. ~“Ixerelay 8 avtod troincapévov, Kepavvovs 
ixavovs BeSrnkévar.” May we connect the “supplication ” 
in the last clause with that of Elijah on mount Carmel 
(1 Kings xviii. 42, 43), which overhung the Tyrian terri- 
tory? 

Norn (24 ), pe 102. 

No continuous history of Syria has come down to us. WNi- 
eolas of Damascus, whose infiuence with Herod the Great 
and with Augustus must have given him access to any ar- 
chives that Damascus or the other Syrian towns may have 
possessed, appears to have introduced a short sketch of an- 
cient Syrian History in the fourth book. of his great work, 
which treated mainly of the early Lydian kings. (See Miil- 
ler’s preface to the Fragments of Nicolas, in his Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. vol. iti. p. 845.) Of this sketch, however, we unfortunate- 
ly possess but three short fragments, preserved to us by Jose- 
phus®. The first of these relates the sojourn of Abraham at _ 
Damascus, on his way from Chaldza to Canaan—a sojourn 
deriving some support from the fact that Abraham’s steward 
was a Damascene (Gen. xv. 2)—but absurdly makes Abraham 
“king of Damascus” during his stay (I'r. 30.) The second 
has been given at length in the notes on Lecture III. (Note 
28.) The third is interpreted by Josephus as bearing upon 
the Syrian war of Ahab; but its true reference is to that of 
Baasha. It runs thus—Tedevrncavtos 8 éxeivou (sc. Hadad I.) 
ot amoyovot emt déka yeveas eBacirevoy, éExdoTov Tapa Tov 
TATPOS Aa TH apX} Kal TOUVOMA TOTO ExdEYoOMEVOU, WOTEP Ob 
IItorewato. ev Atyirt@. Méyiorov 5é€ tavrev duvnbels o 
Tpltos, avayayécacGar BovAcpevos Ti]V TOU TpoTaTopos HT TAY, 

9° Ant. Jud. vii. 5. 
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otpatevoas emt lovdalous érdpOnoe THY viv Lapapeirw Kadov- 
pernv. (Fr. 31.) It is evident that Hadad III., who was the 
erandson of David’s antagonist, cannot have contended 
against Ahab, 140 years afterwards. Nicolas undoubtedly 
intends the antagonist of Baasha, half a century earlier, 
whose inroad was completely successful, and who reduced 
Samaria to a sort of subjection (1 Kings xv. 20, xx. 34). 
With respect to the continuance of the name and family of 
Hadad on the Damascene throne for ten generations, Nicolas 
appears to be at variance with Scripture. Seemingly he takes 
no account of the break im the line caused by the usurpation 
of Hazael. Perhaps in Syrian history this was glossed over, 
and Hazael regarded as having had a claim of blood. At any 
rate it is remarkable that he adopted the family name of the 
preceding dynasty for his’ son, who is called Ben-hadad in 
2 Kings xii. 3. 
Nove (25), p. 103. 

See the Black Obelisk Inscription, which has been very 
accurately translated by Dr. Hincks, in the Dublin University 
Magazine for October, 1853. Compare the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. 1. pp. 464, 465. 


Nore (26), p. 103. 


“ Benhadad, the king of Syria, gathered all his host toge- 
ther; and there were thirty and two kings with him, and 
horses, and chariots.” (1 Kings xx. 1.) “Number thee an 
army like the army which thou hast lost, horse for horse, and 
chariot for chariot.” (Ibid. verse 25.) The Syrian armies ap- 
pear in the Black Obelisk Inscription to be composed to a 
very large extent of chariots. As many as 1100 are taken 
on one occasion. The multitude of petty princes mentioned 
is also in accordance with the inscriptions generally, which 
represent the whole country between the Huphrates and 
Egypt as divided up among a number of tribes ante nations, 
each under its own king or chief. 

Norte (27), p. 108. 

The Black Obelisk king, in his 6th, 11th, and 14th years, con- 
tends with Ben-hadad, but in his 18th his adversary is Hazael. 
‘Dublin Univ. Mag. October, 1858, pp. 422, 423, and 424.) 
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Norte (28), p. 103. 


The Obelisk contains no account of any war with Jehu ; 
but mentions him among those who paid tribute to the Assy- 
rian monarch. He is styled “ Yahua, the son of Khumri”— 
Jehu, the son of Omri, which causes some difficulty. Jehu 
is said in Scripture to have been the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
grandson of Nimshi (2 Kings ix. 2, 14.) It is possible, how- 
ever, that he may have been on the mother’s side descended 
from Omri. Or the story of his being so descended may have 
been invented by the Samaritans, and believed by foreign 
nations. Or, finally, the Assyrians may merely have assumed 
that he was a descendant of Omri, since he sat on his throne, 
and ruled in the city known to them by his name. (See 
above, note 17.) His tribute consisted of silver, gold, and 
articles of various kinds manufactured from gold. 


Norx (29), p. 104. 


The only remains of this period are an Inscription set up 
by the son of the Black Obelisk king, relating his military 
exploits during the first four years of his reign, and two 
or three brief scriptions of the time of his successor, the 
most important of which is that noticed below (Note 38). 
The campaigns of the earlier king are in Babylonia, Media, 
Armenia, and along the flanks of Tue but do not touch 
Syria or Palestine. 


NotE (30), p. 104. 


See Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 367: “Our knowledge of the 
history of Tyre ceases with Dido’s flight, at the end of the 
ninth century, B.c., and we hear nothing of its internal 
state till the reign of Elulzus, the contemporary of Shal- 
maneser.” In fact we have nothing authentic for the early 
period but the Fragments of Dius and Menander, and these 
fail us entirely from the reign of Pygmalion to that of Elu- 
leeus. 


Note (31), p. 105. 


See Euseb. Chronica, i.4; p. 18, ed. Mai. “Post hos ait 
extitisse Chaldeorum regem, cui nomen Phulus erat.” 
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NotE (32), p. 105. 


In 2 Kings xv. 19, the LX X interpreters render Pul by 
Phua (®ova), where the terminal a is probably a false read- 
ing arising out of the resemblance of A to A. In 1 Chron. 
y. 26, the reading of the Vatican and most MSS. is Paroy, 
but some copies have Panos. 


Note (33), p. 105. 


A full account of this inscription, first decyphered by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, will be found in the Atheneum, No. 1476, 
p. 174. A general summary of its contents is given in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 467. 


Nore (34), p. 106. 
See Sir H. Rawlinson’s letter in the Atheneum, 1. s. e. 


NoTE (389), p. 107. 

The conjunction of Rezin with Pekah, and the capture and 
destruction of Damascus, which are noted in the inscription, 
seem to prove that it is the second expedition that is in- 
tended. Whether it be the first, however, or the second, the 
name of Menahem must equally be rejected. (See 2 Kings, 
xv. 29, and xvi. 9.) It is easily conceivable, that, if the 
sculptor had been accustomed to engrave the royal annals, 
and had often before entered the name of Menahem as that 
of the Samaritan king, he might engrave it here in his haste, 
without consulting his copy. Or possibly, Pekah may have 
taken the name of Menahem, to connect himself with the 
dynasty which he had displaced. 


Norte (36), p. 107. 

The older interpreters, as Keil remarks °, proceeding on the 
supposition that the altar was Syrian, and dedicated to the 
Syrian gods, endeavoured to answer the question why Ahaz 
chose the gods not of the victorious Assyrians, but of the van- 
quished Syrians—a question to which it was very difficult to 
give a satisfactory reply. Among recent writers, Bertheau 
(Commentar tiber d. Bich. d. Chronik, p. 421, E. T.), Ewald 
(Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. pp. 825, 326), and 


» Commentar uber d. Buch. d. Kénige, § 2; vol. ii. p. 45, K. T. 
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Vance Smith (Prophecies concerning Assyria, p. 27), follow the 
old view. Keil himself regards the question as unimportant, 
since he supposes that no idolatrous rites or ideas were con- 
nected with the altar. Ahaz, according to. his view, having 
seen a pattern which he fancied better than that of Solomon’s 
altar, adopted it; and his sin was “inepta é@edo@pnoxeia.” 
(So Buddeeus, Hist. Heeles. vol. ii. p. 428.) 


Note (37), p. 108. 

See the great inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. pp. 30, 38, = 
40, 44, 48, &e.; and compare the author’s Herodotus, vol. 1. 
p- 495. ae 
Note (38 ), p. 108. 

Josephus says of Shalmaneser—To 6€ édvoua TovTov ToD 
Bactréws év Tots Tupiwy apxelous avayéypartar éoTpatevoe ~ 
yap emt Tupov Bactrevortos avtois ‘EXovdaiov. Maprtupei de 
Tovtots Kal Mévavdpos 0 TeV XpoviKOv Toinodmevos THY ava- 
ypadny Kal Ta Tov Tupiwy apyeia wetappdcas eis THY EXAgue- 
Kny yA@ttav. (Anteg. Jud. ix. 14.) 


NoTE (39), p. 108. 
See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 471, note *. 


Note (40), p. 108. 
Ibid. p. 472. 
Note (41), p. 109. 


Scripture states that Shalmaneser “came up against Ho- 
shea” and besieged Samaria (2 Kings, xviii. 9) ; but Scripture 
nowhere expressly states that Shalmaneser took the city. 
«The king of Assyria,” it is said in one place, “took it” (ib. 
xvii. 6; in another “they (ie. the Assyrians) took it” ib. 
xviii. 10.) ‘That Shalmaneser was the captor is only an m- 
ference from Scripture—a natural inference undoubtedly, but 
not a necessary one. 


Note (42), p. 109. 
Sargon has been identified with Shalmaneser by Vitringa, 


Offenhaus, Prideaux, Eichhorn, Hupfeld, Gumpach, and M. 
Niebuhi*; with Sennacherib by Grotius, Lowth, Keil, and 


a Geschichte Assurs und Babels seit Phul, p. 160. 
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Schroer, ; with Hsarhaddon by Perizonius, Kalinsky, and 
Michaélis. (See Winer’s Lealwérterbuch ad voc. Sargon.) 
His separate personality is now generally admitted. (See 
Brandis, Rerum <Assyriarum Tempora Emendata, p. 64, and 
Tab. Chron. ad fin. Oppert, Rapport @une Mission Scien- 
tefique en Angleterre, p. 838; Vance Smith, Prophecies, &c., pp. 
31, 32; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. pp. 333, 
J34 5 Layard, Mineveh and Babylon, pp. 618-620, &c.) 


Note (43), p. 109. 


See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Commentary on the Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 19, note®, where a passage proving 
this is quoted from Yacut, the famous Arabian geographer. 


Note (44), p. 109. 


See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 473, note*; and com- 
pare Vance Smith’s Prophecies, &c., p. 35. 


Note (45), p. 110. 


When Sargon took Ashdod, its king (he tells us) fled to 
Muzr (Mizraim or Egypt), which was subject to Mirukha 
(Meroé, or Ethiopia). See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p- 
ATA. 

Note (46), p. 110. 

Ibid. p. 473. 


Note (47), p. 112. 


The translation in the text has been read by Sir H. Raw- 
linson before various Societies and Public Meetings: but it 
has remained, I believe, hitherto unpublished. It will be 
found to agree in all important points with Dr. Hincks’s ver- 
sion, as given by Mr. Layard (Mneveh and Babylon, pp. 148, 
144.) 

Note (48), p. 112. 


Mr. Layard gives a slightly different explanation (Win. and 
Bab. p. 145) :—“ There is a difference of 500 talents, as it 
will be observed, in the amount of silver. It is probable that 
Hezekiah was much pressed by Sennacherib, and compelled 
to give him all the wealth that he could collect, as we find 
him actually taking the silver from the house of the Lord, as 

Z 
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well as from his own treasury, and cutting off the gold from 
the doors and pillars of the temple, to satisfy the demands of 
the Assyrian king. The Bible may therefore only include the 
actual amount of money in the 300 talents of silver, whilst the 
Assyrian records comprise all the precious metal taken away.” 


Norn (49), ps ilo: 

Herodot. ii. 141. This testimony was first adduced by Jo- 
sephus (Ant. Jud. x. 1), from whom it passed on to the 
Christian commentators generally. The “chief difficulty” in 
reconciling Herodotus with Scripture has been generally said 
to be, the scene of the destruction. (See Joseph. 1. s. ¢., Pri- 
deaux’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History, vol. i. p. 
18; M. Niebuhr’s Geschichte Assurs und Babels, p. 179; 
Vance Smith’s Prophecies relating to Assyria, Introduction, p. 
43.) It has been commonly assumed that the scene was the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; but this assumption 
is not only, as Mr. Vance Smith has shown (Prophecies, &e., 
p- 213), without warrant from Scripture, but it is actually con- 
tradictory to Scripture. God’s promise to Hezekiah through 
Isaiah was: “He (Sennacherib) shall not come into this city, 
nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before tt with shield, nor 
cast a bank against it. By the way that he came, by the same 
shall he return, and shall not come into this city, saith the 
Lord.” (2 Kings, xix. 32, 33; compare Is. xxxvii. 33, 34.) 


Note (90), p. 113. 

Kusebius says of Polyhistor—“< Jam et reliquis Senecherimi 
gestis perscriptis, subdit eum annis vixisse [regnantem | octo- 
decim,—donec eidem structis a filio Ardumazane insidiis ex- 
tinctus est.” (Chronica, i. 5, p. 19, ed. Mai.) 

Abydenus gives the name of one of the murderers more 
correctly, but represents the murder as committed, not on 
Sennacherib, but on his successor. “Proximus huic” (se. 
Sennacheribo), he said, “regnavit Nergilus, quem Adrameles 
filtus occidit ; rursus hunc frater suus Axerdis (Hsarhaddon ?) — 
interfecit.”. (Ap. Huseb. Chronica, i. 9; p. 25.) 


Nore (51), p. 113. 
Both Sennacherib and Esarhaddon led hostile expeditions 
into Armenia, which appears to have been at no time tho- 
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roughly subjected by the Assyrian monarchs. (See the au- 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 478, 481.) 


Norte (52), p. 113. 
Mos. Choren, i. 22; “Hum (se. Senacharimum) filii ejus 
_ Adrammelus et Sanasarus ubi interfecerunt, ad nos confugere ; 
quorum unum, Sanasarum, in ea regionis nostre parte, quee 
Inter occidentem solem et meridiem spectat, preestantissimus 
noster progenitor, Sczordius, prope fines Assyriz collocavit, 
ejusque posteri ..montem eum..complevere. Argamozanus' 
autem inter ortum solis et meridiem in eadem regione sedem 


nactus est; a quo ortos esse Arzerunios ac Genunios histo- 
ricus ille (Mar-Abas) tradit.” 


Note (53), p. 114. 

Hsarhaddon in his inscriptions frequently speaks of Senna- 
cherib as his father. (See Fox Talbot, Assyrian Texts trans- 
lated, p. 13, and elsewhere.) The relationship is also wit- 
nessed to by Polyhistor, following Berosus. (Ap. Euseb. 
Chron. i. v. p. 19; compare p. 20, where Husebius says, “ His 
omnibus absolutis, pergit denuo Polyhistor res aliquot etiam 
a Senecheribo gestas exponere ; deque hujus filio eadem plane 
ratione scribit qua librt Hebreorum.”) 


Note (54), p. 114. 

Abydenus interpolates a reign between Sennacherib and 
Hsarhaddon, which he assigns to a certain ergilus, of whom 
no other trace is to be found. NVergal was one of the Assyrian 
deities (2 Kings xvii. 30; and see the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. pp. 631-633; compare also Dublin Uniw. Mag. Oct., 
1858, p. 420), and cannot therefore have been a king’s name. 
The Assyrian royal names contain most commonly a god’s 
name as an element, but are never identical with the names 
of deities. It was otherwise in Phoenicia, where Baal and 
Astartus were monarchs. ‘The account of Abydenus seems 
therefore unworthy of credit. 


Norn (55), p. 114. 


“ Manasseh, king of Judah,” is mentioned among the sub- 
ject princes, who lent Esarhaddon workmen for the building 


* Compare the “ Ardumazanes” of Polyhistor (supra, note 49°). Adram- 
melech is evidently intended. 
Z2 
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and ornamentation of his palaces. (See the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 483.) Itis not surprismg that we have no account of 
the expedition against Manasseh, since we do not possess the - 
annals of Hsarhaddon, but only some occcasional inscriptions. 


Note (56), p. 114. 


The Assyrians ordinarily governed Babylon through native 
viceroys. (See Berosus, Fr. 12; and the inscriptions, passim.) 
But Esarhaddon appears to have reigned there in his own per- 
son. Bricks found on the site of Babylon show that he 
repaired temples and built himself a palace there. Conse- 
quently in the authentic list of Babylonian kings preserved 
by Ptolemy (Magn. Syntax. v. 14), his name occurs, under the 
Grecised form of Asaridinus. A Babylonian tablet has been 
found, dated by the year of his reign—a sure indication that 
he was the actual ruler of the country. No similar facts can 
be proved of any other Assyrian monarch’. (See the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 482.) 


Note (97), p. 115. 

There is one only mention of Assyria in the historical 
Scriptures later than the reign of Manasseh, namely, the state- 
ment in 2 Kings xxii. 29, that in the days of Josiah “ Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt, went up against the king of Assyria to 
the river Euphrates.” If this expression is to be taken strictly, 
we must consider that Assyria maintained her existence so 
late as B.c. 610. I believe, however, that the word “ Assy- 
ria” is here used, somewhat negligently, for “ Babylonia” (Cf. 
Keil ad loc. p. 154, EH. T.), and that the Assyrian empire was 
destroyed in B. Cc. 625. (See Niebuhr, Vortrdge tiber Alte 
Geschichte, vol.1. p. 47.) The first clear indication which Scerip- 
ture gives of the destruction is found in Ezekiel xxxi. 3-17— 
a passage written B.c. 585. A more obscure notification of 
the event is perhaps contained in Jeremiah xxv. 15-26, where 
the omission of Assyria from the general list of the idola- 
trous nations would seem to imply that she had ceased to 
exist. This passage was written about B.C. 605. 

* It has been suggested by Dr. | grounded upon a certain degree of 
Hincks and others that the ‘‘ Arcea- | resemblance in the names. No 


nus” of Ptolemy’s list is Sargon. | traces of Sargon have been found in 
But this is a mere conjecture | Babylonia. 
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Note (58), p. 115. 
Compare Herod. i. 106 and 178; Ctesias ap. Diod. Sic. i. 
26-28 ; Abydenus ap. Huseb. Oircabac. 1. 9, p: 20; J He 
Ant. Tad x. 5. See also Tobit, xiv. 15. 


Note (59), p. 116. 
’ The slight authority of the present “ pointing ” of the He- 
brew Text is generally admitted. The pointing from which 
our translators took their rendering of “So” is NiD; if the 
word were pointed thus—Nip—it would have to be rendered 
by “Seveh.” (See Keil on 2 Kings xvi. 4-6, pp. 52, 53, E.T. ; 
and compare the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 472, note *.) 


Note (60), p. 116. 

See Mr. Birch’s note in Layard’s Mineveh and Babylon, ch. vi. 
pp. 156-159. Compare Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, 
vol, ii. pp. 217, 218, and 3879; and Bunsen, HLyypt’s Place, 
&e., vol. ii. p. 597. 


Note (61), p. 117. 

Herod. 11.137. Most moderns incline to the view that the 
second Shebek is the So of Scripture. (See Winer’s Real- 
worterbuch, ad voce. So; Keil, Commentar tiber die Biicher der 
Konige, |. s. c.; Layard, Mineveh and Babylon, p. 157; Gese- 
nius, Comment. in Jes. vol. i. p. 696, &c.) The question is 
one of exact chronology. Tirhakah, it is argued, came against 
Sennacherib in the 14th year of Hezekiah, and So made a 
league with Hoshea in Hezekiah’s third or fourth year. This 
then must have been in the reign of the second Shebek, to 
whom Manetho gave not less than 12 years. (See Keil. 1. s.c.) 
But, in the first place, So’s league cannot be fixed to Heze- 
kiah’s third or fourth year. A space of several years may 
intervene between the 4th and Sth verses of 2 Kings xvi. 
And, secondly, Manetho’s numbers (as they have come down 
to us) cannot be trusted absolutely. According to them Tir- 
hakah reigned 18 or 20 years. (Irs. 64 and 65.) But the 
monuments distinctly assign him at least 26 years. (See 
Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p.381.) They also 
appear to fix his accession to the year B.c. 690. The reign 


year of Tirhakah died in the 21st 
year of Psammetichus, aged twenty- 


t One of the Apis stele seems to 
say that a bull born in the 26th 
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of Hoshea was from B.c. 729 to B.c. 721, and his league 
with the Egyptians cannot have been later than B.c. 724. 
This is 34 years before the apparent date of the accession of 


- Tirhakah, which is certainly too long a time to assign to the 


second Shebek. I therefore regard the So of Kings as pro- 
bably Shebek I. 

The difficulty with respect to Tirhakah’s chronology will 
be considered in note 65. 


Nore (62), gm. 117: 
See Mr. Layard’s Mineveh and Babylon, pp. 156-159. 


Note (63), p. 117. 

Tarcus is the form given as Manetho’s by Africanus, 
Taracus that given by Eusebius. (See the Fragments of 
Manetho in Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 593; Frs. 64 
and 65.) The Hebrew word is i114; the LXX give 
Oapaxd. 

Nore (64), p. 117. 

Strabo, Geograph. 1. 3, § 21; xv. 1, § 6. 


Note (65), p. 117. 


This is the reading of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. (See the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 880.) Bunsen reads Taharuka 
(Hoypt, vol. ii. p. 598); Rosellini, Tahraka. The consonants, 
T, H, R, K, are certain, but the vowels doubtful. 

If Tirhakah did not ascend the Egyptian throne till B. c. . 
690, how (it may be asked) could he be contemporary with 
Hezekiah, whose last year was about B. c. 697, or B. C. 696? 
And how, especially, could he oppose Sennacherib, about the 
middle of Hezekiah’s reign, or B. c. 703? I venture to suggest 
that Tirhakah, when he marched against Sennacherib, may 
not yet have been king of Egypt. He is called “king of 
Ethiopia ;” and he may have ruled in Ethiopia, while the 
Shebeks, under his protection, held Egypt. I venture further 
to doubt whether we can fix the year of Sennacherib’s contact 
with Tirhakah from Scripture. His first invasion of Judea 
is said to have been in Hezekiah’s 14th year (2 Kings xix. 
13); but it seems to be a second invasion, fallmg some years 


one. Butthereissome doubt about | kinson’s note in the fourth volume 
this last number. (See Sir G. Wil- | of the author’s Herodotus, p. ix.) 
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later, which is described in verses 17 to 36. In the marginal 
notes to our Bible, the two invasions are made to be three 
years apart. But the number three is purely conjectural; 
and perhaps 13 or 14 is as likely. (See the author’s Hero- 
dotus, p. 479, notes 1, 2, and 9.) 


Note (66), p. 117. 


Fragmenta Hist. Gr. vol. ii. pp. 598, 594. Frs. 66 and 67. 
The form used is Neyao. 


Note (67), p. 117. 
Herodotus (ii. 158) uses the form Nexs, where the ¢ is the 
Greek nominative, and may therefore be cancelled. 


Nove (68), p. 117. 

Rossellini expressed the monumental name by Neko, but 
M. Bunsen reads it Nekau or Neku. (Lgypt, vol. ii. pp. 604, 
605.) 

Norte (69), p. 117. 


On the frequent confusion between the names Migdol 
(97D, Marydard, Maydorov) and Megiddo (1723, Mayed- 
806, Maryedov), see Dr. Stanley’s Stnat and Palestine, Dp: 
375, note’. Herodotus was not acquainted with the interior 
of Palestine, or he would have seen how much more suited 
for the site of a great battle was Megiddo in the plain of 
Hsdraelon, than Magdolum on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Note (70), p. 117. 


See Prideaux’s Connection, &e. vol. i. pp. 56, 57; Rennell’s 
Geography of Herodotus, pp. 245 and 683; Heeren’s Asiatic 
Nations, vol. ii. ch. 4, p. 109, note 2. EK. T.; Dahlmann’s Life 
of Herodotus, ch. iv. p. 55, EH. T.; Béhr’s Hxcursus on Herod. 
ii. 159, vol. i. pp. 922, 923; Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Geography, vol. u. p. 17; Keil’s Commentar iber d. Bich. d. 
Konige, ch. xxii. p. 159, HE. T.; Horne’s Lntroduction, vol. 1. 
p- 208; and Kenrick’s Ancient Hgypt, vol. u. p. 406. 


; Nore (71), p. 118. 
That the Cadytus of Herodotus was not Jerusalem, but a 


town upon the Syrian coast, is now generally admitted by 
scholars, and seems to follow necessarily from Herod. i. 5. 
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The best authorities incline to identify it with Gaza, or 
Ghuzzeh, called in the Assyrian Inscriptions [thazita. (See 
Hitzig, Disputatio de Cadyte urbe Herodotea ; and compare 
Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. u. p. 246, note ?; 
Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 11. p. 418, note’; 
Sir H. Rawlinson, Outlines of Assyrian History, &c.; and 
Bertheau, Commentar tiber d. Bich. d. Chrontk, § 17 ad fin. ; 
p. 457, E. T.) 
Note (72), p. 118. 

Africanus and Eusebius both report Manetho to have said 
of Necho;—Odtos cide tiv ‘lepovoarijp, Kai “Iwadyal Tov 
Bacthéa aiypdrwrtov eis AiyuTrtov amnyaye. (See the Frag- 
ments of Manetho in the Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. . pp. 593, 
594; Frs. 66 and 67.) 


Note (73), p. 118. 

So Sir Gardner Wilkinson reads the name on the monu- 
ments (Herodotus, vol. u. p. 248, note*). Rossellini read it 
as Hophre. M. Bunsen gives the strange form, fa-uah-hat, 
(Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 604, 605.) 

Note (74), p. 118. 

Heyptian chronology placed the accession of Amasis 48 
years before that of Darius Hystaspis; for Amasis, according 
to the consentient testimony of Herodotus (ui. 10), Manetho 
(ap. Syncell. p. 141, C.), and the monuments (Wilkinson, in 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. il. p. 387), reigned 44 years, 
Psammetichus, his son, half a year, Cambyses (m Egypt) 3 
years," and the Pseudo-Smerdis a little more than half a year. 
The last year of Apries would thus be the 49th before Darius. 
Babylonian chronology made Nebuchadnezzar’s last year the 
41st before that king. (See the Canon.) As Nebuchadnezzar 
reigned 43 years, and Apries only 19 (or at the utmost 25), 
the reign of the latter must have been entirely included 
within that of the former. Nebuchadnezzar reigned from B. c. 
604 to B. c.561; Apries, probably, from B. c. 588 to B. o. 569. 


Note (75), p. 118. 
Manetho is reported to have said of Hophra (Uaphris), 
that he was the king, 6 tpocépuyov, ddovans bd “Acoupiov 
" Or six years. (See Bunsen’s Lgypt, vol. ii. pp. 610, 611.) 
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‘Tepovcarnp, ot Tov ‘lovdaiwy virorotrroe (Kragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. ii. pp. 593, 594; Frs. 66 and 67.) 


Norte (76), p. 118. 


Herodotus was altogether misinformed about the rank and 
position of Amasis, who (according to him) deposed Apries 
and put him to death. (See Wilkinson, in the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. ii. pp. 386, 387.) It is therefore less surprising 
that he should have been kept in ignorance of the part which, 
it is probable, Nebuchadnezzar played in the transaction. 
The Egyptians would naturally seek to coneeal from him the 
fact, that the change of sovereigns was brought about by 
foreign influence. But nothing is more unlikely than that 
they should have invented the deposition and execution of 
one of their monarchs. Thus the passage, “I will deliver 
Pharaoh-Hophra into the hands of his enemies, and into the 
hands of those who seek lis life” (Jer. xliv. 30), is confirmed 
by an unimpeachable testimony. 


> Norm @(7 ),.p. 119. 


M. Bunsen was, I believe, the first.to suggest that the d in 
this name had taken the place of 7, through the resemblance 
of Ato A. (See his Hgypt, vol. 1. p. 726.) The restoration 
of the 7 brings the two names into close accordance, the only 
difference then being that im the Greek form one of the 
original elements of the name, adan or iddan, is suppressed. 
Such suppression is not uncommon. It may be traced in Pul 
for Phaloch, in Bupalussor for Nabopolasser (Abyden.), in 
Asaridanus for Assur-akh-iddan or Hsar-haddon, and probably 
in Saracus for Assur-akh-uzur, or some similar word. 

The identity of the Mardocempadus of the Canon with the 
Marduk-bal-ddan of the Inscriptions is certain; and no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained of the identity of the 
latter with the Merodach-Baladan of Scripture. These views 
are now generally accepted. (See Brandis, Rerum Assyr. 
Temp. emend. p. 45; Oppert, Rapport, &c. pp. 48, 49; Hincks 
in Dubl. Univ. Mag. No. 250, p. 421; Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 140; Keil on 2 Kings xx. 12-19; p. 118, E. T.; 
&c.) 
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Nore (78), p. 119. , 

Merodach-Baladan had two reigns, both noted in the In- 
scriptions. One of them is marked in Ptolemy’s Canon, 
where it occupies the years B. c. 721-709. His other reign 
does not appear, since it lasted but six months, and the Canon 
marks no period short of a year. Polyhistor says (ap. Euseb. 
Chronica, 1. 5) that it immediately preceded the reign of 
Elibus or Belibus, and the Inscriptions show that it was in 
the earlier part of the same year. This was the year B. ©. 
702, according to the Canon. As Hezekiah appears to have 
reigned from about B. co. 726 to B. c. 697, both reigns of 
Merodach-Baladan would have fallen within the time of his 
rule. (See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 502-504.) 


Nore (79), p. 119. 
Lragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 504; Fr. 12. 


Nots (80), p. 119. 


Sargon relates, that in his 12th year he made war upon 
Merodach-Baladan, who had been for 12 years king of Baby- 
lon, defeated him, and drove him out of the country. The 
expelled monarch took refuge in Susiana, with a number of 
his partisans ; and Sargon continued to contend against him 
and his allies for three years more at the least. (See the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 474, and 503.) Sennacherib 
says, that immediately after his accession he invaded Baby- 
lonia, defeated and expelled Merodach-Baladan, and placed 


- Belib over the land as ruler. (Ibid. p. 476; Fox Talbot’s 


Assyrian Texts, pp. 1-2.) 


Note (81), p. 119. 


The Babylonian Gods may be to a great extent identified 
with the heavenly bodies. San or. Sanst is the Sun; Hurki, 
the Moon; WVebo is Mercury ; Ishtar, Venus; Nergal, Mars; 
Merodach, Jupiter ; and probably Nin (or Bar) Saturn. (See 
the Essay of Sir H. Rawlinson on the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian religious systems, in the first volume of the author's 
Herodotus, Essay x. pp. 584-642.) The dedication of the 
great temple at Borsippa to the Seven Spheres shows a 
similar spirit. Mr. Loftus has found that the temple plat- 
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forms are so placed that their angles exactly face the four 
cardinal points, which seems to be a sufficient proof that they 
were used for astronomical purposes. (See his Chaldwa and 
Susiana, ch. xii. pp. 128.) On the astronomical skill of the 
Babylonians, see Herod. ii. 109; Simplicius ad Aristot. De 
Celo, ii. p. 123; Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 56; Vitruvius, ix.9; &e. 


Norx (82), p. 120. 


Berosus said: “Axotvoas & 0 tratnp avtov (sc. NaBovxodovo- 
Id i e/ € f} i 4 A 
copov) Naorradkdocapos Gte o TeTaypevos caTpamns ev TH 
bd de \ A \ / 
AiyitT@ Kat Tois wept Zupiav thy KoiAnv Kal tiv Dowiknv 
4 a 
TOTOLS ATOTTATHS AUTOD yéyovev, ov SuVamevos AUTOS ETL KAKO- 
A VA A cA / 3} 3 € f 
mabey, cvoticas TO vid NaBovyodovocop@ dvTt ev NALKLG 
iy \ a bS , dees an? b ake / > / oe 
pépn Twa THS SuVdpews, cEéteurpey em avTov. DuppiEas dé 
If A A 
NaBovyodovocopos T@ aTrocTaTH Kal TapaTtaEdmevos avTOD TE 
EKPATNTE Kal THY YoOpav eK TAUTNS THS apYXAS vO THY avTOD 
/ 3 vA > if \ 2) b) \ ha 
Baotheiav éToujcato... AicOouevos dé eT ov TrodvY YpovoY 
\ A - 
THY TOV TaTpos TEeAEVTIV NaBouvyodovocopos, Kal KATATTHTAS 
SN 
Ta kat Aiyumtov Tpdypata Kal THY AOLTTHVY KOpaV, Kal TOUS 
3 y >) hk IN Ul \ / Ny A 
aixywanretovs lovdaiwp te kai Powixwv cat Sbpov Kal TaV 
> sf 3 A / \ an If b) / 
kat Aiyumroy éOvav cvvtdéas Tic TOV didov ... avakawtle 
>] \ / Oe c / b \ \ A > iy 
els THV BaBvrAwviay, avTos opunoas oALyooTOS Sa THS Eprjou 


mapayiverat ets BaBviava. (Ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 11.) 


Note (83), p. 120. 

See Josephus, Contra Apion. i. 21; Upoc@jcw Sé Kat tas 
tov Powikayv avaypadas ov yap TapareiTTEov TOV aTrodetEEwV 
Thy Teplovoiav. "Kate S€ ToLavTn TOY ypdveV 7 KaTaplOuncts’ 
«’Eart Kiéw@Barov tod Bacidéws érroduopKnoe NaPovxodove- 
copos Tv Tvpov ém etn TpicKaideKa.” 

Nore (84), p. 120. 7 

In continuation of the passage cited in note 81, Berosus 
said: [laparaBov dé Ta mpdypata Stotxovpeva vmod THY Xan- 
Salov Kal dtatnpovpéevny tiv Bacirelavy ims ToD BEdtictou 
AVTOV, KUplevoas OAOKNHPOU THS TaTpPLKAS apXAS, Tols Mev | 
AiYMANWTOLS Tapayevomuevots cuvéTakev aTrotkias év Tois émeTN- 
devoTatos THS BaBuAwvias ToToLs aTrodelEat. 


Note (85), p. 121. 


The chief chronological difficulty which meets us is con- 
nected with the-reign of Hezekiah. Scripture places no more 
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than eight years between the fall of Samaria and the first 
invasion of Judea by Sennacherib (2 Kings xviii. 9 and 138). 
The monuments place at least 18 years between the two— 
events ; for Sargon says he took Samaria in his first year, 
and then gives his annals for 15 years, while Sennacherib 
says that he attacked Hezekiah and took his fenced cities in 
his third year. Ptolemy’s Canon, taken in conjunction with 
the monuments, raises the interval to 22 years. According 
to this, if the capture of Samaria was in Hezekiah’s sixth 
year, the accession of Sennacherib must have fallen in his 
25th, and the first attack of Sennacherib in his 27th year. 
But our present text of Kings (2 Kings, xvii. 9) and of Isaiah 
(xxxvi. 1) calls it his 14th year. I have suggested elsewhere 
that the original number may have been altered under the 
idea that the invasion of Sennacherib and the illness of Heze- 
kiah were synchronous, whereas the expression “in those 
days” was used by the sacred writers with a good deal of 
latitude. (See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 479, note ?.) 

Minor difficulties are the synchronism of Tirhakah with 
Hezekiah, and of So with Hoshea, of which 1 have already 
spoken. See notes 60 and 65. 


Note (86), p. 121. 
Vortrage tiber Alte Geschichte, vol.-i. p. 126; p. 106, EH. T. 


Note (87), p. 121. 

A few instances may be noted under each head, as specimens 
of the sort of agreement. 

1. Geographic. (a) In 2 Kings xvii. 6 (compare xvii. 11) 
it is said that the captive Israelites were placed by the con- 
queror “at Halah and Habor, the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes.” Misled by the last clause, various com- 
mentators have struggled vainly to find Habor, Halah, and 
Gozan in or near Media. (See Bochart, Geograph. Sac. iii. 
14; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclopedia, ad voe. ‘Gozan;’ Keil on 2 Kings 
xvi. 6; pp. 54-58, E. T.; &c.) But this attempt is quite 
unnecessary. The true position of Gozan may be gathered 
from 2 Kings xix. 12, where it is coupled with Haran, the 
well-known city of Mesopotamia. In this locality all the 
names may be found, not only in old geographers, but even 
at the present day. The whole tract east of Harran about 
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Nisibis was anciently called Gauzanitis or Gozan (Ptolemy, 
y. 18), of which the better known name Mygdonia is a cor- 
ruption’; the great river of this tract was the Aborrhas or 
Chaboras (Habor); and adjoining it (Ptol. I. s. c.) was a dis- 
trict called Chalcitis (Halah). Of this district a probable 
trace remains in the modern Gla, a large mound in these 
parts marking a ruined city (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 312, 
note); while the river is still known as the Khabour, and the 
country as Kaushan.” The author of Chronicles (1 Chron. v. 
26) adds Hara to the places mentioned in Kings, which is 
clearly Haran, or Harran, known to the Romans as Carrhe. 
Undoubtedly the bulk of the Israelites were settled in this 
country, while Sargon selected a certain number to colonize 
his new cities in Media. (0) In 2 Kings xvu. 24, Cuthah, 
Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, are mentioned together as 
cities under the Assyrian dominion, and as furnishing the 
colonists who replaced the transplanted Israelites. Of these 
Hamath is familiar to us, but of the other cities little has 
been known till recently. “Die Lage von Cutha,” says 
Winer,* “ist aber villig ungewiss.” And so Keil’; “The 
situation of Cuthah cannot be determined with certainty.” 
The discovery, however, of an ancient Babylonian city of the 
name, at the distance of about 15 miles from Babylon itself, 
where, moreover, Nergal was especially worshipped (2 Kings 
xvii. 30), seems to remove all doubt on the subject. Cuthah 
was most certainly the city whose ruins are now called 
Ibrahim. (See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 632; and 
- vol. ii. p. 587.) With almost equal confidence may we pro- 
nounce on the position of Ava, of which Winer says, that it 
is most probably a Mesopotamian town, “von welcher kezne 
Spur in den alten Schriftstellern oder in der heutigen orien- 
talischen Topographie tibrig geblieben ist’. Ava (Nyy), 
or Ivah (xiy), is a city dedicated to the god Hea (Nep- 


_ °¥ Mygdonia represents Gozan, ~ So at least Winer says, but I 
with the adjectival or participial 1 | do not know on what authority. 
prefixed. The Greek writers always | (Realwédrterbuch ad voc. Gosan.) 
substituted their 6 for the Semitic * Realworterbuch, vol.i. p. 287. 
z. Hence Gaza became Cadytis, ¥Y See Keil on 2 Kings xvii. 24; 
Achzib became Ecdippa, the river | vol. ii. p. 67, E. T. 
Zab became the Diaba; and so 2 Realwérierbuch, vol. i. p. 118. 
M’gozan became Mygdon. 
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tune), which was on the Euphrates at the extreme northern 
limit of Babylonia. It is called by the Talmudical writers 
Thi (7), or with an epithet Jhi-dakira (RPT), by 
Herodotus Is ("Is), by the Egyptions Jst, by the Turks and 
Arabs of the present day Mit. The first corruption of the 
name may be traced in the Ahava (NiMN) of Ezra (vin. 15, 
21; compare the river Is of Herodotus), whére the Jews en- 
camped on their way from Babylon to Jerusalem. (See the 
remarks of Sir H. Rawlinson in the author’s Herodotus, vol. 
i. p. 602.) Sepharvaim has less completely baffled the geo- 
graphers, who have seen that it must be identical with the 
Sippara or Sipphara of Ptolemy (v. 18) and the rodus Sema- 
pnveav of Abydenus (Fr. 9). See Winer and Kitto ad voe. 
They have not, however, been able to fix the site; which the 
Inscriptions show to have been at Mosaib, a town on the 
Euphrates between Ait and Babylon. Nor have they given 
any account of the dual form, Sepharvaim (Oy 5D); which 
is explained by tle fact, noted in the Inscriptions, that the 
city was partly on the right, partly on the left bank of the 
Euphrates. (¢) With Sepharvaim are connected, m 2 Kings 
xix. 13, the two cities of Hena and Ivah. It is mmplied that 
they had recently been united under one king: we must seek 
them therefore in the same neighbourhood. As Ivah, like 
Sepharvaim, was upon the Kuphrates above Babylon; and as 
the towns in this tract have always been clustered along the 
banks of the streams, we must look for Hena (Heb. y3q; 
LXX ’Avd) im a similar position. Now on the Euphrates in 
this region is found in the Inscriptions an important town, 
Anah or Anat; which has always borne nearly the same 
name, and which is even now known as Anah. Hena is thus 
identified almost to a certainty. 

2. Religious. (a) The worship of Baal and Astarte by the 
Phoenicians, almost to the exclusion of other gods, is strongly 
suggested by the whole history from Judges to Ahaz. (See 
Jud. x.6; 1 Kings xi. 5, xvi. 31, &c.) A marked confirma- 
tion of this exclusive, or nearly exclusive, worship is found in 
the names of the Tyrian kings and judges, which, like those 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs, comprehend 
almost always a divine element. Their names, so far as they 
are known, run as follows—Abidaal, Hiram, Baleazar, Abdas- 
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tartus, Astartus, Aserymus, Pheles, Ethdaal, Balezar, Matgen, 
Pygmalion, Eluleus, Eth-daal IL., Baal, Kenidaal, Chelbes, 
Abbarus, Mytgon, Bal-ator, Gerastartus, Merbal, and 
Hiram II. Further confirmation is derivable from the few 
authentic notices of the religion which remain, as from the 
Fragments of Dius and Menander, where these two are the 
only deities mentioned. (6) It has been already noticed that 
Nergal, who is said to have been worshipped by the Cuthites 
in Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 30), is found in the Inscriptions to 
have been the special god of Cutha. (¢) So too it appears 
from them that the city of Sepharvaim was under the spe- 
cial protection of two deities, conjointly worshipped, Shamas 
or San, the Sun, and his wife Gula or Anunit. Here we have 
. evidently the Adrammelech and Anammelech of 2 Kings xvii. 
31; Adrammelech, “the Fire-king,’” and Anammelech, 
“Queen Anunit ’—the latter name being assimilated to the 
former with insolent carelessness. (See Sir H. Rawlinson im 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 611, 612.) (d) If a satisfac- 
tory explanation cannot be given from Babylonian mythology 
of Succoth-Benoth, Nibhaz, and Tartak (2 Kings xvii. 30, 31), 
it is probably because they are not really the names of Baby- 
-lonian gods. The first seems to mean “ tents of daughters,” 
or small tabernacles in which were contained images of 
female deities. ‘The second and third are most likely scorn- 
ful modifications of certam Babylonian names, which I should 
suspect to have been Nebo and 7%r—the latter a title by 
which Nebo was sometimes called. Or they may possibly be 
gods which have yet to be discovered. 

3. Manners, customs, &e. (a) The whole character of the 
Assyrian wars, as represented in Kings and Chronicles, is in 
close accordance with what we gather from the Inscriptions. 
The numerical force of their armies, the direction of them by 
the monarch in person, the multitude of their chariots (2 
Kings xix. 25), their abundant cavalry (2 Kings xviii. 23), 
their preference of the bow as a weapon” (ib. xix. 32), the 

@ Mr. Kenrick gives the Pheni- | Tyrian Hercules) was only another 
cians three ‘“‘national deities,” As- | name for Baal. 
tarte, Belus, Hercules. (Phenicia, > This appears sufficiently on the 


p. 845). But Movers has shown | sculptures; but it is even more 
satisfactorily that Melcarth (the | strikingly evinced in the language 


—— 
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manner of their sieges by “ casting banks ” against the walls 
of cities* (ibid.),—and again the religious enthusiasm with 


-which the wars were carried on,—the antagonism maintained 


between the Assyrian gods and those of the invaded countries 
(2 Kings xvii. 33, 34, &.), and the practice of carrying off 
as plunder, and therefore probably of melting down; the idols 
of the various nations (2 Kings xix. 18), are all distinctly 
marked in the sacred history, and might be abundantly illus- 
trated from the monuments.? (6) No less harmonious with 
Scripture is the representation which the monuments give of 
the Assyrian political system. ‘Something has been already 
said on this point. (Lecture III. pp. 81-83.) The empire 
is one made up of a number of petty kingdoms. (“ Are not 
my princes altogether kings?” Is. x. 8.) Absorption of the 
cenquered districts is not aimed at, but only the extension of 
suzerainty, and government through native tributary monarchs. 
Rebellion is promptly punished, and increased tribute is its 
natural consequence. (2 Kings xvii. 14.) Finally, trans- 
plantation is made use of when other means fail—sometimes 
on a larger, sometimes on a smaller scale, as the occasion 
requires.” (c) The continued power of the Hittites, the 
number of their princes, and their strength m chariots, which 
appears from 1 Kings x. 29, and again remarkably from 
2 Kings vii. 6, is strikingly confirmed by the Black Obelisk 
inscription, where we find twelve kings of the Ahattz, allied 
with Syria and Hamath, and fighting against the Assyrians 
with a force whose chief strength seems to be chariots. Many 
similar points of minute agreement might be adduced, but 
this note has, I fear, already extended itself beyond the 
patience of most readers. 


of the Inscriptions, where the phrase | bricks, earth, and branches of 
which has to be translated “killed | trees.” 
in battle” is constantly “killed with | 4% See the Great Inscription of 
arrows.” (See Dubl. Univ. Mag. | Tiglath Pileser I., pp. 28, 30, 38, 
No. 250, p. 423.) | &c.; Dubl. Univ. Mag. No. 250, 
© See Layard’s Nineveh and | pp. 428, 324; Fox Talbot’s Assyrian 
Babylon, p. 149. Describing a bas- | Tewts, pp. 1, 38, 4, 11, 22, &c. Com- 
relief of Sennacherib’s, he says, | pare the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. 
“ Against the fortifications had been | p. 495. 
thrown up as many as ten banks or © See the author’s Herodotus, vol. 
mounds, compactly built of stones, | i. p. 493. 
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Note (1), p. 124. 
So Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, p. 560. 


Nore (2), p. 124. 


This is the theory of De Wette (Hinleitun g, § 253, p. 342 ; 
vol. i. p. 485, E. T.), who bases the view on the pameniees 
of Ezekiel, where Daniel is so highly commended. See below, 
note 10. 

NoTE (3), p. 124. 


See the statements of Jerome concerning Porphyry in 
the preface to his Comment. in Daniel. ( Op. vol. iii. pp. 1073, 
1074. | 

Note (4), p. 125. 

It is urged by Ewald (Propheten des Alt. Bundes, p. 565) ; 
by Knobel, Prophetismus der Hebraer, ii. p. 401; by Strauss 
(Leben Jesu, § 13; vol. i. p. 56, EK. T.) ; by De Weite (Hin- 
leitung, § 255 b, p. 346); and by Mr. Theodore Parker 
(Translation of De Wette, vol. ti. pp. 491 and 501.) Hence 
Auberlen observes with justice, “The true argument of all 
others, even in modern criticism, lies in the dogmatic doubt 
of the reality of miracles and predictions.” (Prophecies of 
Damel, Introduction, p. 10, E. T.4) And Stuart, “ Nearly 
all the arguments employed to disprove the genuineness of 
Daniel, have their basis, more or less directly, in the assump- 
tion, that miraculous events are impossibilities. Of course, 
all the extraordinary occurrences related in the book of 
Daniel, and all the graphic predictions of events, are, under 
the guidance of this assumption, stricken from the list of pro- 
babilities, and even of possibilities.” (History and Defence of 
the Canon, § 4, pp. 110, 111.) 

£ The Prophecies of Daniel and | Auberlen, Ph. D. ‘Translated by 
the Revelation of St. John viewed | the Rev. A. Saphir; Hdinburgh, 
in their mutual relation, by C. A. | Clark, 1856. 
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Nore (5), p. 125. 

Undoubtedly a peculiar character attaches to the prophecies 
of Daniel, if they are compared with those of the other pro- 
phets. As Auberlen observes, “his prophecies abound, above 
all the rest, in historical and political detail.” (Prophecies of 
Daniel, Introduction, p. 3, HE. T.) But to make this an ob- 
jection to the authenticity of the Book is to assume, either 
that we have an a priort knowledge of the nature and limits 
of prophetical inspiration, or else that the law of such imspira- 
tion may be gathered inductively from the other Scriptures, 
and then applied to exclude the claims of a Book which has 
as much external sanction as any other. But induction should 
be from all the instances; and to exclude the Book of Daniel 
by a law drawn from the rest of Scripture, is first to assume 
that it is not Scripture, and then to prove that it is not by 
means of that assumption. We are quite ignorant beforehand 
to what extent it might please the Omniscient to communi- 
cate to any of His creatures the knowledge of the future, 
which He possesses in perfection; and we have no means of 
determining the question but by a careful study of all the 
facts which the Bible sets before us. We have no right to 
assume that there will be a uniform law, much less that we 
shall be able to discover it. It is a principle of the Divine 
Economy that “there is a time for every thing ;” and the 
minute exactness which characterises some of the Prophecies 
of Daniel may have been adapted to peculiar circumstances 
in the history of God’s people at some particular time’, 
or have otherwise had some special object which we cannot 
fathom. 

Nore (6), p. 125. 


See Hengstenberg, Auwthentie des Daniel, p. 3038, et seq. 
The alternate use of Hebrew and Chaldee, which is the main 
linguistic peculiarity of Daniel, is only natural at a time when 
both languages were currently spoken by the Jews; and is 
only found in writings of about this period, as in Hzra and. 

& Auberlen thinks that the minute- | that “ the glorious struggle of the 
ness, which is chiefly in chs. viii. | Maccabees, so far as it was a pure 
and xi., was ‘“‘necessary to prepare | and righteous one, was a fruit of 


the people for the attacks and artful | this book.” (jp. 54, 55.) 
machinations of Antiochus,” and 
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Jeremiah. De Wette’s answer to this argument, that both 
languages were known to the learned Jews at a later date 
(finleitung, § 255 c. p. 349), is a specimen of the weak 
erounds on which men are content to rest a foregone conclu- 
sion. The Hebrew Scriptures were not written for the 
learned ; and no instances at all can be found of the alternate 
use (as distinct from the occurrence of Chaldaisms in Hebrew, 
or Hebraisms im Chaldee), excepting at the time of the 
Captivity. 
Norte (7 ), p. 125. 

I have here followed the ordinary tradition, which rests on 
the authority of Aristeas, Philo, Justin Martyr, Josephus, 
Hpiphanius, &c. It is questioned, however, if the Greek ver- 
sion of Daniel was made so early. The book of Esther, 
according to the subscription to it, was not translated till the 
fourth year of Ptolemy Philometor, B. c. 178 or 177, a year 
or two before the accession of Epiphanes. And it is possible 
that Daniel may have been translated still later. (See Horne’s 
Introduction, &c., vol. ui. p. 44.) 

If the argument in the text is weakened by this admis- 
sion, it may receive the following important accessions :— 
(1.) Passages of Daniel are referred to by Jesus the son of 
Sirach, who must have written as early as B. c. 180, or before 
the time of Epiphanes®. (See Hcclus. xvii. 17, compared 
with Dan. x. 20, 21, xi.1; and Hcclus. x. 8, compared with 
Dan. vii. 23, &c.) And (2.) Daniel’s prophecies were shown 
to Alexander the Great in the year B. c. 332, and inclined 
him to treat the Jews with special favour. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
xi. 8.) The authority of Josephus as to the main fact is not 
discredited by the circumstance, that “the narrative of Jose- 
phus is not credible in all of its particulars.” (De Wette, 
Hinleitung § 255 ¢. p. 349.) 


Note (8), p. 125. 

The fundamental arguments in favour of this are, 1, the 
constant representation of Daniel as the author from ch. vii. 
to the end; and, 2, our Lord’s words “the abomination of 
desolation, spoken of by Daniel the Prophet” (Matt. xxiv. 15.) 


h Hven De Wette admits this. 
(Hinleitung, § 316, p. 419. “So 


erhalten wir als Abfassungzeit d. J. 
180. v. Chr.”) 


DN 
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De Wette’s arguments to the contrary, besides those noted 
in the text, seem to be the following—1l. The miracles are 
grotesque. 2. The apocalyptic tone is unlike that of the 
prophets belonging to this period. 38. Honourable mention 
is made of Daniel himself in the book. 4. The language is 
corrupt, containing Persian and Greek words. 5. The book 
is placed by the Jews among the Hagiographa, and is there- 
fore later than Malachi. 6. The angelology, christology, and 
asceticism, mark a late date’. Of these the first and last 
may be simply denied ; the second is reduced to a shadow by 
De Wette himself when he admits that the style of Ezekiel’s 
and Zechariah’s prophesying is not very unlike (“nicht ganz 
fremd”’) Daniel’s; the third is an objection equally to the 
Pentateuch, the Gospel of St. John, and some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and rests merely upon an @ priort conception of how 
prophets should write, not borne out by experience; the 
fourth is not urged with any confidence, since it is allowed to 
be “certainly possible that the Greek words may have been 
known to the Babylonians at the time” (p. 347); and if so, 
a fortiort, the Persian words; and the fifth argument, if it 
has any weight at all, would make the Book of Job, and the 
Proverbs of Solomon, later than Malachi! No wonder Pro- 
fessor Stuart should say—“ Beyond the objections founded 
on the assumption, that miracles and predictions are impos- 
sibilities, there is little to convince an enlightened and well- 
balanced critical reader, that the book is supposititious.” 
(History and Defence of the Canon, p. 111.) 


NoTE (9), p. 125. 


See Dan.i3. J osephus says that Daniel was of the seed 
of Zedekiah. (Ant. Jud. x. 10.) 


Note (10), p. 125. 

Ewald contends, that the Daniel commended by Ezekiel 
must have been an ancient hero, like Job and Noah (Pro- 
pheten des Alt. Bundes, p. 560), of whose wisdom and right- 
eousness he knew from some sacred book, with which both — 
himself and the Jews of his time were well acquainted. We 
are not told what has become of this book, or what proof there 

' Ibid. § 255, pp. 346, 347. 
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is of its existence. Nor is it explained how this “ancient 
hero”’ comes not to be mentioned in the historical Scriptures 
at all, or by any writer earlier than Ezekiel. Doubtless if we 
had no means of knowing to the contrary, we should naturally 
have supposed from Hzek. xiv. 14 and 20, that Daniel was an 
ancient historical personage in Hzekiel’s time, having lived 
between Noah and Job; but as this is impossible from the 
-absolute silence of the historical books, Ezekiel’s mention of 
him at all can only be accounted for by the fact that he was 
the great Jew of the day, and that his wisdon and virtue were 
known to those for whom Ezekiel wrote—the Chaldean Jews*, 
be it remembered, (Ezek. i. 2, 3,)—not historically, or from 
any book, but from personal acquaintance and common 
rumour. Why Daniel precedes Job, is still a question. Per- 
haps, because Daniel and Noah are actual men, while Job is 
not? Or because the two former are viewed as Jews, Job as 
a Gentile ? 
Note (11), p. 125. 

Finlertung, § 255 a, p. 844; (“voll Unwahrscheinlichkeiten, 
und selbst historischer Unrichtigketten, dergleichen sonst 
kein prophetisches Biich des Alt. Test. enthilt.”) Compare 
p. 349. 

: Note (12), p. 126. 

See above, note 87 on Lecture IV. Sargon seems to 
have been the first king who introduced this practice on a 
large scale. He was followed by Sennacherib (Fox Talbot’s 
Assyrian Texts, pp. 3, 4, 7, &c.); and Hsarhaddon (ibid. pp. 
11 and 17.) 

Note (13), p. 126. 

See Herod. iv. 181; v.15; vi. 20 and 119; Ctes. Pers. § 
9; Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. 48 ; and compare the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. 11. pp. 563, 564. The practice continues to modern 
times. (See Chardin’s Voyage en Perse, vol. iii. p. 292; and 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 395.) 





* It has been usual to regard 
Ezekiel as writing in Mesopotamia, 
the Chebar being supposed to be the 
Khabour. But we have no right 
to assume the identity of the words 
732 and Wan. The 


Chebar is | 


_ probably the Nahr Malcha, or Royal 


Canal, the great (123) cutting of 
Nebuchadnezzar. See the article on 
‘Chebar’ in Smith’s Biblical Dic- 
tionary. 
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Note (14), p. 126. 
See Lecture IV. note 84. 
Note (15), p. 126. 


See the Fragments of these writers in the Fragmenta Hist. 
Gr. vol. 1. pp. 506, 507; and vol. iv. p. 284. Compare with 
the expression in Daniel, “Is not this great Babylon which I 
have built?” (Dan. iv. 30), the statement of Berosus. Na- 
Bovyodovocopos...THv TE UTAapxYovaay EF ApyAs TOALY 
avakatvicas Kab éTépav KaTaYaplodpmevos, Tpos TO 
pnkére S0vasGar Tovs TodopKodVTAS TOV TroTamLOY avacTpepov- 
Tas éml Ti Tod KaTacKevatery, UTrepeBarETO TpEls ev THS 
évdov Toews TrepyBddous, Tpeis dé THs éEw. Both statements 
are confirmed by the fact that nine-tenths of the inscribed 
bricks from the site of Babylon are stamped with Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s name. 

Nore (16), p. 127. 

Ap. Huseb. Prep. Hv. ix. 41, pp. 441, 442. Mera 86, 
AéyeTat Tpos Xaddalwv, ws avaBas él TA BacidHia xatacxe- 
Dein Ocd Stew 67, HOeyEdpevos dé eitrev, OtTOs eyo NaBovxo- 
Spodcopos, ® BaBvAwo, tTHv pédovoay wtpiv Tpoayyé\ro 
ovpopiy... H&e Tlépons jyiovos, totow tpetéporcr dSaipmoot 
KPEOMEvos ovppayolow erage, Oé Sovdocvvnv' ov 61) TVVALTLOS 
éotat Mnons, 76 Acovpiov atynua...O wev Oeaomloas Ta- 
payphua npavicto. 

Note (17), p. 127. 

Beros. ap. Joseph. Contr. Apionem, i. 20; Polyhist. ap. Euseb. 

Chronica, i. 5, § 8, p. 21; Ptol. Mag. Syntax, v. 14. 


Norte (18), p. 127. 

These tablets are commonly orders on the imperial trea- 
sury, dated in the current year of the reigning monarch, like 
modern Acts of Parliament. They give a minimum for the 
length of each monarch’s reign, but of course by the nature 
of the case they cannot furnish a maximum. Still, where 
they are abundant, as in Nebuchadnezzar’s case, they raise a 
strong probability that the highest number found was not 
much exceeded. 

ris NOTE CLG ype Lae 

The eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar being the first of 

Jehoiachin’s captivity (2 Kings xxiv. 12), we must place the 
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beginning of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign seven years earlier ; and 
the 37th of the captivity being the first of Evil-Merodach 
(ibid. xxv. 27), the 36th would be Nebuchadnezzayr’s last com- 
plete year. Now 386+7 =48. 


Note (20), p. 128. 


So De Wette (Hinleitung, § 255 a; p. 345 ce), who quotes 
von Lengerke, Hitzig, and others, as agreeing with him. 
Hwald also compares Daniel to Judith, on account of its con- 


fusing together various times and countries. (Propheten des 
Alt. Bundes, p. 562.) : 
' Note (21), p. 128. 

De Wette gives the first place among his “ historical inac- 
euracies ” to the “unrichtige Vorstellungen von den Weisen 
Babylons,” and the “undenkbare Aufnahme Daniels unter 
dieselben” ; the second to the “Erwahnung der persischen 


Satrapen-Hinrichtung unter Nebuchadnezer und Darius 
Medus.” (Hinleitung, 1. s. c.) 


Note (22), p. 128. 

The word which we translate “magicians” in Dan. i. 20, 
u. 2, 10, &., is chartummim, or khartummim (DAT), 
which is derived from cheret, or kheret (51), “a graving- 
tool.” (See Buxtorf’s Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, ad 
voc.) Babylonian documents are sometimes written on clay, 
where the character has been impressed, before the clay was 
baked, by a tool with a triangular pomt; but they are also 
frequently on stone—large pebbles from the Huphrates’s 
bed—in which case they have been engraved with a fine 
chisel. 

Note (23), p. 128. 

The Chaldeans in Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
even Ezekiel, are simply the inhabitants of Chaldzea, which 
is the name applied to the whole country whereof Babylon is 
the capital. But in Daniel the Chaldeans are a special set 
of persons at Babylon, having a “learning” and a “ tongue” 
of their own (Dan. i. 4), and classed with the magicians, 
astrologers, &c. Strabo notes both senses of the term (xvi. 1. 
§ 6) ; and Berosus seems to use the narrower and less com- 
mon one, when he speaks of Nebuchadnezzar as finding on his 


ee eed 
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arrival at Babylon after his father’s death, that affairs were 
bemg conducted by the Chaldeans, and that their chief was 
keeping the throne vacant for him, (IlapaxaBov 8 Ta 
Tpaypata Stoixovmeva UTO TOY Xanrdaiwv Kab Ssatnpovpévny 
Thv Bactreiav LTO Tov Bedtictov av’ToY, KUpLEevoas K. T. Xr. 
Fr. 14), while elsewhere (as in Frs. 1, § 1; 5, 6, 11, &c.) he 
employs the generic and more usual sense. Compare Herod. 
i. 181, and vii. 63. The Inscriptions show that the Chaldeans 
(Kaldt) belonged to the primitive Scythic inhabitants, and 
that the old astronomical and other learning of the Babylo- 
nians continued to be in this language during the later 
Semetic times. (See Sir H. Rawhnson’s note in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 319, note *.) 


Note (24), p. 129. 
Compare an article on the Chaldeans in Smith’s Beblical 
Dictionary. 
| Note (25), p. 129. 
See above, Lecture IV., note 82. 


Note (26), p. 130. 

I do not intend to assert that this was the case. We have 
no satisfactory proof that the Babylonians ever approached 
more nearly to the Satrapial system than by the appomtment 
in exceptional cases of a native “ governor” in lieu of an here- 
ditary king, as in the case of Gedaliah. The maintenance of 
Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedelkiah, on the throne of Judea 
seems to indicate the general character of their government. 
It may even be suspected that Berosus’s. “Satrap of Egypt 
and Syria” was really Pharaoh-Necho, whose position Baby- 
lonian vanity represented in that ight. The LXX translate 
Daniel’s “ princes” (NIDITWON) oe catpatrat, but this 
cannot be regarded as an argument of much weight. Baby- 
lonian historical inscriptions are so scanty that we can derive 
little assistance from them towards“ determining the question. 

Note (27), p. 1380. 

The extent of the kingdom (Dan. iv. 22), the absolute 
power of the king (ib. 1. 5, 13, 48, in. 29, &.), the influence 
of the Chaldzeans (ib. ii. 2, i. 8, &e.), the idolatrous charac- 
ter of the religion, the use of images of gold (ib. in. 1; com- 
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pare Herod. 1. 183), are borne out by profane writers, and (so 
far as their testimony can be brought to bear) by the monu- 
ments. The building (rebuilding) of Babylon (Dan. iv. 30) 
by Nebuchadnezzar, is confirmed in every way. (See above, 
note 15.) Again, there is a curious notice in Daniel of a cer- 
tain peculiarity which may be remarked in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
religion, viz. his special devotion to a particular god. Nebu- 
chadnezzar throughout his inscriptions presents himself to us _ 
as a devotee of Merodach. ‘Merodach, his lord’ is the chief 
—almost the sole object of his worship and praise—invoca- 
tions, prayers, and thanksgivings are addressed to bim and 
him only. (See Sir H. Rawlinson’s remarks in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 628, 629, and compare the Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar in the same work, vol. 1. pp. 585-587.) 
This peculiarity is casually and incidentally noticed by Daniel, 
when he says that Nebuchadnezzar carried the sacred vessels 
of the temple “into the land of Shinar, to the house of his 
god; and brought the vessels into the treasure-house of his 
god.” (i. 2.) 
Note (28), p. 130. 

See his Bettrdge zur Hinleitung in das Alt. Test. p. 105, 
Hengstenberg has on his side the authority of Eusebius, who 
so understood the passage (Chronica, i. 10, p. 21); but Huse- 
bius’s arguments appear to me very weak. 


Note (29), p. 131. 

See Sir H. Rawlinson’s translation of the Standard Inserip- 
tion in the author’s Herodotus, vol. u. pp. 085-587. ‘The 
passage to which reference is made in the text runs as fol- 
lows—“ Four years (?)... the seat of my kingdom in the city 
... which...did, not rejoice my heart. In all my dominions 
I did not build a high place of power; the precious treasures 
of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon, buildings for 
myself and for the honour of my kingdom I did not lay out, 
In the worship of Merodach my lord, the joy of my heart (?), 
in Babylon the city of his sovereignty and the seat of my 
empire, | did not sing his praises (?), and 1 did not furnish 
his altars (with victims), nor did I clear out the canals.” 
Other negative clauses follow. From this literal rendering 
of the passage, only one or two words of which are at all 
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doubtful, the reader may judge for himself to what event in 
his life it is likely that the monarch alludes. He should per- 
haps bear in mind that the whole range of cuneiform litera- 
ture presents no similar instance of a king putting on record 
his own inaction. 


Note (30), p. 182. 
Berosus ap. Joseph. Contr. Ap. i. 20: NaPovyodovecopos 


fev ovv peTa TOU apEaclas TOU TpoEeLpnucvou TEiyous EwTrET@V 
eis appwotiay petnrdr.a€aTo Tov Bilov, BeBacirevKas etn TEo- 
capdxovta tpla. Tihs dé Bacidrelas Kupsos éyéveTo 0 vids avTOD 
Ever\papddovyos. Compare Abyden. ap. Euseb. Chron. 1. 
10. p. 28 ; and Polyhist. ap. eund. 1. 5, § 3; p. 21. 


Note (31), p. 182. 


Berosus continues after the passage above quoted—Odros, 
TPOoTAS TOV TPAYUATOV AGVOMAS Kal GATENYOS, emPov- 
Nevels ... avNpeOn. 

Note (32), p. 182. 


The Babylonian name is read as Nergal-shar-uzur ; the 
Hebrew form (w-9992) is exactly expressed by our 
Authorized Version, which gives Nergal-shar-ezer. The Greek 
renderings are far inferior to the Hebrew. lBerosus, as 
reported by Josephus (1. s. ¢.), called the king Neriglissoor ; 
Polyhistor called him Neglissar (Huseb. Chron. 1. 5; p. 21); 
Abydenus, Niglissar (Armen. Euseb.) or Neriglissar (Kuseb. 
Prep. Hv. ix. 41), Ptolemy (Mag. Synt. 1. s. c.) Nerigasso- 
lassar. 


Nore (33), p. 133. 


The Babylonian vocalisation somewhat modifies the word, 
which is read in the Inscriptions as Rubu-emga. (See Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s note in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 518, 
note*.) With this the Hebrew Rab-mag (3-17) is identical 
in all its consonants; and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is the same term. Gesenius has translated the title 
as “Chief of the’ Magi” (Leawicon, p. 388, Hi. T.); but the 
Babylonian word which represents the Persian Magi in the 
Behistun Inscription bears no resemblance at all to the emga 
of this title. Sir H. Rawlinson believes the signification to be 
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“ Chief Priest,” but holds that there is no reference in it to 
Magism. 
| Nore (34), p. 183. 


Abydenus has the form Nabannidochus (ap. Kuseb. Chron. 1. 
10, p. 28), with which may be compared the Naboandelus 
(probably to be read Naboandechus) of Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
x. 11.) Berosus wrote Nabonnedus (Joseph. Contr. Ap. 1. 
20) ; Herodotus, Labynetus (i. 77,188.) The actual name 
seems to have been Vabu-nahit in Semitic, Nabu-induk in the 
Cushite Babylonian. 


Note (35), p. 188. 


So Josephus (Ant. Jud. 1. s. ¢.); Perizonius (Oreg. Babylon. 
p- 309); Heeren, Manual of Ancient History, p. 28, Hi. T.; 
Des Vignoles, Guvres, vol. i. p. 510, et seq.; Clinton,  H. 
vol. u. pp. 369-371; the authors of L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates, 
vol. i. p. 69; Winer, Lealwérterbuch ad voce. ‘ Belshazzar ;’ 
Kitto, Biblical Cyclopedia ad voc. eand. ; &e. 


Note (36), p. 133. 

It has been almost universally concluded, by those who 
have regarded the book of Daniel as authentic, that the Bel- 
shazzar of that book must be identical with one or other of 
the native monarchs known from Berosus and Abydenus to 
have occupied the throne between Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus. 
Hach monarch has been preferred in his turn. Conringius, 
Bouhier, Larcher, Marsham, Hupfeld, Havernick, and others, 
have identified Belshazzar with Hvil-Merodach ; Eusebius, 
Syncellus, and Hales, with Neriglissar ; Jackson and Gatterer, 
with Laborosoarchod; but the bulk of commentators and his- 
torians with Nabonadius. (See the last note.) In every case 
there was the same difficulty in explaining the diversity of 
name, as well as in reconciling the historical facts recorded 
of the monarch preferred with what Scripture tells us of Bel- 
shazzar. On the whole, perhaps, the hypothesis of Conringius 
was the least objectionable. 


NoTeE (37), p. 184. 
So De Wette, Hinleitung, § 255 a, p. 345. 
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Note (38), p. 134. 


This view was maintained by Sir Isaac Newton. (See his 
Chronology, pp. 323-330.) 


Note (39), p. 134. 

Sir H. Rawlinson made this important discovery in the 
year 1854, from documents obtained at Mughetr, the ancient 
Ur. (See Mr. Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, ch. xii. pp. 132, 
133; and compare the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 525.) 


Note (40), p. 135. . 
Jehu, though ordinarily called “the son of Nimshi,” was 
really his grandson (2 Kings ix. 2.) Merodach-Baladan, “the 
son of Baladan,” according to Isaiah (xxxix. 1), is in the In- 
scriptions the son of Yagina. Baladan was probably one of 
his more remote ancestors. In Matt. i.1, our Blessed Lord 
is called “the Son of David, (who was) the son of Abraham.” 


Nore (41), p. 135. 
Such marriages formed a part of the state policy of the 
time, and were sought with the utmost avidity. When Zede- 
kiah’s daughters were committed to Gedaliah (Jerem. xli. 10), 


it was undoubtedly that he- might marry them, in order (as: 


Mr. F. Newman justly observes') “to establish for his de- 
scendants a hereditary claim on Jewish allegiance.” So 
Amasis married a daughter of Psammetik HI™; and Atossa 
was taken to wife both by the Pseudo-Smerdis and by Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, (Herod. 11. 68 and 88.) On the same 
erounds Herod the Great married Mariamné. (See Joseph. 
De Bell. Jud.i. 12, § 3.) An additional reason for suspecting 
that such a marriage as that suggested in the text was actually 
contracted by Nabonadius, is to be found in the fact, which 
may be regarded as certain, that he adopted the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar among his own family names. That he had 
a, son so called, is proved by the rise of two pretenders in the 
reign of Darius, who each proclaimed himself to be “ Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the son of Nabonadius.” (Behistun Inser. col. 1. 
par. 16; and col. iu. par. 13.) 


1 Hebrew Monarchy, p. 861. 
m Wilkinson in the author’s Herodotus, vol. li. p. 387. 
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Nore (42), p. 135. 

Syncellus, Chronograph. p.438, B; Apoc. Dan, xiii. ad fin. ; 
Jackson, Chronolog. Antig. vol. i. p. 416; Marsham, Can. 
Chron. p. 604, et seq.; Winer, Realwérterbuch ad voc. 
‘Darius ;’ &e. 

Note (43), p: 135. 

This was the view of Josephus (Ant. Jud. x. 11, § 4); and 
- from him it has been adopted very generally. See Prideaux’s 
Connection, &e., vol. i. p. 95; Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. 1. p. 508; Offerhaus, Spicileg. Hist. Chron. p. 265; Ber- 
tholdt, Hxe. zum Daniel, p. 843; Hengstenberg, Authentie des 
Daniel, § 48; Von Lengerke, Das Buch Daniel, § 92; Hooper’s 
Palmoni, pp. 278-283; and Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, ad 
voc. ‘Darius.’ But Xenophon is the sole authority for the 
existence of this personage; and Herodotus may be quoted 
against his existence, since he positively declares that Astyages 
“had no male offspring.” (Herod..i. 109.) 


Note (44), p. 185. 

By Larcher (Hérodote, vol. vu. p. 175), Conringius (Ad- 
versar. Chron. c. 13}, and Bouhier (Dissertations sur Hérodote, 
ene: p. 29.) 

Note (45), p. 135. 

Syncellus regarded Darius the Mede as at once identical 
with Astyages and Nabonadius. (Chronograph. pp. 487, 
438.) 

Note (46), p. 135. 

That Cyrus placed Medes in situations of high trust, is evi- 
dent from Herodotus (@. 156 and 162.) He may therefore 
very possibly have established Astyages, his grandfather (?), 
as vice-king of Babylon, where the latter may have been 
known to the Jews as Darius the Mede. The diversity of 
name is no real objection here; for Astyages (Asdahages = 
Aj-dahak) is not a name, but (like Pharaoh) a title. And if 
it be said that Darius the Mede was the son of an Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes (Dan. ix. 1), while Astyages was the son of Cyax- 
ares, it may be answered that, according to one explanation, 
Cyaxares is equivalent to Kei-Azares, or King Xerxes. There 
is still an objection in the age of Darius Medus, who was only 
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62 in B.C. 538 (Dan. v. 31), whereas Astyages (it would 
seem) must have been 75 at that time. (See the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 417,418.) But as the numbers depend 
here on the single authority of Herodotus, whose knowledge 
of Median history was not very great, perhaps they are not 
ereatly entitled to consideration. 

If however it be thought that, for this or any other reason, 
Darius Medus cannot be Astyages, we may regard him as a 
Median noble, entrusted by Cyrus with the government of. 
Babylon. Scripture makes it plain that his true position was 
that of a subordinate king, holding his crown of a superior. 
Darius the Mede, we are told (Dan. v. 30), “took the king- 
dom "—NONIID bap—that is, “accepit regenum” (Buxtorf. 


ad voc. 5ap), “received the kingdom at the hand of 


another.” And again we read in another place (Dan. ix. 1), 
that he “ was made king over the realm of the Chaldeans ;” 
where the word used is 32199, the Hophil of 7p, the 
Hiphal of which is used when David appoints Solomon king, 
and which thus means distinctly, “was appomted king by 
another.” 
Norte (47), p. 135. 
Herod. i. 191; Xen. Instit. Cyr. vu. 5, § 15. 


Nore (48), p. 136. 
See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 401-403. 


Note (49 ), p. 136. 

Even the tyrant Cambyses, when he wished to marry his 
sister, 671 ovK ewOoTa errevdce TroLnoeELY, cipeTO KaNEGAaS TOUS 
Bacirniovs Stxactas, el Tes EaTL KENEV@Y VOmoS TOV 
Bovropevov adeAden cuvorxéerv. (Herod. iii. 31.) And Xerxes, . 
when he had been entrapped, like Herod Antipas, into 
making a rash promise, feels compelled to keep it, b70 Tod 
vojLov é&epyomevos, OTL aATUYHTaL TOV ypHbovTa OV ot Sv- 
vaTov, éoTt Bacwrniov Setrvov mpokeévov. (Ibid. ix. 111.) 

NoTE (50), p. 136. 

See De Wette, Hinleitung, § 255 a, p. 345. Compare Mr. 
Parker’s Translation, (vol. ii. p. 490), where it is suggested 
that the author has copied and exaggerated what Herodotus 
ascribes to Darius Hystaspis. 
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Note (51), p. 136. 

See Clinton’s Faste Hellenict, vol. u. p. 372: “The one 
hundred and twenty princes appointed by Darius (Dan. vi, 
1) correspond to the one hundred and twenty-seven provinces 
of Ahasuerus (Hsth. i. 1), and to the enlarged extent of the 
empire.” 

Note (52), p. 188. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s first conquest of Judea in the reign of 
J ehoiakim—which was the occasion on which Daniel became 
a captive (Dan. i. 1)—fell, as appears from the Fragment of 
Berosus quoted in note 81 to Lecture IV., in his father’s last 
year, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon, was B. c. 609. 
Nebuchadnezzar then reigned himself 43 years, HWvil-Mero- 
dach his son reigned 2 years, Neriglisser 3 years and some 
months, Laborosoarchod three quarters of a year, Nabonadius 
17 years, and Darius the Mede one year. Consequently 
Daniel’s prayer “in the first year of Darius the Mede” (Dan. 
ix. 1-3) fell mto the year B. ©. 538, or 68 years after the first 
conquest of Judzea by Nebuchadnezzar in B. oc. 605. 


Nove (53), p. 138. 
See Clinton’s Fast: Hellenict, vol. u. pp. 366-368 ; and Mr. 
Hooper’s Palmont, p. 390. 


Note (54), p. 138. 

In Daniel’s prophecy of the weeks, we have (I think) the 
term of seventy years used first (Dan. ix. 24) as a round 
number, and afterwards explaimed—accuracy being of especial 
importance in this prophecy—as 683 weeks (ibid. 25-27.) In 
Ezekiel, the forty years’ desolation of Eeypt (Hz. xxix. 11-13) 
can scarcely be understood to extend really to the full term. 
Prophecy is, as Bacon says, “a kind of historiography ;” but 
it does not ordinarily affect the minuteness and strict accuracy 
of human history. 


Note (55), p. 139. 

Kinlertung, § 196, 197, pp. 260-265. It is obvious that the 
insertion of documents, such as the proclamation of Cyrus 
(Hz. i. 24), the list of those who came up with Zerubbabel 
(ib. 1. 3-67 ; Neh. viii. 7-69); the letters of the Samaritans, 
the Jews, the Persian kings (ib. iv. 11-22, &c.), and the like, 
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does not in the slightest degree affect the unity and integrity 
of the works. But De Wette does not appear to see this 
(§ 196 a, p. 260.) 

Norte (56), p. 139. 

The number of generations from Joshua to Jaddua, which. 
is six (Neh. xu. 10-12), should cover a space of about 200 
years. This would bring Jaddua to the latter half of the. 
fourth century B.c. LHxactly at this time there lived the 
well-known high-priest Jaddua, who received Alexander at 
Jerusalem, and showed him the prophecies of Daniel. (Joseph, 
Ant. Jud. xi. 8.) At this time too there was a Darius (Darius 
Codomannus) upon the Persian throne, as noted in verse 22. 
The Jaddua of Nehemiah must therefore be regarded as the 
contemporary of Alexander. 

Hivernick allows this, but still thinks that Nehemiah may 
have written the whole book, smce he may have lived to the 
time of Jaddua! But as Nehemiah was old enough to be 
sent on an important mission in B. Cc. 445 (Neh. u. 1-8), he 
would have been considerably above a hundred before Jaddua 
can have been priest, and 130 or 140 before the accession of 
Codomannus. 


Note (57), p. 139. 

Kight Dukes or Kings are mentioned in Genesis xxxvi. 
31-39, as having reigned over Edom, “ before there reigned any 
king in Israel.” This last clause must have been written 
after the time of Saul, the first Israelite king; and it has 
commonly been regarded as an interpolation. (Graves’s 
Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 346; Horne, Introduction, 
vol. i. p. 64; &c.) But the real interpolation seems to be 
from verse 31 to verse 39 inclusive. These kings, whose 
reigns are likely to have covered a space of 200 years, must 
come down later than Moses, and probably reach nearly to 
the time of Saul. The whole passage seems to have ee 
transferred from 1 Chron. i. 43-50. 

In 1 Chron. i. 17-24, the genealogy of the descendants of 
Jechoniah is carried on for nine generations (Jechoniah, Pe- 
daiah, Zerubbabel, Hananiah, Shekaniah, Shemaiah, Neariah, 
Elioenai, and Hodaiah), who must have occupied a period not 
much short of three centuries. As Jechoniah came to the 
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throne in B. ©. 597, this portion of Chronicles can scarcely 
have been written before B. c. 300. See De Wette, Etnlez- 
tung, § 189, p. 242, whose argument here appears to be sound. 
He remarks, that the occurrence of a Shemaiah, the son of 
Shekaniah, among the contemporaries of Nehemiah (Neh. 111. 
29), confirms the calculation, and indicates that the genealogy 
is consecutive. | 
Nore (958 ), p. 139. 

De Wette, in one place, admits that Ezra may have written 
a chapter (ch. x.) in which the third person is used, but. pro- 
nounces against his having written the opening passage of 
ch. vu. (verses 1-10), chiefly on this ground. (dnleitung, 


§ 196 a, p. 261.) Bertholdt and Zunz go farther, and deny ~ 


that Ezra can have written ch.x. Professor Stuart concludes, 
chiefly on account of the alternation of persons, that “some 
one of Hzra’s friends, probably of the prophetic order, com- 
piled the book from various documents,’ among which were 
some written by Ezra himself. (Defence of the Old Testament 
Canon, § 6, p. 148.) 


Norte (99 ), p. 139. 

The third person is used through the first six chapters of 
Daniel, and at the opening of the seventh. The first then 
takes its place to the end of ch. ix. ‘The third recurs in 
the first verse of ch. x.; after which the first is used un- 
interruptedly. 

| Note (60), p. 139. 

Thucydides begins his History in the third person (i. 1); 
but changes to the first after a few chapters (1. 20-22). 
Further on, in book iv., he resumes the third (chs. 104-106). 
In book v. ch. 26, he begins in the third, but runs on into the 
first, which he again uses in book viii. ch. 97. 


Note (61), p. 140. 

See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Memoir on the Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 279, 286, 287, 292, 293, 324, 327, &e. 
Nore (62), p. 140. 

The “first year of Cyrus” (Hz. 1.1), by which we must 


understand his first year m Babylon, was B.c. 538. The 
2 2B 
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seventh year of Artaxerxes, when Hizra took the direction of 
affairs at Jerusalem (ib. vil. 8), was B.c. 459 or 458, (See 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. p. 378.) 


Note (63), p. 140. 
See above, Lecture I, pp. 17, 18, and compare p. 252, note 48. 


Note (64), p. 140. 
De Wette, Hinletung, § 196 a, p. 260; vol. ii. p. 324, 
Parker’s Translation: Stuart, Defence of the Canon, § 6, 
p- 148; Horne, Introduction, vol. v. pp. 64, 65. 


Note (65), p. 141. 
See Lecture IV. p. 93. 


Note (66), p. 141. 
See Lecture I. pp. 12, 13; and p. 250, note 34. 


Note (67), p. 141. 
“Die Erzahlung,” says De Wette, “besteht aus einer 
Reithe geschichtlicher Schwierigkeiten und Unwahrschem- 


lichkeiten, und enthalt mehrere Verstdsse gegen die Per- 
sischen Sitten.” (Hinleitung, § 198 a, p. 266.) 


Nove (68 ), p. 141. 


Cider, Freien Untersuchungen tiber d. Kanon des Alt. 
Test. p. 12, et seq.; Michaelis, Orient. Bibliothek, vol. u. 
p- 35, et seq.; Corrodi, Beleucht. d. Geschicht. d. Jiid. Ka- 
nons, vol. i. p. 66, et seq.; and Bertholdt, Htstorisch-Kritische 
Einleitung in sdémmt. kanon. und apokr. Schriften d. Alt. 
und Neuen Testaments, p. 2425. 


Norte (69), p. 141. 
See Carpzov’s Introductio, xx. § 6, pp. 365, 366, where he 
shews that the Jews place the Book of Esther on a par with 
the Pentateuch, and above all the rest of Scripture. 


Note (70), p. 141. 

Even De Wette allows it to be “incontestable (unstreitig) 
that the feast of Purim originated in Persia, and was occa- 
sioned by an event similar to that related in Esther.” (An- 
leitung, § 198 b, p. 267; vol. ii. p. 339, Parker’s Translation.) 
Stuart says very forcibly—“The fact that the feast of Purim 
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has come down to us from time almost immemorial, proves as 
certainly that the main events related in the Book of Esther 
happened, as the declaration of independence and the celebra- 
tion of the fourth of July prove that we (Americans) separated 
from Great Britain, and became an independent nation.” 
(History and Defence of the O. T. Canon, § 21, p. 308.) 


Norte (71), p. 141. 

It is remarkable that the name of God is not once men- 
tioned in Esther. The only religious ideas introduced with 
any distinctness are the efficacy of a national humiliation 
(Hsth. iv. 1-3), the certainty that punishment will overtake 
the wicked (ib. verse 14), and a feeling of confidence that 
Israel will not be forsaken (ibid.). Various reasons have been 
given for this reticence (Carpzov, Introduct. p. 369; Baum- 
garten, De Mde Inb. Esthere, p. 58; Horne, Introduction, 
vol. v. p. 69, &.); but they are conjectural, and so uncertain. 
One thing only is clear, that if a Jew in later times had 
wished to palm upon his countrymen, as an ancient and 
authentic narrative, a work which he had composed himself, 
he would have taken care not to raise suspicion against his 
work by such an omission. (See the remarks of Professor 
stuart, Defence of the Canon, p. 311.) 


Note (72), p. 142. 

The grounds upon which the historical character of the 
Book of Esther is questioned, are principally the following. 
(1.) The Persian king intended by Ahasuerus seems to be 
Xerxes. As Esther cannot be identified with Amestris, the 
daughter of Otanes, who really ruled Xerxes, the whole story 
of her being made queen, and of her great power and in- 
fluence, becomes impossible. (2.) Mordecai, having been 
carried into captivity with Jechoniah (in B.c. 588), must have 
been 120 years old in Xerxes’ twelfth year (B.c. 474), and 
Esther must have been “a superannuated beauty.” (3.) A 
Persian king would never have invited his queen to a carousal. 
(4.) The honours paid to Mordecai are excessive. (5.) The 
marriage with a Jewess is impossible, since the queens were 
taken exclusively from the families of the seven conspirators. 
(6.) Esther’s concealment of her Jewish descent, and Haman’s 
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ignorance of her relationship to Mordecai, are highly im- 
probable. (7.) The two murderous decrees, the long notice 
given, and the tameness ascribed to both Jews and Persians, 
are incredible. (8.) The massacre of more than 75,000 
Persians by the Jews in a day, without the loss (so far as 
appears) of a man, transcends belief, and is an event of such 
a nature that “no amount of historical evidence would render 
it credible.” (See Mr. Parker’s additions to De Wette, vol. ii. 
pp. 340-345.) It is plain that none of these objections are of 
very great weight. ‘The first, second, and last, are met and 
refuted in the text. To the third it is enough to answer, m 
De Wette’s own words (Hinleitung, § 198 a, p. 267), that 
such an invitation is “possible on account of the advancing 
corruption in Xerxes’ time, and through the folly of Xerxes 
himself.” To the fourth we may reply, that the honours 
being analogous (as De Wette observes) to those paid to 
Joseph, are thereby shewn to be not greater than under some 
circumstances were assigned to benefactors by eastern mon- 
archs. Nor would any one acquainted with the Hast make 
the objection. ‘The fifth objection is met by observing, that 
when Cambyses wished to marry his sister, which was as 
much against the law as marrying a Jewess, and consulted 
the royal judges on the point, they told him, that there was 
no law, so far as they knew, which allowed a man to marry 
his sister, but that there was a law to this effect, that the 
Persian king might do what he pleased. ‘The sixth objection 
scarcely needs a reply, for its answer is contained in the 
preceding objection. If it was contrary to Persian law that 
the king should marry a Jewess, the fact of Hsther’s nation- 
ality would be sure to be studiously concealed. Finally, to 
the seventh objection we may answer, that the murderous 
tenor of the decrees is credible (as De Wette confesses) on 
account of the “base character and disposition of Xerxes ”— 
that the length of notice in the first instance was the con- 
sequence of Haman’s superstition, while the length of the 
notice in the second instance followed necessarily upon the 
first—and that no “tameness” is proved by the mere silence 
of Scripture as to the number of Jews who fell in the struggle. 
“The author of the book,” as Professor Stuart observes, “1s 
wholly intent upon the victory and the deliverance of the 
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Jews. The result of the encounter he relates, viz. the great 
loss and humiliation of Persian enemies. But how much it 
cost to achieve this victory -he does not relate... We can 
searcely doubt that many Jews were killed or wounded.” 
(History and Defence of the O. T. Canon, § 21, pp. 309, 310.) 


Note (73), p. 142. 
Carpzov, Introductio, c. xx. § 4, pp. 360, 361. 


Note (74), p. 142. 

Carpzov, § 6, pp. 368, 369. This was probably the ground 
of Luther’s objections to the Canonicity of Esther. (De Servo 
Arbitrio, p. 118; et alibi.) It may also have caused the 
omission of Esther from some lists of the canonical books in 
the Fathers. (Athanas. Hp. Festal. vol. i. p. 963; Synops. 
S.S. vol. u. p. 128; Melito ap. EKuseb. Hist. Heel. iv. 26, &e.) 
In recent times the objection has not been much pressed. 


Nore (70), p. 144. 
See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Memoir on the Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, vol. 1. pp. 197-200, 273, 274, 280, 286, 291, 299, 
320, 324, 327, 330, 335, 338, and 342. | 


Note (76), p. 144. 
Ibid. pp. 285, 291, 319, 323, &e. 


NorE Ce). p. 144. 
Hiwald, Greschichte d.’ Volkes Israel, vol. ii. part 1. p. 118; 
Winer, Realwérterbuch, ad voce. ‘ Ahasuerus’ and ‘ Artachs- 
chaschta ;’ Kitto, Beblical Cyclopedia, vol. i. pp. 98 and 229; &e. 


Note (78), p. 145. 

The Pseudo-Smerdis seems to have been known by several 
names. According to Darius (Behist. Inser. col. i. par. 11), 
his true name was Gomates (Gauwmata), and he gave himself 
out for Smerdis (Bardiya). According to Justin (i. 9, §-9), 
he was called Oropastes. As Artaxerxes means “Great 
King,” “Great Warrior” (see the author’s Herodotus, vol. iii. 
p. 552), it may perhaps have been in common use as an 
epithet of any Persian monarch. The application to Cam- 
byses of the name Ahasuerus (—Xerxes) is still more 
curious. Cambyses was known as Kembath in Egypt, Ka- 
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bujiya in Persia, KawBvons in Greece. It is certainly very 
remarkable that the Jews should only know him as Xerxes. 
Perhaps the theory of Mr. Howes (Prctorial Bible, ad loc.) 
with respect to the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6, viz. that Xerxes 
is intended, might be adopted, without the adoption of his 
view that the Artaxerxes of the next verse is Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. The author may go on im verse 6 to a fact 
subsequent to the time of Darius, whom he has mentioned in 
verse 5, and then return in verse 7 to a time anterior to 
Darius. But Mr. Howes’s view of the Artaxerxes of verse 7 
is incompatible with the nexus of verses 23 and 24. 


Note (79), p. 145. 

The reigns are in each case four—Cyrus, Cambyses, Smer- 
dis the Mage, Darius Hystaspis, in profane history—Cyrus, 
Ahasuerus, Artaxerxes, Darius, in Ezra. The harmony of 
the chronology is best seen from Zechariah. That prophet 
implies that 70 years were not completed from the destruction 
of Jerusalem in the second year of Darius (Zech. i. 7 and 
12); but that they were completed two years later, in the 
fourth year of that prince (ib. vu. 5). He therefore, it would 
seem, placed the completion mm Darius’s 3rd or 4th year, 
ie. in B.C. 519 or 518. ‘Taking the latter date, and count- 
ing back by the years of the Astronomical Canon, we find the 
first of the seventy years to fall into B.c. 587. Now this 
appears by the same Canon to have been the 18th of Nebu- 
cehadnezzar, which was the exact year of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Jer. lit, 29)." Thus the two chronologies har- 
monise exactly. 


NoTtE (80), p. 145. 
See the Behistun Inscript. col. 1. par. 14. 


Note (81), p. 145. 
Behist. Inscript. |. s. ¢. 


m Tn 2 Kings xxv. 8, we find the | 605—the last year of Nabopolassar 
nineteenth year mentioned as that | —-when Nebuchadnezzar came into 
of the destruction instead of the | Palestine as his father’s representa- 
eighteenth. I believe the cause of | tive, defeated Necho, and made 
this difference to be, that some | Jehoiakim tributary. (See Lecture 
reckoned the reign of Nebuchad- | IV. note 82.) 
nezzar to have commenced in B. ¢. 


! ~ 
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Note (82), p. 146. 

The length of the Persian kings’ reigns from the time of 
Darius Hystaspis to that of Darius Nothus is fixed beyond 
the possibility of doubt. Besides the Greek contemporary 
notices, which would form a very fair basis for an exact 
chronology, we have the consentient testimony on the point 
of Babylonian and Egyptian tradition, preserved to us in 
the Astronomical Canon and in Manetho, as reported by 
Eusebius. From both it appears, that from the sixth year 
of Darius to the seventh of Artaxerxes (Longimanus) was a 
period of 58 years. 

Note (83), p. 147. 

The Persian word is read as Khshayarsha. Ahasuerus 
(WIN WON) only differs from HKhshayarsha by the adoption 
of the prosthetic N, which the Hebrews invariably placed 
before the Persian Khsh, and the substitution of } for, a 
common dialectic variation. Gesenius (Thesaurus, vol. i. 
p- 75), and Winer (Ltealwérterbuch, ad voce. ‘ Ahasuerus’) admit 
the identity of the words. 


Note (84), p. 147. 

The construction of Esther 0. 5, 6 is ambiguous. The 
word “who” (7WR) at the commencement of verse 6, 
may refer either to Mordecai, the chief subject of the nar- 
rative, or to Kish, the ast individual mentioned in verse 5. 
If Kish was carried off by Nebuchadnezzar about zs. c. 597, 
we should expect to find his great-grandson living in B.C. 
485-465, four generations or 130 years afterwards. 

Nots (85), p. 148. 

See Herod. vu. 19, 20. 


Note (86), p. 148. 
Thid. ix. 108. 


Norte (87), p. 148. 
De Wette, Himleitung, § 198 a, p. 267; vol. ii. p. 337, 
Parker’s Translation. 
Note (88), p. 148. 
Amestris was the daughter of Otanes, according to He- 
rodotus (vii. 61); according to Ctesias, of Onophas or 


D> 
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Anaphes (£ze. Pers., § 20). It has been maintained; that 

she was Esther by Scaliger and Jahn; but, besides other 

objections, the character of Amestris makes this very im- 

probable. (See Herod. vu. 114; ix. 112; Ctes. Haze. Pers. 

§ 40-43.) 7 ) 
Nore (89), p. 148. 

Hinletung, § 199; p. 268. The following points of exact 
knowledge are noted by De Wette’s Translator (vol. ii. p- 
346), more distinetly than by De Wette himself:—1, The 
unchangeableness of -the royal edicts; 2, the Paleo of 
all approach to the king without permission; 3, the manner 
of publishing decrees; 4, the employment of eunuchs in the 
seraglio; 5, the absence of women at banquets; 6, the use 
of lots in divination; and 7, the sealing of decrees with the 
royal signet (compare Herod. ii. 128.) To these may be 
added, 1, the general character of the Persian palaces (1. 5, 6; 
compare Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, pp. 373-375); 2, the 
system of posts (viii. 10; Herod. vi. 98); 3, the law that 
each wife should go in to the king in her turn (ui. 12; 
Herod. ii. 69) ; 4, the entry in “the book of records” of 
the names and acts of royal benefactors (ii. 23; vi. 1, 2; 
Herod. vii. 194; vii. 85, 90, &c.) ; and 5, the principle that 
all such persons had a right to a reward (vi. 3; Herod. ii. 
140; vii. 85; 1x. 107). | 


Nore (90), p. 149. 
Herod. tii. 79; Ctes, He. Pers. § 15. 


Nore (91_), p. 149. 


Some writers have supposed that the Artaxerxes who 
befriended Hzra was really Xerxes. So Josephus, (Ant. Jud. 
xi. 5); who is followed by J. D. Michaelis (ad loc.), Jahn 
(Hinlertung, vol. ii. p. 276), and others. But there seems to 
be no good reason for supposing him to have been a different 
person from the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, who is allowed on 
all hands to be Longimanus. (See the article on ‘ Arta- 
xerxes’ in Kitto’s Biblical C) 'yclopedia, where the question is 
ably argued.) ‘That the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah is Longi- 
manus, appears from the length of his reign (Neh. v. 14), 
combined with the fact that he was contemporary with the 
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grandsons or great-grandsons of those who were contemporary 


with Cyrus." 


NotE (92), p. 149. 
Ctesias ap. Phot. Bebliothec. pp. 115-124. 


Norte (93), p. 150. 


On the non-historical character of the Book of Judith, see 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 245, note °. 


» The length of his reign, 32 
years at the least, shows him to 
have been either Longimanus or 
Mnemon. But as Ehashib, the 
erandson of Jeshua, who went from 
Babylon as high-priest in the first 
year of Cyrus (8. c. 588), is still 





alive in the 32nd year of Nehemiah’s 
PAT bAKeYKES) 2 (Neh | Suiits e)s it 
seems quite impossible that he can 
be Mnemon, whose 32nd year was 
B. C. 874. (See the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. iv. pp. 260, 261, note !*.) 
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LECTURE VE 


Nors (1), p. 152. 


On the different views entertained as to the exact year of 
‘our Lord’s birth, see Olshausen’s Beblischer Commentar, vol. 
li. pp. 619-622; vol. iv. pp. 334-337, E. T.° On the testi- 
monies which determine the death of Herod the Great to the 
year of Rome 750, see Clinton’s Fastz Helleniez, vol. ii. pp. 
254 and 256. The Nativity thus falls at least as early as 
A. U. O. 749, and the vision of Zachariah as early as A. U. C. 
748. Some important astronomical reasons are assigned by 
Dean Alford (Greek Testament, vol. i. p. 7) for believing that 
the actual year of the Nativity was A. v. c. 747, or seven years 
before the Christian Hra. 

The termination of the history of the Acts has also been 
variously placed, in A. D. 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 65. (See 
Olshausen, Ls. c.) I prefer the shorter reckoning on the 
grounds stated by Dr. Burton. (LHeclesiastical History of the 
First Three Centuries, vol. 1. pp. 277, 278.) 


Note (2), p. 155. 
See Lecture II. p. 30. 

Note (3), p. 155. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13; p. 56, EH. T. 

Nots( 4), p. 155. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1. s. ¢. 

Norte (0), p. 155. 
Thid. §. 14; p. 84, HE. T. 

NoTtE (6), p. 155. 
Ibid. § 13; p. 56, E. T. 


° Commentary on the Gospels and | Creak, A.M. Third edition. Kdin- 
the Acts, by Hermann Olshatisen, | burgh, Clarke, 1857. 
DD. Translated by the Rev. H. B. ; 
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Note (7), p. 150. 
Ibid. 1, s. c.; pp. 62, 63, HE. T. 


Nore (8), p. 156. 


In the Syriac Version of Matthew, which is undoubtedly 
very old, and which some regard as of nearly equal authority 
with the Greek Gospel», the title runs, “The Gospel, the 
Preaching of Matthew.” ‘The Persian has, “'The Gospel of 
Matthew ;” and the .Arabic, “The Gospel of Saint Matthew 
the Apostle, which he wrote in Hebrew by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit.” (See Horne’s Introduction, vol. 1. pp. 
260, 261.) 

Note (9), p. 157. 


Herodotus, for example, is quoted but by one author 
(Ctesias) within this period (B. c. 450-350). In the next cen- 
tury (B. c. 350-250) he is also quoted by one author, Aristotle ; 
in the century following (8. c. 250-150), he is not quoted at 
all; in the fourth century, he for the first time musters two 
witnesses, Scymnus Chius and Cicero‘; it is not till the fifth 
century from the time of his writing his History, that he is 
largely and commonly cited by writers of the day. (See Mr. 
Isaac Taylor’s recent work on the Transmission of Ancient 
Books to Modern Times, pp. 295-299.) The first distinct quo- 
tation’ of Thucydides seems to be that by Hermippus (ragm. 
Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 48, Fr. 54), who lived about B. c. 200, 
nearly two centuries after him. Posidonius, writing about 
B. ©. 75, first quotes Polybius, who wrote about B. c. 150. 
Livy is, I believe, only quoted by Quinctilian among writers 
of the century followmg him; Tacitus, though mentioned as 
a writer by the younger Pliny, is first cited—nearly a century 
after his death—by Tertullian. If the reader will cast his 

eye over the “Testimonies,” as they are called, prefixed 
to most old editions of the classics, he will easily convince 


P See Dr. Cureton’s recent work, | tise concerning the Ocean. (Pr. 


fiemains of a very Ancient Recen- 
sion of the Four Gospels in Syriac, 
London, 1858. 

4 Posidonius should perhaps be 
added as a third witness belonging 
to this period. He quoted Hero- 
dotus, not very correctly, in his Trea- 


fist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 279.) 

* Cratippus alluded to the fact 
that there were no speeches in the 
last book, and that the work was 
left unfinished ; but he did not (so 
far as we know) make any quota- 
tion. (Kr. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 76.) 
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himself of the general truth of the assertion upon which I 
have ventured in the text. The argument is one advanced, 
but without proof, by Paley. (Hvidences, part i. ch. 10; p. ai: 


Note (10), p. 158. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, a 135 p. 06, HT. 


TH (11), p. 158. 

See Lecture II. ic "30. oils aa note 8 on Lecture V. pp. 
300, 306. 

Note (12), p. 159. 

“Ses Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. p. 113; Kitto, Biblical Cy- 
clopeedia, vol. 11. p. 582. 

Note (13), p. 159. 

See Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, vol. ii. p. 225; Pearson, 
Vindievee Ignatiane, pars i. c.6; Burton, Heclesiastical History, 
vol. 11. pp. 29, 30; and p. 152, 

Note (14), p. 159. 

Constitutiones Apostolice, vi. 16; Irenzeus, adv. Heres, i 
20; &e. 

Note (15), p. 160. 

Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13; pp. 62, 63; EH. T. Some writers 
have maintained that the expression cata Mar@aiov is exactly 
equivalent to the genitive tov Mar@aiov. (See Horne’s In- 
troduction, vol. v. p. 260.) Olshausen observes more cor- 
rectly, that the expression is ambiguous. It may mark actual 
and complete authorship, as in the passage quoted from 2 
Maccab. in the text; or it may mean editorship, as in the 
phrase" Opnpos cata "Apiotapxov. ‘The unanimous testimony 
of the early Christian writers proves that, as applied to the 
Gospels, it was used in the former sense. If it be asked, why 
the simple genitive was not used, Olshausen replies (rightly, 
as it seems to me), because the Gospel was known as “the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Piety therefore made the use of 
such phrases as evayyéduov Maréaiov, evayyéduov Mapxou, 
“impossible.” (Biblischer Commentar, Kinleitung, § 4; p. 11, 
note.) : 

Note (16), p. 160. 

Faustus, the Manicheean, did indeed attempt to prove that 

the first Gospel was not the work of St. Matthew; but 1, he 
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wrote late in the fourth century; and 2, it seems that he 
could find no flaw in the external evidence, since he based 
his conclusion on an internal difficulty—the use of the third 
instead of the first person by the supposed writer (Matt. ix. 
9). Hichhorn, having ventured on the assertion, that “many 
ancient writers of the Church doubted the genuineness of 
many parts of our Gospels,” is only able to adduce in proof 
of it this instance of Faustus. (See his Himlectung in das N. 
Test. vol. i. p. 145.) 


Note (17), p. 160. 

Irenzeus says—O pév 62) Mar@aios ev trois “EBpaiows 7H idia 
OLANEKT@ AVTOV Kal ypadiny eEnveyKev evaryyediov, Tov Llétpov 

\ A 7: 3 € UY. b) VA S\ VA 
Kat Tov Llavdov év ‘Poeun evayyedtCouévov Kal OepedtovvTav 
Thv exkdnoiav. Mera dé tHhv Tovtmy é£ob0v, Mapxos 6 pabntijs 
Kal éppnveuTns Llétpov, Kat avtos Ta vio Llérpou xnpvccopeva 
eyypadas nuty rapabdédaxe. Kai Aovxas dé 0 akoNovOos Iavvou, 

Nigeie: rio J / b) I 3 / VA 
To um ékelvov Knpvocopevoy evayyédoy év BiBriw KaTéCero. 
oo 5) Y € \ PKGiAL c Ne eR NOEEN ova) : 
Ezre:ta “lwdvvns 0 pabytns tov Kupiov, o Kat émi to oti Gos 

b] lo b Joost \ \ b] \ >) VA \ 3 I b] 3 J 
avTOD avaTrecwv, Kal avTos é&éd@Ke TO evaryryédtov, ev Edéow 
Ths Actas dvatpiSav. (Advers. Heres. iii. 1.) And again— 
Kai ta Evayyérca ovv Tovtous cbudwva, év ois éyeabéferas Xps- 
oTos. To pev yap Kata Iwdvynv tiv amo tod Llatpos ayeno- 
YiKNV avTOD Kat évdoEoy yeveay Sunyettat, héyor’ “Ev apyn Hv o 
Aoyos t. tT. To d€ xata AovKapy, ate iepaTiKoD yapaKThpos 
uTapyov, amo Tov Layapiov Tov tepéws CupidvtTos TO Oe@ 
npéato... MarOaios dé tHv Kat avOpwrov avtov yévynow Kn- 
putter, Aeyov' BiBnros yevéecews “Inood Xptotov x. Tt... Mapxos 
dé ATO TOU TPOPNTLKOV TVEVMATOS ... TIV apYijy eTOLnTATO, Aé- 
yov' Apyi) Tov evayyeAtov Incod Xpiotov x. 7. r. (Ibid. ii. 
Biecs te) 

Clement—according to the report of Husebius—said: 
mpoyeypaplar THY EvayyEeNwv TA TEPLEeXOVTA TAS YyevEeanoyias’ 
To 6¢ Kata Madpxov tavtnv coynxévar Ti oiKovopiav' Tov Llérpov 
Snpocia év “Payn knpvEavtos Tov oyov, Kal mvedpate TO 
evaryyéov é&evTrovTOS, TOs TrapoYTAas ToAXOVS OVTAS TapaKa- 
recat TOY Mapxov, ws av akodovOjcavta ai’Td Toppaber, Kal 
ME“npevoy TOV NEY VEvTOV, avaypdrpal TA eipnuéva’ TroioavTa 
dé TO evayyédLov, weTAadovVaL Tois Seopévots avTOv. “Orep éru- 
yvovta Tov Ilétpov, mpotpeTTiKas pte KwdAVTAaL [ATE TTpO- 
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Tpéacbat' Tov pévtot lwdvyny éoxatov cuvidovta bt Ta ow- 
MatiKa év Tols evayyediows Sed7jNwTAL, TpOTpaTévTa TO TOV 
yvopiwev, mvevwatt Ceohopnfevta, tmvevpatixoy Trovnoat 
evayyéduov. (Ap. Huseb. Mest. Hecles. vi. 14.) 

Tertullian writes—“In summa, si constat id verius quod 


prius, id prius quod et ab initio, id ab initio quod ab apostolis ; 


pariter utique constabit, id esse ab apostolis traditum, quod 
apud ecclestas apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum. Videamus 
quod lac a Paulo Corinthii hauserint; ad quam regulam 
Galatz sint recorrecti; quid legant Philippenses, Thessaloni- 
censes, Ephesii; quid etiam Romani de proximo sonent, 
quibus evangelium et Petrus et Paulus sanguine suo signatum 
reliquerunt. Habemus et Johannis alumnas ecclesias... 
Dico itaque apud illas, nee solas jam apostolicas, sed apud 
universas, quee illis de societate sacramenti confoederantur, id 
Hvangelium Luce ab initio editionis sue stare, quod cum 
maxime tuemur... Hadem auctoritas ecelesiarum apostolicarum 
ceteris quoque patrocinabitur evangeliis, que proinde per 
illas et secundum illas habemus; Johannis dico et Matthei; 
licet et Marcus quod edidit, Petri adfirmetur, cujus interpres 
Marcus; nam et Luce digestum Paulo adscribere solent. 
Capit magistrorum videri, que discipuli promulgarint.” (Adv. 
Mareion. iv. 5.) 

Origen—‘Os ev mrapadoce: palov Tept THY Tecodpay evay- 
yeMlov, 2KAL MOVva avavTippHnTa EoTLY Ev TH UTO TOV 
ovpavov e€kKKANGia TOU Meod: STL TPaTOV pev yéypaTrTaL 
TO KaTa TOV ToTe TEA@VHY, VaTEpoV dé amroaToXov Inood Xpi- 
atop Mar@aiov, éxdedwxota avto Tols aro ‘levéaicuod mictev- 
cacl, ypadppacw “EBpaixots ouvtetaypmévov' SevTepov b€ TO 
kata Mapxov, ws Llétpos udnyncaro avtT®, TowoarvtTa’... kab 
tpitov To Kata MovKkav, To Uo Tlavdou érawovpevov ebary- 
yéAlov, Tols aro TOV EOvwY TeTTOLNnKOTA’ ETL Taat O€ TO KATA 
"ladvyny. (Ap. Euseb. Hist. Hecles. vi. 25.) 

Of course these passages do not form a hundredth roe of 
the testimony borne by these writers to the authority of the 
four Gospels. ‘They use them with the’ same frequency and 
deference as modern divines. They appeal to them alone in 
proof of doctrine, making the most marked difference between 
them and such apocryphal “ Lives of Christ” as they mention. 
The student will find this portion of the Christian evidences 
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drawn out most fully by Lardner, in his great work on the 
Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. i. pp. 283 et seq. A 
good selection from the evidence is made by Mr. Norton, 
(Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 83-105.) Paley’s 
Synopsis also deserves the attention of the student. (Zv- 
dences, part i. ch. 10, § 1.) 


Note (18), p. 161. 

Justin’s ordinary expression is “the Memotrs of the 
Apostles” (ra aropvnovebmata Taév atocTo\wy) ; but in one 
place he identifies these Memoirs with the Gospels by adding, 
& Kaneiras evayyéda, “which are called Gospels.” (Apol. i. 
p. 83, B.) He appears to prefer the former term in address- 
ing the heathen, as more classical. In his Dialogue with 
Trypho he sometimes uses the term evayyéNov simply. 
(Opera, p. 195, D.) These Memoirs, or Gospels, he says, 
were composed “by the Apostles of Christ and their com- 
panions ” (Tots atropynpovedpacey, & pn vo Tav ‘AmrooToh@v 
QUTOD Kal TOY éxelvols TapaKoNovOncaVTaV® cuvTeTayat). It 
has been questioned by Bishop Marsh and others whether 
the quotations are really from our Gospels; but the doubt, if - 
it deserves the name, has (I think) been wholly set at rest 
by Bishop Kaye (Account of the Life and Opinions of Justin 
Martyr, ch. viii. pp. 182-152), and Mr. Norton (Credsbdilty, 
&e. vol. i. note H, pp. 316-324). ‘The careful analysis of the 
latter writer exhausts the subject, and deserves attentive 
perusal. 

Nore (19), p. 161. 

Papias said—MarOaios ev otv “KGpaids duaréxto Ta Koya 
ouveyparpato. éppnvevce & avTa ws jv dvvatos éxactos. And, 
Mapkos pev éppnvevtns lérpov yevopevos, dca éuvnudveveer, 
aKkpiBas éyparrev, ov pévtor Tad&ee Ta UT TOD XpioToU +} 
Nex Gevra 7 mpaxyGevra. (Ap. Huseb. Mist. Hecles. ii. 39.) 

It has been questioned whether Papias was really a dis- 
ciple of the Apostle John (Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13), or only 
of a certain John the Presbyter, whom he calls “a disciple of 
our Lord.” It appears from Husebius (1. s. ¢.) that he did not 
himself claim to have received his knowledge of Christianity 
from the apostles themselves. Still the testimony of Irenzus 


®* Compare Luke i. 1; eOoe kapoi rapnkodovOnkore k. 7. X. 
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is express (Ilamias, 0 Iwdvvov péev axovatis, LloAvKaprrov 6é 
étaipos yeyoves. HKuseb. |. s. c.), and cannot without violence 
be understood of any one but St. John the Evangelist. 


Note (20), p. 161. 

Leben Jesu, § 14. “It is however by no means necessary 
to attribute this same freedom from all conscious intention of 
fiction to the authors of all those narratives in the Old and 
New Testament, which must be considered as unhistorical.. . 
The authors of the Homeric songs could not have believed that 
every particular which they related of their gods and heroes 
had really happened; .. . and exactly as little may this be said 
of all the unhistorical narratives of the Gospels, as for example, 
of the first chapter of the third, and many parts of the fourth 
Gospel.” (pp. 83, 84; HE. T.) 


Nore (21), p. 162. 
fibid. “} Vas p60; Heck: 
Norte (22), p. 162. 
lid We sre: 
_. Norn (23))) p. 162. 
See above, note 1. The date a.pD. 63 is preferred by Ber- 
tholdt, Feilmoser, Dean Alford, Mr. Birks, and others. 


Note (24), p. 163. 
Leben Jesu, § 13; p. 61, Ei. T. 


Note (25), p. 163. 

See above, note 17. 

Nore (26), p. 163. 

This is Burton’s conclusion (Kecles. Hist. vol. i. p. 255), ia 
duced from the discrepancies in the external evidence. Dean 
Alford’s unanswerable argument in favour of the independent 
origin of the first three Gospels, deduced from their internal 
character, implies the same. The first three Gospels were 
probably all written within the space a. D. 58—65. 


Nope (27), ap: LOo: 

The Old Testament furnishes us with but one instance of 
even a second record—viz. that of Chronicles; which deals with 
the period of history already treated in Samuel and Kings. 
Elsewhere we have throughout but a single narrative. 
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Norte (28), p. 165. 


Theophylact and Huthymius placed the composition of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel within eight years of the Ascension ; Nice- 
phorus placed it 15 years after that event ; Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes assigned it to the time of the stoning of Stephen. 
(See Alford’s Greek Testament, Prolegomena, vol. i. p. 26.) In 
modern times Bishop Tomline, Le Clerc, Dr. Owen, Dr. 
Townson, and others, incline to a date even earlier than that 
fixed by Theophylact. 


Nore (29), p. 166. 


On the various theories to which the combined resemblances 
and differences of the first three Gospels have given birth, see 
Horne’s Jntroduction, vol. v. Appendix, pp. 509-529; Alford’s 
Greek Testament, vol. 1. Prolegomena, ch. i. § 2,3; and Nor- 
ton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. 1. Note D. pp. 239-296. 
The last-named writer, after having proved that no one of the 
first three Evangelists copied from another, observes with 
much foree—“If the Evangelists did not copy one from 
another, it follows, that the first three Gospels must all have 
been written about the same period; since if one had preceded 
another by any considerable length of time, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the author of the later Gospel would have been 
unacquainted with the work of his predecessor, or would have 
neglected to make use of it; especially when we take into 
view, that its reputation must have been well established 
among Christians.” And he concludes, “that no one of the 
first three Gospels was written long before or long after the 
year 60.” (Genuwineness, &e., vol. 1. pp. 297, 298.) 


Note (30), p. 166. 


See the passage quoted above, note 17, page 381. Irenzeus, 
it will be observed, makes St. Matthew write his Gospel while 
St. Peter and St. Paul were founding the Church at Rome, i. e. 
during the term of St. Paul’s imprisonment (probably a. p. 
56-58). He writes it “among the Hebrews”—i. e. in Pales- 
tine. After the two great Apostles left Rome, and separated 
—soon after, he seems to mean—their respective companions, 
Mark and Luke, are said to have written. At least this is de- 
elared positively of Mark; less definitely of Luke, whose 

2 C 
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Gospel had perhaps been composed a year or two earlier, and 
sent privately to Theophilus. 


Norte (381), p. 166. 


It is unnecessary to prove this agreement; which is such, 
that each of the three writers has been in turn accused of 
copying from one or both of his fellow-Evangelists. (See 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. Appendix, pp. 509, 510.) 


Nore (82), p. 167. 


This is one of the main objects at which Strauss aims in the 
greater portion of his work. See Sections 21, 24, 39, 46, 53, 
57, 59, &e. &e. 


NOTE (33), p. 167. 


If we take, for example, the second of the sections in which 
the “disagreements of the Canonical Gospels” are expressly 
considered (§ 24), we find the following enumeration of << dis- 
crepancies,’ in relation to the form of the Annunciation. 
“1, The individual who appears is called in Matthew an angel 
of the Lord; in Luke, the angel Gabriel. 2. The person to 
whom the angel appears is, according to Matthew, Joseph; 
according to Luke, Mary. 3. In Matthew, the apparition is 
seen in a dream, in Luke while awake. 4. There is a dis- 
agreement with respect to the time at which the apparition 
took place. 5. Both the purpose of the apparition, and the 
effect, are different.” In this way five “discrepancies” are 
created out of the single fact, that St. Matthew does not relate 
the Annunciation to the Virgin, while St. Luke gives no 
account of the angelic appearance to Joseph. Similarly in the 
section where the calling of the first Apostles is examined 
(§ 70), “discrepancies” are seen between the fourth and the 
first two Evangelists in the following respects—“1. James is 
absent from St. John’s account, and instead of his vocation, we 
have that of Philip and Nathaniel. 2. In Matthew and Mark, 
the scene is the coast of the Galilean sea; in John it is the 
vicinity of the Jordan. 93. In each representation there are 
two pairs of brothers; but in the one they are Andrew and 
Peter, James and John; in the other, Andrew and Peter, 
Philip and Nathaniel. And 4. In Matthew and Mark all are 


¥, 
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ealled by Jesus; in John, Philip only, the others being 
directed to him by the Baptist.” Here again we have four 
discrepancies made out of the circumstance, that the first two 
Evangelists relate only the actual call of certain disciples, 
while St. John informs us what previous acquaintance they 
had of Jesus. So from the mere silence of Matthew, Strauss 
concludes positively that he opposes St. Luke, and did not 
consider Nazareth, but Bethlehem, to have been the original 
residence of our Lord’s parents (§ 39); from the omission by 
the three earlier writers of the journeys into Judzea during our 
Lord’s Ministry, he pronounces that they “contradict” St. 
John, who speaks of such journeys (§ 57); he finds a “ discre- 
pancy” between this Evangelist’s account of the relations 
between the Baptist and our Lord, and the account of the 


_ others, since he gives, and they do not give, the testimony 


borne by the former to our Lord’s character (§ 46); he con- 
cludes from St. Luke’s not saying that St. John was in prison 
when he sent his two disciples to our Lord, that he considered 
him as not yet cast into prison (ibid.); he finds St. Luke’s and 
St. Matthew’s accounts of the death of Judas “‘irreconcileable,” 
because St. Luke says nothing of remorse, or of suicide, but 
relates what has the appearance of a death by accident (§ 130); 
he regards the presence of Nicodemus at our Lord’s interment 
as a “fabrication of the fourth Evangelist,” simply because it 
is unnoticed by the others (§ 80); he concludes from their 
silence as to the raising of Lazarus that “it cannot have been 
known to them,” and therefore that it cannot be true (§ 100) ; 
and in other instances, too numerous to mention, he makes a 
similar use of the mere fact of omission. 


Norte (34), p. 168. 
See Norton’s Credibility of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 


NOTE (35), p. 168. 


In point of fact there is scarcely a difficulty brought forward 
by Strauss which has not been again and again noticed and 
explained by biblical commentators. Mr. Norton correctly 
says of his volumes—“ ‘They present a collection from various 
authors of difficulties in the history contained in the Gospels, 
to which their expositor should particularly direct his atten- 

2c 2 
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tion.” The critical portion of them presents little which is 
novel. 


Note (36), p. 171. 
See Paley’s Hore Pauline, ch. i. p. 1. 


Note (37), p. 171. 
Leben Jesu, § 13; vol. i. p. 60, E. T. 


Note (388), p. 172. 


If we take, for example, the earliest of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
the first to the Thessalonians, we shall find that the following 
little coincidences between it and the Acts are unnoticed by 
Paley :— 

1. The identity in the order of names, “Paul, and Silvanus, 
and Timotheus” (1 Thess. 1.1; compare Acts xvii. 10, 15; 
xvii. 5). This was the order a dignity at the time, and was 
therefore naturally used; but had the Epistle been forged after 
St. Paul’s death, Timothy would probably have taken prece- 
dence of Silas, since owing to the circumstance of St. Paul 
addressing two epistles to him, his’ became the name of far 
greater note in the Church. 

2. The peculiarly impressive mention of the Thessitonmiee 
as objects of the divine election (i. 4; etdoTes, adeAgot Hya- 
mTnevol, UTO Ocod THY Ex NOY2VY Lav) seems to be an allusion 
to the fact of the vision which summoned St. Paul into Mace- 
donia (Acts xvi. 9), whereby the Macedonians were “ chosen 
out” from the rest of the Western world to be the first Euro- 
pean recipients of the Gospel. The term éxdoy7) is a rare one 
in Scripture, and is absent, except in this instance, from all 
St. Paul’s earlier Epistles. It had been used, however, of St. 
Paul himself in the vision seen by Ananias (Acts ix. 15), with 
special reference to his similar selection by miraculous means 
as an object of the Divine favour. 

3. The great success of the Gospel at 'Thessalonieag is strongly 
asserted in verse 5, (7d evayyéNov puav odK éyevnOn eis Upas 
év Noy@ (OVO), anne kai €v Suvadpet, k.T.r.) Compare Acts 
xvii. 4; “And some of them (the Jews) believed, and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas, and of the devout Greeks a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few.” 
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4. The aorist tenses in ch. 1. verses 5 and 6, and else- 
where (éyev7On, eyeviOnwev, eyevnOnre, SeEdmevor, exnpvEamer, 
kK. T. r.), point naturally, but very unobtrusively, to a single 
visit on the part of St. Paul, which by the history of the Acts 
is exactly what had taken place. 

5. The peculiar nature of the Apostolic sufferings at Philippi 
is hinted at, without being fully expressed, in the term 
— uBpicbevTes (il. 2.) It was b8pss to scourge a Roman citizen. 

6. The statement that while at Thessalonica St. Paul toiled 
and laboured, that he might not be chargeable or burthensome 
to the converts (11. 6,9), though not directly confirmed by the 
history of the Acts, isin harmony with the fact that at Corinth, 
a few months afterwards, he wrought at his craft with Aquila 
and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 3), having the same object in view. 
CmConax 125 2 Cor. xi. 9; ‘xii. 13, &e.) 

7. The reference to the hindrance offered by the Jews to 
St. Paul’s preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles (11. 16), ac- 
cords both with the general conduct of the Jews elsewhere 
(Acts xii. 45, 50, &.), and especially with their conduct at 
Thessalonica, where “being moved with envy” (A\@cavres) 
at the conversion of the Gentiles, they “set all the city on an 
uproar.” (Acts xvii. 5.) 

8. The expression, “ we would have come unto you—even J, 
Paul—once and again,” derives peculiar force from the cir- 
eumstance related in the Acts (xvii. 14-16), that after leaving 
Macedonia he was for some time alone at Athens, while Silas 
and Timothy remained at Bercea. 

9. The mention of “the brethren throughout all Mace- 
donia” in ch.iv. 10 harmonizes with the account in the Acts 
that St. Paul had founded churches at Philippi and Bercea as 
well as at Thessalonica. (Acts xvi. 12-40; xviu. 10-12.) 

10. The “affliction and distress” in which St. Paul says he 
was (iii. 7) at the time of Timothy’s return from Macedonia, 
receive illustration from Acts xviii. 4-6, where we find that 
just at this period he was striving but vainly (é7rev@e) to con- 
vert the Jews of Corinth, “pressed in spirit,” and earnestly 
testifying, but to no purpose, so that shortly afterwards he had 
to relinquish the attempt. What “affliction” this would 
cause to St. Paul we may gather from Romans ix. 1-5. 
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NoTE (89), p. 178. 


I did not recollect, at the time of delivermg- my sixth Lec- 
ture, that any work professedly on this subject had been pub- 
lished. My attention has since been directed to two very 
excellent treatises on the point: one, the well-known Unde- 
signed Coincidences of the Rev. W. Blunt; and the other, a 
valuable but very unpretending work, by the Rey. T. hk. 
Birks, entitled, Horce Apostolice,' and attached to an annotated 
edition of the Hore Pauline of Paley. ‘The first chapter of this 
treatise contains a supplement to Paley’s examination of the 
Pauline Epistles. It will well repay perusal; though it is still 
far from exhausting the subject. Chapter ii. is concerned with 
the internal comcidences in the Acts of the Apostles; and 
chapter i. with those in the Gospels. The treatment of this 
latter point is, unfortunately, but scanty. No more than 
twenty-five pages are devoted to it, the author remarking, that 
‘“‘in his present supplementary work, this branch of the subject 
is confined, of necessity, within narrow limits; since its com- 
plete investigation would demand a distinct treatise, and the 
prosecution of some deep and difficult inquiries.” (Hore 
Apostolice, p. 188.) 


Note (40), p. 178. 
Leben Jesu, § 13; vol. i. p. 60, E. T. 


Note (41), p. 178. 

See on these points Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. pp. 422-435 ; 
and pp. 487, 488; Kitto’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. pp. 163-166, and 
826-832; and Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. iv. part i. Prole- 
gomena, pp. 1-62. 

Nore (42), p. 175 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 14, sub fin. vol. i. p. 84, E. T. 


Norte (43), p. 176. 


Ibid. l.s. c. See above, note 20; where a passage to. this 
effect is quoted at length. 


t Hore Pauline, by William | A. M., late Fellow of 'Trinity College, 
Paley, D.D., with notes, and a Sup- | Cambridge: London, Religious Tract 
plementary Treatise, entitled, Hore | Society, 1850, 

' Apostolicee, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, | 
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LECTURE VII. 


’ Nore (1), p. 178. 


THE only exception to this general rule, among the strictly 
historical books, is the Book of Ruth, which is purely biogra- 
phical. It belongs to the Christology of the Old Testament, 
but it has no bearing on the history of the nation. 


Nore (2), p. 179. 


So Lardner—“ It is plainly the design of the historians of 
the New Testament to write of the actions of Jesus Christ, 
chiefly those of his public Ministry, and to give an account of 
his death and resurrection, and of some of the first steps by 
which the doctrine which he had taught made its way in the 
world. But though this was their main design, and they have 
not undertaken to give us the political state or history of the 
countries in which these things were done, yet in the course 
of their narration they have been led unavoidably to mention 
many persons of note, and to make allusions and references 
to the customs and tenets of the people, whom Jesus Christ 
and his apostles were concerned with.” (Credibihty, &c. 
vol. i. p. 7.) 


NoTE (3), p. 179. 


Hence the certainty with which literary forgeries, if histo- 
rical, are detected, in all cases where we possess a fair know- 
ledge of the time and country to which they profess to be- 
long. The alleged “Epistles of Phalaris,” the. pretended 
Manetho, the spurious Letters of Plato and of Chion, were 
soon exposed by critics, who stamped them indelibly with the 
brand of forgery, chiefly by reason of their failure in this par- 
ticular. It is important to bear m mind, in this connexion, 
the fact that there is no period in the whole range of ancient 
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history, whereof we possess a more full and exact knowledge 
than we do of the first century of our era. 


Note (4), p. 181. 


These testimonies have been adduced by almost all writers 
on the Evidences of the Christian Religion; but I do not feel 
justified in omitting them from the present review. They are 
as follows :— 

Tacitus says, speaking of the fire which consumed Rome in 
Nero’s time, and of the general belief that he had caused it—- 
“Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et queesitissimis 
penis adfecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christzanos ap- 
pellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, supplicio adfectus erat. 
Repressaque in preesens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erum- 
pebat, non modo per Judeam, originem eus mali, sed per 
Urbem etiam, quo cuncta undigue atrocia, aut pudenda, con- 
fluunt celebranturque. Igitur primi correpti qu fatebantur, 
deinde indicio eorum zngens multitude, haud perinde in-erimine 
incendii quam odio humani generis convicti sunt. Et pere- 
untibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu 
canum interirent, aut crucibus affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi 
defecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminis urerentur. Hortos 
suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat, et circense ludicrum edebat, 
habitu aurigee permistus plebi, vel curriculo insistens. Unde 
quanquam adversus sontes et novissima exempla meritos, 
miseratio oriebatur, tanquam non utilitate publica sed in 
seevitiam unius absumerentur.” (Annal. xv. 44.) 

Suetonius says briefly in reference to the same occasion— 
“ Afflicti supplies Christiant, genus hominum superstitionis 
nove et malefice.” (Vit. Neron.§ 16.) And with a possible, 
though not a certain, reference to our Lord—“Judeos, im- 
_pulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes, Roma [Claudius] ex- 

pulit.” (Vit. Claud. § 25.) 
Juvenal, with a meaning which cannot be mistaken," when 
« Compare the observations of the | ‘‘ Maleficos homines (compare Sue- 
old Scholiast on the passage—“ Jn | tonius’s ‘malefice superstitionis’) 
mumere Neronis arserunt vivi, de | teda, papyro, cera supervestiebat, 


quibus ille jusserat cereos fieri, qui | sicque ad ignem admoveri jubebat, 
lucerent spectatoribus ;” and again, | ut arderent.” 
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the passage of Tacitus above quoted has once been read, 
remarks— 


Pone Tigellinum, teda lucebis in ila 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 


Et latum media suleum deducis arena. 
(Sat. 1. 155-157.) 


Pliny writes to Trajan—“Solenne est mihi, domine, omnia de 
quibus dubito, ad te referre. Quis enim potest melius vel cuncta- 
tionem meam regere, vel ignorantiam instruere? Cognitioni- 
. bus de Christianis interfui nunquam: ideo nescio quid et 
quatenus aut puniri soleat, aut queri. Nec mediocriter hesi- 
tavi, sitne aliquod discrimen etatum, an quamlibet teneri nihil 
a robustioribus differant: deturne pcenitentie venia, an ei qui 
omnino Christianus fuit, desisse non prosit: nomen ipsum, eti- 
amsi flagitis careat, an flagitia coherentia nomini puniantur. 
Interim in lis quiad me tanquam Christiani deferebantur, hunc 
sum sequutus modum. Interrogavi ipsos, an essent Christiani : 
confitentes iterum ac tertio interrogavi, supplicium minatus: 
perseverantes duci jussi. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque 
esset quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe, et inflexibilem obsti- 
nationem debere puniri. Fuerunt alii similis amentiz: quos, 
quia cives Romani erant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos; mox 
ipso tractu, ut fieri solet, diffundente se crimine, plures species 
inciderunt. Propositus est libellus sme auctore, multorum 
nomina continens, qui negarent se esse Christianos, aut fuisse, 
quum, preeunte me, deos appellarent, et imagini tue, quam 
propter hoc jusseram cum simulacris numinum afferri, thure ac 
vino supplicarent, praterea maledicerent Christo: quorum 
nihil cogi posse dicuntur, qui sunt revera Christian. Hrgo 
dimittendos putavi. Alii ab indice nominati, esse se Christi- 
anos dixerunt, et mox negaverunt: fuisse quidem, sed desisse, 
quidam ante triennium, quidam ante plures annos, non nemo 
etiam ante viginti quoque. Omnes et imaginem tuam, deo- 
rumque simulacra venerati sunt; 11 et Christo maledixerunt. — 
Affirmabant autem, hance fuisse summam vel culpz sue, vel 
erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire: car- 
menque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem; seque 
sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne 
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latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne 
depositum appellati abnegarent: quibus peractis morem sibi 
discedendi fuisse, rursusque coéundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen, et innoxium: quod ipsum facere desisse 
post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata tua hetzerlas esse 
vetueram. Quo magis necessarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis, 
que ministre dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta 
querere. Sed nihil aliud inveni, quam superstitionem pravam 
et immodicam, ideoque, dilata cognitione, ad consulendum te 
decurri. Visa est enim mihi res digna consultatione, maxime 
propter periclitantium numerum. Multi enim omnis ztatis, 
omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur in periculum, 
et vocabuntur. Neque enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam 
atque agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est: que 
videtur sisti et corrigi posse. Certe satis constat, prope jam 
desolata templa ccepisse celebrari, et sacra solennia diu inter- 
missa repeti: passimque veenire victimas, quarum adhuc ra- 
rissimus emptor inveniebatur. Ex quo facile est opinari, que 
turba hominum emendari possit, si sit pcenitentize locus.” 
(Plin. Hpist. x. 97.) 

Trajan replies—“ Actum quem debuisti, mi Secunde, in ex- 
cutiendis causis eorum qui Christiani ad te delati fuerant, 
secutus es. Neque enim in universum aliquid, quod quasi 
certam formam habeat, constitui potest. Conquirendi non 
sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt: ita tamen ut 
qui negaverit se Christianum esse, idque re ipsa manifestum 
fecerit, id est, supplicando dis nostris, quamvis suspectus in pree- 
teritum fuerit, veniam ex peenitentia impetret. Sine auctore 
vero propositi libelli, nullo crimine, locum habere debent. Nam 
et pessimi exempli, nec nostri seculi est.” (Ibid. x. 98.) 

Adrian, in his rescript addressed to Minucius Fundanus, the 
Proconsul of Asia, says’—Muvovei@ Dovvdave’ émictodny 
edeEdunv ypapetcay jot ard Lepevviov I\paviavod, Nampotarov 
avopos, dvtTwa av SuedéEw. Ov Soxel por ody TO Tpaypya alnrn- 
Tov KaTadiTrely, va ponte ol avOpwirot TapdTTwVTat, Kal Tots 
cuKkopavTals Yopnyla KaKkoupylas TrapacxyéOn. Ki otv cadas 
els TAUTHY THY aElwaow ol érrapyioTas SvvavTaL Sivicxupifec Oat 
Kata Tov XpioTiavev, WS Kal TPO AHwatos amroKpivacbaL, éml 


’ The Latin original is lost, and we possess only Eusebius’s translation. 
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TOUTO MOVOY TpATMCLY, Kal OVK akiwmcEaw, OVE ovals Boats. 
TIoAA@ yap adXov TrpoaHKey, el TIS KaTHYopEty BovAOLTO, TOUTS 
oe Ovaywoonew. Ki tis ody KaTHYopEt Kat SeiKYUCL TL TAPa TOUS 
VoMoUS TpaTTOVTAs, oUTwS Opie KATA THY SbVALLY TOD auapTn- 
patos’ ws wa Tov Hpaxkndéa el Tus cuKopavtias yapw TovTO Tpo0- 
Teivol, StarapPave virép THs SewoTHTos, Kal ppovTile Grrws av 


exduxnocias. (Ap. Kuseb. Hest. Eccles. iv. 9.) 


Note (95), p. 181. 


I refer especially to Strauss and his school, who attach no 
importance at all to the existence of Christ, but still allow 
it as a fact which is indisputable. (See the Leben Jesu, 
passim.) 

Nore (6), p. 182. 

Ch. ii. pp. 24-30. 

Note (7), p. 182. 


One slight reference is found, or rather suspected, in Seneca 
(Hpist. xiv.), one in Dio Chrysostom (Orat. Corinthiac. xxxvii. 
p. 463), none in Pausanias, one (see the next note) in the 
Hpictetus of Arrian. 


Norte (8), p. 183. 


Epictet. Dissertat. iv. 7, §§ 5,6; "Av rus otv Kai pos thy 
KTHOW wBoavTos én KaOdtrEp ovUTOS TPOS TO Gama, Kal TpOds 
TH TEKVA KL THY YUVAIKA, K. T. ru TOLOS ETL TOUT@ TUPaVVOS hoeE- 
pos ; ; i) Trotot Sopupopor ; y Total MayaLpat GUT OY ; Kita ozo 
pavias pev divaTat Ts ovTw blametiivet MTpos TAUTA, Kal UTO 
€ovs ot 'antraior. 


NoTE (9), p. 183. 


The passage in the second book of the Discourses (c. 9, 
§ 20), which has been supposed by some to refer to Christians, 
seems really to intend only those whom it mentions—viz. the 
Jews. (See Lardner, Credibility, &c., vol. iv. p.49; Fabricius 
ad Dion. xxxvu. 17.) 

Notes (10), p. 184. 

This point has been slightly touched by Paley (Hvidences, 
part i. ch. 5, pp. 70, 71), and insisted on at some length by 
Lardner. (Credibility, &c., vol. iv. pp. 50, 78, 160, &e.) 
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Nore (11), p. 185. 


Josephus was born in A. D. 37, the first year of the reign of 
Caligula, and the fourth after our Lord’s Ascension. He was 
bred up at Jerusalem, where he seems to have continued, with 
slight imterruptions, till he was 26 years of age. He would 
thus have been, as boy and man, a witness of the principal 
occurrences at Jerusalem mentioned in the Acts, subsequently 
to the accession of Herod Agrippa. 


Note (12), p. 185. 


See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 9,§1.. This passage has been 
much disputed, and its genuineness is disallowed even by 
Lardner. (Credibility, &c., vol. mi. pp. 392-354.) But I agree 
with Burfon (Kccles. Hist. vol. 1. p. 287) and Paley (Hvidences, 
part 1. ch. 5, p. 69), that there is no sufficient reason for the 
suspicions which have attached to the passage. 


Note (13), p. 185. 


Josephus went to Rome in his 27th year, A. D. 63, and re- 
mained there some time. Probably he witnessed the com- 
mencement of the Neronic persecution in A. D. 64, after the 
ereat fire which broke out in July of that year. (See above, 
note 4, page 392.) 

Note (14), p. 185. 

‘O “Avavos ... Kabifer cvvédpiov KpiTaV' Kal Tapayayov Ets 
avTo Tov aderdov “Incod Tob Xptatod rEyopmévov, laxw- 
Bos dvopa avTa, Kal Twas ETépous, Ws TapavounodvT@Y KaTN- 
yoplav Troinodpevos, Trapédmxe Nevo Onoomévous. (Ant. Jud. xx. 
9, §1.) According to Husebius (Mist. Hcecles. 11. 23), Jose- 
phus had the following also in another place; Tadra 6é 
ovpBéBnkev lovdaious kat éxdixnow “laxwPov Tod dixaiov, O5 
Fw aderpos Incod Tod Neyouévou Xpictov: émecdyrrep SuKaoTa- 
Tov avtov ovtTa ot lovdator amréxTewway. 

I regard the arguments which have been brought against 
the famous passage in our cupies of Josephus concerning our 
Lord’s life and teaching (Ant. Jud. xvii. 3, § 3) as having 
completely established its spuriousness. (See Lardner, Credi- 
bility, vol. iii. pp. 537-542; and, on the other side, Horne, 
Introduction, vol. i. Appendix, ch. vii.) 
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Norte (15), p. 185. 
See Paley’s Huzdences, part 1. ch. 7, p. 71; and Dr. Traill’s 
Essay on the Personal Character of Josephus, prefixed to his 
Translation, pp. 19, 20. | 


Note (16), p. 186. 


The probable value of these writings may be gathered from 
_ the Fragments of Celsus, preserved by Origen. Celsus quotes 
from all the Gospels, allows that they were written by the 
disciples of Jesus, and confirms all the main facts of our Lord’s 
life, even his miracles (which he ascribes to magic); only 
denying his resurrection, his raising of others, and his being 
declared to be the Son of God by a voice from heaven. A 
collection of the “testimonies” which his Fragments afford 
will be found in Lardner. (Credibility, &ec. vol. iv. pp. 115 
et seq.) 
Norte (17), p. 186. 


See Socrat. Mist. Hecles. 1. 9, p. 32; Justinian, Nov. 42, c. 
1; Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. ante Constantin. Magn. p. 561. 


Note (18), p. 186. 
Apolog. 1. p. 65, and p. 70. 


Norne( 19); 3p: 136: 

So at least Justin believed. (Apol.i.p. 70.) Tertullian 
adds, that they contamed an account of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection, of his appearances to his disciples, and his ascension 
into heaven before their eyes. (Apolog. c. 21.) Eusebius 
(Mist. Hecles. u. 2), and Orosius (vu. 4), bear nearly similar 
testimony. As Dr. Burton remarks (Hecles. Mist. vol. 1. p. 34), 
“It is almost impossible to suppose that the Fathers were 
mistaken in believing some such document to be preserved in 
the archives.” ‘Their confident appeals to it shew that they 
believed its substance not to be unfavourable to our Lord’s 
character. Whether they exactly knew its contents, or no, 
must depend primarily on the question, whether the documents 
of this class, preserved in the State Archives, were generally 
accessible to the public. They were certainly not published ; 
and as they were of the nature of secret communications to 
the Emperor, it may be doubted whether it was easy to obtain 
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a sight of them.- Still perhaps the Christians may have learnt 
the contents of Pilate’s “ Acts,” from some of those members 
of the Imperial household (Phil. iv. 22) or family (Burton, 
Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 367), who became converts at an early 
period. 


Note (20), p. 188. ° 


On the extent of the dominions of Herod the Great, see ~ 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 14-18. He died, as we have already 
seen (supra, Lecture VI. note 1), m the year of Rome 750. 
On his death, there was a division of his territories among his 
sons, Archelaus receiving Judea, Samaria, and Idumea; An- 
tipas, Galilee and Persea; Philip, Trachonitis and the adjoining 
countries. (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. i. 33, § 8, and u. 6, § 3.) 
Ten years later (A. D. 8) Archelaus was removed, and his do- 
minions annexed to the Roman Empire, being placed under a 
Procurator (Coponius), who was subordinate to the President 
of Syria, (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 1, § 1), while Philip and An- 
tipas continued to rule their principalities. Thirty-three years 
after (A. D. 41), Herod Agrippa, by the favour of Claudius, 
re-united the several provinces of Palestine under his own 
government, and reigned over the whole territory which had 
formed the kingdom of Herod the Great. (Ibid. xix. 5, § 1.) 
At. his death, a. p. 44, the Roman authority was established 
over the whole country, which was administered by a Procu- 
rator holding under the President of Syria. To the younger 
Agrippa, however, king of Chalcis, a power was presently en- 
trusted (A. D. 48) of managing the sacred treasury at Jerusa- 


lem, superintending the temple, and appointing the Jewish . 


High Priests. (Ibid. xx. 1.) 


- Nove (21), p. 188. 


Tacitus sacrifices accuracy to brevity in his sketch of these 
changes :— 

“Regnum ab Antonio Herodi datum, victor Augustus auxit. 
Post mortem Herodis, nihil expectato Cesare, Simon quidam 
regium nomen invaserat. Is a Quintilio Varo, obtinente Sy- 
riam, punitus; et gentem coercitam liberi Herodis tripartito 
rexere. Sub Tiberio quies: dein, jussi a Caio Cesare (i. e, 
Caligula) effigiem ejus in templo locare, arma potius sumpsere ; 


* 
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quem motum Cesaris mors diremit. Claudius, defunctis re- 
gibus, aut in modicum redactis, Judeeam provinciam equitibus 
Romanis, aut libertis permisit.” (Hist. v. 9.) 

Elsewhere, he sometimes falls into actual error, as where he 
assigns the death of Agrippa, and the reduction of Judea 
into the form of a Roman province, to the 9th of Claudius, 
A.D. 49. (Annal. xi. 23.) 

Dio’s notices are very confused. He seems scarcely able to 
distinguish one Herod from another. (Hist. Rom. xlix. p. 405, 
H.; lui. p. 526, D.; lv. p. 567, B.; and lx. p. 670, B.) 

Nore (22), p. 188. 

See the last note. Tacitus appears, in both the passages, 
to place the first reduction of Judea into the position of a 
Roman province under Claudius, upon the death of Agrippa. 
Yet he elsewhere notices the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, 
in the reign of Tiberius. (Ann. xv. 44; quoted in note 4.) 


- Nove-(23)), p: 189. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 1,§ 3. It has not always been seen 
that Festus referred (avé0ero) St. Paul’s case to Agrippa on 
account of his occupying this position. Dean Alford, how- 
. ever, distinctly recognises this feature of the transaction, 
(Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 252.) 

Note (24), p. 189. 

It has been questioned whether the Jews themselves had 
any right of capital punishment at this time. (Lardner, Cre- 
dibihity, &e. vol. i. pp. 21-48; Olshausen, Beblischer Commen- 
tar, vol. ii. p. 501.) Josephus certainly represents the power 
as one which the Romans reserved to themselves from the 
first establishment of the procuratorship. (De Bell. Jud. ii. 
8,§1; compare Ant. Jud. xx. 9,§1.) But, as Dean Alford 
remarks, the history of Stephen and of the “great persecu- 
tion” (dtwypos péyas) soon after, seems to shew, “that the 
Jews did, by connivance of, or in the absence of the Procura- 
tor, administer summary punishments of this kind.” (Greek 
Testament, vol. 11. p. 75; compare Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. s. c.) 


Nore (25), p. 190. 
Bee Matt. v. 20; x. 29; xv. 25; xvii. 28; xxvi.53; xxvul. 
26, 27, and 65: Mark vi. 27; &c. The terms, it will be ob- 
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served, are such as either belong to the military force, the 
reyenue, or the office of governor. ‘They are such therefore 
as would naturally be introduced by a foreign dominant 
power. 

Norte (26), p. 190. 

See Mark vi. 7,and 40; vii. 11; x.51; xii.14; &c. The 
number of instances might of course be greatly increased. 
Among the most noticeable are Matt. v.18 (lata ev } pia 
Kepaia); V.22 (paxd); v. 29 (yéevva); vi. 24 (uapwvas, conf. . 
Luke xvi. 9, &c.); Mark iu. 17 (Goavepyés); v. 41 (radia 
Koop) ; vil. 34 (€bpada) ; xi. 9 (@cavva); Johni.43 (xnpas). 
Compare also the thoroughly Hebrew character of the Can- 
ticles in Luke 1. and 11. 


Note (27), p. 190. 
Joseph. De Bell. Jud. vii. 8, § 1:—Eyéveto yap 6 ypovos 


3 la} rn b) Aye / / / ¢€ 
Exelvos TravTodamns év Tots lovdatos movnpias TroAupopos, ws 
pndev Kakias épyov arpaxTtov KaTadiTrely, und el Tis ETrLVoia Sia- 
Uh b) / by4 7 / 3 na (oA AN / 
TRaTTEW EOedXnoeLey Eve dV TL KaLWOTEpOV EEEUpElY. OUT@S Lola 
\ na / SP: \ \ ¢ al > / 
TE KAL KOLVH TaYTES evooncay, Kat TPOS UTEpRadeEly ANANAOUS 
év Te Tals pos TOV Qeov acePelats Kal Tails els TOs MANTIOV 
b) / D) / e \ \ \ if. rn € 
adiKiats, ébtroveiknoay, ot wev OvvaTol TA TAHON KAKODYTES, OI 
\ \ \ \ b) i. SS) i M3 > / 
TONNOL O€ TOUS SUVATOUS ATrOAAUVAL TTTEVOOVTES’ HV yap eKeElvots 
pev émrlOujia Tov Tupavvetv, Tois dé ToD BudlecOar Kal Ta TOV 
evTopwy dcvapravew. Compare Ant. Jud. xx. 7, § 8; Bell. 
Jud. v. 13, § 6; and x. § 5. 


NoTE (28), p. 190. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvi. 9,§ 3; xx. 4,§ 3; Bell. Jud. u. 19, 
§ 1, &c. On one occasion it appears that more than two and — 


a half millions of persons had come up to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship. - (Bell. Jud. vi. 9, § 3.) 


Norte-( 29), p. 190. 

Ant. Jud. xv. 7, § 8 :— Ep tois ‘Tepocortpors dv0 Hv ppovpia, 
ey fev AUTHS THS Toews, ETEpoV Sé TOU LEpod' Kal TOUT@Y ot 
KpaTovuTes, UToYElpLoy TO TaV EOVOS EoyHKaGL. TAs meV yap Ov- 
alas ovK avev TOUTMY oOioV Te yevér Bal. TO OE WN TADTA GUYTEAEL 


’ \) / \ fa) lel 5) / Sf. 
ovdevi lovdalwy duvatov, Tod Shy éTouoTepov TapaywpnoavT@V 
 THS OpnoKelas, iv ets TOV Ocov eioPact cvvTErEt. 
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Note (30), p. 190. 

Not only was Caligula’s attempt to have his statue set up 
in the temple resisted with determination (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
xvill. 8); but when the younger Agrippa, by raising the 
height of his house, obtained a view into the temple-courts, 
the greatest indignation was felt (devas éyarérawov.) The 
Jews immediately raised a wall to shut out his prospect, 
and when Festus commanded them to remove it, they 
positively refused, declaring that they would rather die than 
destroy any portion of the sacred fabric (Gjv yap ovy d7o- 
peévewv, Kabarpeevtos Tivds épous Tod iepod). See Ant. Jud. 
xx. 8, § 11; and on the general subject, compare Philo, De 
Legat. ad Caium, pp. 1022, 1023. 


Note (31), p. 191. 
Ant. Jud, xv. 8, §§ 1-4. : 


Note (32), p. 191. 

See Lardner’s Credibility, &e., book i. ch. 9; vol. i. pp. 
110-121. 

Nore (33), p. 191. 

Josephus tells us, that when Cyrenius came to take the 
census of men’s properties throughout Judea, a controversy 
arose among the Jews on the legality of submission to foreign 
taxation. Judas of Galilee (see Acts v. 37) maintained that 
it was a surrender of the theocratic principle ; while the bulk 
of the chief men, including some considerable number of the 
Pharisees, took the opposite view, and persuaded the people 
to submit themselves. (Ant. Jud. xviii. 1, § 1.) 


Nore (34), p. 191. 

Ant. Jud. xx. 6, § 1;—Tiverau 5é nab Sapapeirais mpos 
*lovdaious éyOpa Sv aitiav TovavtTyy é0os Hv Tots T'adtraioss év 
Tats éopTais Els THY lepay TOALY TrapayLVoMEeVvats OdevELV Sid THS 
Lapapéov yopas. Kat tote cal” odov abrois cops Uwalas re- 
youerns, THS év weOopio Keuévns Yapapelas Te Kal TOD weyddov 
qMediov, Ties cuVdryaVTES “LAYNY TONAOUS AUTOY avatpovowy. 


Nore (35), p. 191. 


Ibid. xvii. 1, §§ 3 and 4. Note especially the following. 
Of the Pharisees—’AOdvarov re toydv tails uyais Triatis av- 
2D 


Sane te eee mt 
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Tots elvat, Kal UTTO KOoves SiKar@cels TE Kal Tias ols apPETHS TE 
Kat Kakias émiTndevols év TO Biw yéyove. Of the Saddu- 
cees—Saddvcaious 5€ Tas wruyads 0 Noyos ouvahaviter Tots 
copacw. Compare Acts xxii. 8. 


Note (36), p. 191. 

Thid. iL isvesOv Papicaior| TOUS OrjpLous TUavaTarot TUYX a 
vouct, Kal oTroca Ocia evyav TE Kal Lepov TroLnTEws eEnyHoEL TH 
éexelvov Tuyxdvouvar Tpaccopeva. |Tdv Laddoveaiav] 6 dOyos 
els OAbyous dvdpas adikeTo, TOUS MEVTOL TrPwTOUS Tots GELOpact. 

Note (37), p. 192. 

Bell. Jud. vi. 5, § 4. To dé érdpav aitods wdduota Tpos TOV 
mONEHOV; iy xpNg HOS chi Boros . © GD-TOLS ‘epois evpmpuevos 
1PEMpaow, OS KATA TOV KALPOV EKELVODV ATO THS xepae TUS 
aut ay dip&er THs oiKoumévns. 


Note (388 ), p. 192. 

Sueton. Vit. Vespaszan. § 4 ;—“Percrebuerat Oriente toto 
vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judea 
profecti rerum potirentur. Id de Imperatore Romano, quantum 
postea eventu paruit, predictum, Judei ad se trahentes, re- 
bellarunt.” Compare Vit. Octav. § 94, and Virg. Helog. iv. 


Note (39), p. 192. 

Tacit. Histor. v. 18; “Que pauci in metum trahebant: 
pluribus persuasio inerat antiquis sacerdotum litteris contineri, 
eo ipso tempore fore ut valesceret Oriens, profectique Judea 
rerum potirentur.” | 

NoteE-(40), p. 192. 

Leben Jesu, § 34; vol. i. p. 220, E. T. 

Note (41), p. 192. 

See Philo, De Legatione ad Cavum, p. 1022, D. E. For the 

portraiture of Josephus, see above, note 27. 
Note (42), p. 193. 

This passage is given by Wetstein (Mov. Test. Gr. vol. 1. 
p. 563), and Dean Alford (Greek Testament, vol. 11. p. 175) as” 
from Xenophon De Rep. Atheniens. I have not succeeded in 
verifying the reference. | 
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Nore (43), p. 193. 
Lav. xlv. 27, ad fin. 


Nore (44), p. 193. 


How attractive to strangers Athens was, even in her de- 
cline, may be seen from the examples of Cicero, Germanicus, 
Pausanias, and others. (See Conybeare and Howson’s Lefe of 
St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 398, 399.) On the greediness of the 
Athenians after novelty, see Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 48 (4 Bov- 
Neobe, eimré pot, TeptiovTes avTeY TUOécOaL KaTa THY ayopay' 
AeYETAL TL KaWoV; yévorTO yap dv TL KawwoTepov 7) Makedov 
avnp K.t.r.); Philipp. Epist. pp. 156, 157; Aslian. Var. Hist. 
_y. 13; Schol. ad Thucyd. iii. 38, &c. On their religiousness, 
compare Pausan. i. 24, § 3 (A@nvalows wepicadtepov tt 4) ToIs 
anos és Ta Octa eats otrovdhs); Xen. ep. Atheniens. tii. 
§ 1, and § 8; Joseph. Contra Apion. ti. 11 (rods ’A@nvaious 
evaeBeotatous Tay ‘EXAjvev dmavtes Neyovow); Strab. v. 3, 
§18; Atlian. Var. Hist. v.17; Philostrat. Vit. Apolion. vi. 3 ; 
Dionys. Hal. De Jud. Thuc. § 40; and among later authors, 
see Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, vol. iti. pp. 229-232. 


Note (45), p. 198. 

See the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Messrs. Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. ii. pp. 66 et seq. (1.) The “Great Goddess, 
Diana,” is found to have borne that title as her epitheton ust- 
tatum, both from an inscription (Boeckh, Corpus Inseript. 
2963 C), and from Xenophon (Hphes. 1. p. 15; ouviw re thy 
matpiov nuiv Ocov, THY weydrnv Edeciov”Apreww). (2.) The 
“ Asiarchs” are mentioned on various coms and inscriptions. 
(8.) The “town-clerk” (ypayparevs) of Ephesus is likewise 
mentioned in inscriptions (Boeckh, No. 2963 C, No. 2966, and 
No. 2990). (4.) The curious word vewxopos (Acts xix. 35), 
literally “sweeper” of the temple, is also found in inscriptions 
and on coins, as an epithet of the Ephesian people (Boeckh, 
No. 2966). The “silver shrines of Diana,” the “court-days,” 
the “deputies” or “proconsuls” (avOdmaror) might receive 
abundant classical illustration. The temple was the glory of 
the ancient world°—enough still remains of the “theatre” to 
give evidence of its former greatness. 

© Plin. xxxv. 21; Strab. xiv. 1; Phil. Byz. De Sept. Orb. Spectaculis. 

AL De 2 
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Note (46), p. 193. 
Compare Luke xxiii. 2; John xix. 12-15; Acts xxy. 12 
and 26; xxyi. 32; 2 Tim. iv. 17; 1 Pet. 0. Sandee 


Norte (47), p. 194. 

The Roman provinces under the empire were administered 
either by proconsuls, or legates, or in a few instances by pro- 
curators. The technical Greek name for the proconsul is 
avOdrratos (Polyb. xxi. 8,§ 11), as that for the consul is 
imatos. “Av@v7raro. are mentioned by St. Luke in Cyprus 
(Acts xiii. 7), at Ephesus (ab. xix. 38), and at Corinth (ib. 
xviii. 12, where the verb dvOuTatevew expresses the office of 
Gallio). In every case the use of the term is historically 
correct. (See below, notes 104 and 108.) Other officers are 
not so distinctly designated. Legates do not occur in the 
history ; and the Greek possessg no term correspondent to 
procurator, such officers appear only as 7ryeuoves (governors), 
a generic term applicable to proconsuls also. (See Luke ii. 
2; ii. 1; Matt. xxvu. 2; Acts xxi. 24; xxvi. 30) Ge) 

The anxiety to avoid tumults may be observed in the con- 
duct of Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 24); of the authorities at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 35-41); and of Lysias (Acts xxi. 32; xxii. 24). 
The governors were liable to recall at any moment, and knew 
that they would probably be superseded, if they allowed 
troubles to break out. 


Note (48), p. 194. 


See especially Gallio’s words (Acts xvii. 14-16). Compare 
Acts xxii. 29; and xxviii. 30, 31. On the general tolerance 
of the Romans, see Lardner’s Credibility, vol. i. pp. 95 et 
seq. 

Nore (49), p. 194. 


In a Rescript of Severus and Caracalla (Digest. xlviii. 17, 
1), we read—* Et hoc jure utimur, ne absentes damnentur, 
neque enim inaudita causa quenquam damunari equitatis 
ratio patitur.” Compare Dionys. Hal. vii. 53, p. 441. The 
odium incurred by Cicero-for proceeding without formal trial 
against the Catiline conspirators (Ep. ad Famil. v. 2, p. 60, 
b), is an indication of the value attached to the principle in 
question. 
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Nove (50), p. 194. 

Acts xxii. 28. Dio says of Antony—zrap’ idtwrav jryupo- 
oynoe ...GAAOLS TOANLTELAD, aArOLS aTéEeLaY TaAO@Y. And 
of Claudius—érrevdav ev mraow ws etrrety ot “Popatos tov Edvov 
TPoETETIUNVTO, TOANOL TE AUTOY Tapa TE avTod éxelvou 
nTouvTo, Kai Tapa Mecoanivys Kat Tov Katcapetwv @vodrTo. 
(lx. 17, p. 676, C.) Citizenship by birth on the part of a 
foreigner might arise (1) from his being a native of some 
colony or municipium ; (2) from a grant of citizenship, on 
account of service rendered, to his father, or a more remote 
ancestor; or (3) from his father, or a more remote ancestor, 
having purchased his freedom. Dio speaks, a little before 
the passage last quoted, of many Lycians having been de- 
prived of their Roman citizenship by Claudius. That Jews 
were often Roman citizens appears from Josephus. (Ant. 
Jud. xiv. 10, §§ 13, 14, 16, &.) 


Note (51), p. 194. 

Acts xxy. 11. Suetonius says of Augustus—* Appellationes 
quotannis urbanorum quidem litigatorum preetori delegavit ; 
ae provincialiwm consularibus viris, quos singulos cujusque. 
provincie negotiis preposuisset.” (Vit. Octav. ¢. 33.) Pliny 
probably refers to cases where the right of appeal had been 
claimed, when he says of the Bithynian Christians—* Fuerunt 
alii similis amentize, quos, guza coves Romani erant, adnotavi 
in urbem remittendos.” (Ep. ad Traj. x. 97.) 


Nove (52), p. 194. 


The humane treatment of prisoners is an occasional feature 
of the Roman system. (See Acts xxiv. 23, and xxvii. 16 and 
30.) Lardner (Credibility, vol. 1. p. 128) observes that the 
treatment of Herod Agrippa I. closely illustrates that of St. 
Paul. Soon after his first imprisonment, by the influence of 
Antonia, his friends were allowed free access to him, and 
permitted to bring him food and other comforts. (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 6, § 7.) On the death of Tiberius, whom he 
had offended, Caligula enlarged him further, permitting him 
to return and live in dis own house, where he was still guarded, 
but less strictly than before. (Ibid. § 10. tov ’Aypémray 


A / / 
éxéXevtev eK TOU OTPATOTEdOU pETATTHGELWW Els THY OlKiaY éV 
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i mporepov %) SeOnvan Siavtav eixev' Wate év Odpoer ovTrov Hye 
Ta TEp avTHs duNAKI pev YAP Kal THPNHATLS Hy, META MEVTOL 
avécews THs els THY Siattay. Compare the order of Felix 
with regard to St. Paul—dvatagawevos 7TH ExatovTapyyn 
Tnpetc Oat avtov, éyew Tedvecivk. tT. dr Acts xxiv. 23.) 


NoTE (93), p. 194. 

On one occasion we find St. Paul “bound with two chains” 
(Acts xxi. 33); but commonly we hear of his “chain” 
(advous) in the singular. (Acts xxviii. 20; Hphes. vi. 20; 
2 Tim. i. 16.) Now itis abundantly apparent from Seneca 
(De Tranquill. 10, Hpist. 5) and other writers (Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 28, &c.), that prisoners were commonly fastened by a 
chain passed from their right wrist to the left wrist of their 
keeper. Where greater security was desired, a prisoner had 
two keepers, and a second chain was passed from his left 
wrist to the second keeper’s right. The keeper to whom a 
prisoner was bound was called o cuvdérns. 


Note (54), p. 194. 

Matt. xxvu. 27; Acts xx, 6; xxiv. 23; xxvii i eae 
military custody (custodia militaris) of the Romans is well 
known to writers on antiquities. Ulpian says, that when a 
person was arrested, it was the business of the proconsul to 
determine, “utrum in carcerem recipienda sit persona, an 
milite tradenda, vel fide-jussoribus committenda, vel etiam 
sibi.” (Digest. xlviil. tit. 3. De Custod. et Haxhib. Reor. § 1.) 
xamples of the military custody will be found m Tacitus 
(Ann. ii. 22); Josephus (Ant. Jud. xvii. 6, § 7); Ignatius 
(Lp. ad Roman. v. p. 370); Martyr. Ignat. (ii. p. 540; v. p. 
044), &e. 

Note (55), p. 194. 

Hixamining free persons by scourging (Acts xxii. 24) or 
other torture, was against the spirit, and indeed against the 
letter, of the Roman law. “Non esse a tormentis incipiendum 
Divus Augustus constituit.” (Digest. 48, tit. 18, § 1.) But 
arbitrary power often broke. this law, both at Rome and in 
the provinces. Suetonius says of Augustus “Et Q. Gallium, 
pretorem...raptum a tribunali, servilem in modum torsit.” 
(Vit. Octav. § 27.) Tacitus of Nero, “ Ratus muliebre corpus 


= re aX i. ey Ser aa A. 
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impar dolori, Epicharim dilacerari jubet.” (Annal. xv. 57.) 
This examination was in part by scourging. 


Norte (96), p. 194. 
_ See Livy xxxii. 36 (“Verberatos crucibus affixit”); Val. 
Max. 1. 7,§ 4; Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, § 9 (arodrodbs Prdpos 
paotle TpoaKicduevos avertavpwoev — éToApyoey dvdpas 
UNTUKOD TAYMATOS pacTLyY@oaL TPO TOU BHpwaTos, Kal oTAUP@ 
_ampoondoaat); &c. These last notices shew the practice on 
the part of the Roman governors of Palestine. 


Note (57), -p. 194. 

The crucifixion of the Orientals has more commonly been 
impaling, than nailing to a cross. (See Ctesias, ap. Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. LX XIT. p. 122; Casaubon. Hxere. Antibaron. xvi. 
77.) ‘The Romans fastened the body to the cross either by 
cords or nails. (See Smith’s Dictionary of Gr. and Rom. Antig. 
p- 370.) It is evident from Josephus that nailing was the 
common practice in Palestine. (See the last note, and com- 
pare Bell. Jud. vi. Wpocnrovy 8 of otpatiotar Sv opyny 
Kal picos Tovs adovTas, ANAOY GAM TYAWaTL TPdS YAEND, 
Kal Ota TO TAHVOS yoOpa TE évEehElTTETO TOLS TTAUpOS, Kal TTAU- 
pot Tots c@pacw.) St. Augustine speaks as if nailing was the 
ordinary Roman method. (Tractat. xxxvi. in Johann. Opera, 
vol. ix. p. 278; “Ubi dolores acerrimi exagitant cruciatus 
vocatur, a cruce nominatus: pendentes enim in liguo cruci- 
fixi, clavis ad lignum pedibus manibusque confixi, producta 
morte necabantur.”) 


Nove (58), p. 194. 

Plutarch. de Sera Numinis Vindicta; u. p. 554,°A. Kat 
TO o@paTL TOV Kohalopévwv ExaoTos TOY KaKoUpyoV exdépeL 
Tov avtov atavpov. Compare Artemidor. Onevrocrit. 11. 61. 
"Hoke. Kal 0 otavpos Oavat@, Kal 0 “édMwv avT@ Tpocndov- 
a0at, Tpstepov avTov Baotager. 

Note (59), p. 194. 

The practice of attaching a small board or placard to 

criminals, with a notification of the nature of their offence, 


is mentioned by several writers, and there are many allusions 
to it in the poets. The technical name of this placard was 
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in Latin “titulus.” (Compare the titdos of John xix. 19.) 
See Sueton. Vit. Calg. § 34; “Rome publico epulo servum, 
ob detractam lectis argenteam laminam, carnifici confestim 
tradidit, ut manibus abscissis atque ante pectus e collo pen- 
dentibus, preecedente titulo qui causam pane indicaret, per 
cetus epulantium circumduceretur.” Vet. Domitian. § 10; 
“Patremfamilias, quod ‘Threcem mirmilloni parem, mune- 
rarlo imparem’ dixerat, detractum spectaculis in arenam, 
canibus objecit, cwm hoe tetulo ; ‘ Impie locutus parmularius’.” 
Dio Cass. liv. p. 523; Tod yodv matpos tod Kaviriwvos tov 
pev ETEpoy TOV SOovAWY ey TUMPVYOVT@V TO viel chevbepwoay- 
ToS OTL auvvat ot OvncKovtTs HOéAnGE, Twa oe ETEpoy TOV Tpo- 
dovta avTov, dud Te THs ayopas méons weTaA Ypap“pmaTov 
THY aLTlaV TAS PavatToacews avTov ondovvT ov oua- 
ryaryovTos, Kab peTa TAUTA aVaTTAUPOCAVTOS, OUK NYY ae 


Ovid. Fastz, vi. 190, 191; 


Vixit, ut occideret damnatus crimine reeni : 
Hune ill ttulum longa senecta dabat. 


Compare Trist. iti. 1,47. We have no classical proof that 
the “titulus” was ordinarily affixed to the cross, unless we 
may view as such the statement of Hesychius—2avis, @upa, 
AevKopma, ev O al ypadhal AOnvncw éypddovto mpos TovS Ka- 
Koupyous’ TiVeTat b€ Kal ETL OTAUVPOD. 


Note (60), p. 194. 
Seneca speaks of the “centurio supplicio preepositus” as an 
ordinary thing (De Ira, c. 16, p. 34.) Petronius Arbiter says, 


“ Miles cruces asservabat, ne quis ad sepulturam corpora detra- 
heret.” | (Satyr. c. 111.) 


NoTE (61), p. 194. 
So Alford (vol. i. p. 647)—* The garments of the executed 


were by law the perquisites of the soldiers on duty.” Cf. 
Digest. xviii. tit..20, § 6. 


Note (62), p. 194. 

Ulpian says—“Corpora eorum qui capite damnantur, 
cognatis ipsorum neganda non sunt. Et se id observasse etiam 
Divus Augustus libro decimo de vita sua scribit. Hodie 
autem eorum, in quos animadvertitur, corpora non aliter sepe- 
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liuntur, quam si fuerit petitum et permissum. Et nonnun- 
quam non permittitur, maxime majestatis causa damnatorum.” 
(Digest. xlviii. tit. 24. De Cadav. Punit.§ 1.) And again 
—*“ Corpora animadversorum quibuslibet petentibus ad sepul- 
turam danda sunt.” (Ibid. § 3.) So Diocletian and Maximian 
declare—“ Obnoxios criminum, digno supplicio affectos 
sepulture tradi non vetamus.” The practice of the Jews to 
take bodies down from the cross and bury them on the day 
of their crucifixion, is witnessed to by Josephus—IIpo7\Oev & 
els TOTOUTOV aceBelas WaTE Kal aTadhous pirat, KaiToL Tocav- 
Tnv lovdaiwy Tepl Tas Tapas Tpovotay TroLovpévav, HaTE Kab 
TOUS €K KATAOiKNS avacTavpoUmévos TPO SUYTOS ALOU 


Kaberetv kat Oarrew. (De Bell. Jud. iv. 5. § 2.) 


Note (63), p. 195. 


Among minute points of accordance may be especially 
noticed the followmg:—1l. The geographical accuracy. 
(a) Compare the divisions of Asia Minor mentioned in the 
Acts with those in Pliny. Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Asia, Mysia, Bithynia, are all 
recognised as existing provinces by the Roman geographer, 
writing probably within a few years of St. Luke. (H. WV. v. 
27 et seq.) (6) The division of European Greece into the 
two provinces of Macedonia and Achaia (Acts xix, 21, &. )s 
accords exactly with the arrangement of Augustus noticed in 
Strabo (xvu. ad fin.) (¢) The various tracts in or about 
Palestine belong exactly to the geography of the time and of 
no other. Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Trachonitis, Iturea, 
Abilene, Decapolis, are recognised as geographically distinct 
at this period by the Jewish and classical writers. (See Plin. 
I, NV. y. 14, 18, 23; Strab. xvi. 2, §§ 10, 34; Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. xix. 5, § 1, &c.) (d) The routes mentioned are such as 
were in use at the time. The “ship of Alexandria,” which, 
conveying St. Paul to Rome, lands him at Puteoli, follows 
the ordinary course. of the Alexandrian corn-ships, as men- 
tioned by Strabo (xvii. 1, § 7), Philo (dn Flace. pp. 968, 969), 
and Seneca (Hpist. 77), and touches at customary harbours. 
(See Sueton. Vit. Tit. § 25.) Paul’s journey from Troas by 
Neapolis to Philippi presents an exact parallel to that of 
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Ignatius, sixty years later (Martyr. Ignat. c. 5). His passage 


through Amphipolis and Apollonia on his road from Philippi 
to Thessalonica, is in accordance with the Itinerary of 
Antonine, which places those towns on the route between 
the two cities (p. 22). (e) The mention of Philippi as the 
first city of Macedonia to one approaching from the east 
(1p@Tn THs pepidos THs Maxedovias modus) is correct, since 
there was no other between it and Neapolis. The statement, 
that it was “a colony,” is also true (Dio Cass. li. 4, p. 445, D; 
Plin. A. -N.. iv..11; Strab. vin. Fr. 41.) - 2. The manute 
political knowledge. (a) We have already seen the intimate 
knowledge exhibited of the state of Hphesus, with its pro- 
consul, town-clerk, Asiarchs, &e. A similar exactitude ap- 
pears in the designation of the chief magistrates of Thessalonica 
as ToNuTapyat, their proper and peculiar appellation. (Boeckh, 
Corp. Inser. No, 1967.) (6) So too the Roman governors of 
Corinth and Cyprus are given their correct titles. (See notes 
104 and 108.) (ec) Publius, the Roman governor of Malta, has 
again his proper technical designation (0 mp@tos THs vycov), 
as appears from inscriptions commemorating the mpa@tos Me- 
ATatwv, or “Melitensium primus.” (See Alford, i. p. 282.) 
(d) The delivery of the prisoners to the “captain of the 
(Preetorian) guard” at Rome, is in strict accordance with the 
practice of the time. (Trajan. ap. Plin. Hp. x. 65; “ Vinctus 
mitti ad preefectos preetorii mei debet.” Compare Philostrat. 
vit. Sophist. i. 32.) 

Among additions to our classical knowledge, for which we 
are indebted to Scripture, it may suffice to mention, 1. the 
existence of an Italian cohort (o7reipn ‘Iraduxn) as early as 
the reign of Tiberius (Acts x. 1.) 2. The application of the 
term YeSacr7 (Augustan) to another cohort, a little later 
(Acts xxviii. 1.) 3. The existence of an altar at Athens 
with the inscription ayvéoT@ ®e@, which is not to be con- 
founded with the well-known inscriptions Oeots dyvearots. 
4, The use of the title otpatnyol (Preetors) by the Duumviri 
or chief magistrates of Philippi (Acts xvi. 20.) We know 
from Cicero (De Leg. Agrar. 34), that the title was sometimes 
assumed in such cases, but we have no other proof that it was 
in use at Philippi. - | 


Se a ee 
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Note (64), p. 195. 
Lardner, Credibility, &e., vol. 1. p. 60. 


Note (65), p. 195. 


See Acts xii. 5,14; xiv. 1; xvi. 3, 13; xvi. 1, 10,17; 
xvi. 4; xix. 8; &. 
Nore (66), p. 196. 
Iiept Sé THs tepoTroAews TA TpocHKovTa mot NEKTEéOV' avTn, 
Kafarep épny, €un wev éott TaTpis, unTpoTroNss O€ od plas Yo- 
’ y 3 \ MA tin / NV SIAN aes fxn NNO caV7, 
pas lovéatas, aia Kal TOV TrELoTOV, Sta TAS aTroLKias As é&é- 
Teprpev eT KatpaV, Els jEev TAS omopous AiryuTrTov, Powwi«ny, 
Luplay Thy Te GAAnV Kab THY KoiAnY Tpocaryopevoméevny’ eis SE 
Tas TOpp® dioxicpévas Llawduriav, Kodexiav, Ta Tora Tis 
7A / BY, , \ a A A Qa \ SN 
clas dypt Bibvvias Kai Tév Tod Llovrov wvydv' Tov adrov 
Tpomov Kab eis Kipamrnv, Getrtariav, Bowwtiav, Maxedoviar, 
Aitondiav, thy “Attixny, “Apyos, Kopwiov, ta mreiota Kat 
dpiota llenotrovvjcov, Kal od povoy at Hrretpou weotal TeV “lov- 
/ b) an SN ly \ \ / € J BY 
OAlWY ATOLKLOY Eiclv, GNXA Kal VicwY ai SoxiwoTtatat, EvBoa, 
Kémpos, Kpyrn, Kali owe tas tréepav Kidpatov. Idcas yap 
é&@ pépouvs Bpayéos BaBudavos kai Tay dd\dwV caTpaTrELaV at 
apeTacav éyouos THY év KiKA@ yhv, Lovdalous éxovow olxnTO- 
pas: waTe, dv pweTAanaBn cov THS evpevelas 1) éux) TaTpls, ov pla 
TONS GANA Kal pupla TOY AdrAwY EevepyeTooVTAaL KAP ExacToV 
/ an b) VA e a \ b) an NG, nN 
KALLA THS oikouvpéevyns tOpvOcicar, TO Kvpwrraiov, TO ’Actavov, 
\ \ NOP END ’ / NaS / / / x 
To AwBuKov, TO ev Hreipous, TO ev VHcoLs, Tdpadov TE Kab 


pecoyevov. (Philo Jud. Legat. ad Caium, pp. 1031, 1032.) 
Note (67), p. 196. 


 “Tovdaious yap Sia TodvavOpariay yopa pia od xwpel Fs 
aitias &vexa Tas TeloTas Kal evatpmovertatas TaV év Eipwrn 
kar Acta kata Te vi}wous Kal HTElpous ExVvémovTaL, LNT POTOALY 
bev THY lepoTroAw Hyovpevot. (Ibid. In Face. p. 971, EH.) 
Nore (68), p. 196. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx.2; De Bell. Jud. vii. 3,§3; Conér. 
Apion. ii. 86; &e. 
Note (69), p. 196. 
Philo frequently mentions the synagogues under the name 
of mpocevyai. (In Place. p. 972, A. B. E.; Legat. in Caium, 


~ 
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p. 1014, &c.) Their position by the sea-side, or by a river- 
side, is indicated, among other places, in the Decree of the 
Halicarnassians reported by Josephus (Ané. Jud. xiv. 10, § 28), 
where the Jews are allowed spocevyas movetoOar pos TH 
Garacon Kata To TaTpiov Hos. See also Philo, Legat. in 
Caium, p. 982, D.; Tertull. ad Nat.i.13; De Jejun. c. 16; 
and Juy. Sat. mi. 13. 


Nore (70), p. 196. 


Lightfoot, Hebraic. et Talmudic. Exercitat. not. in Act. 
Apost. vi. 8; Works, vol. 1. p. 664. 


Nore (71), p86: 


See Legat. in Caium (p. 1014, C. D.), where Philo speaks 
of Transtiberine Rome as xateyouévny Kal olxovpévny mpos 
"Tovdaiwv, and then adds, ‘Pwpyator 8 Acay of 7AElouvs aT eE- 
NevOepwaOEerTes. 


Nove (72), p2196: 


Annal. ii. 85: “Actum et de sacris Aigyptiis Judaicisque 
pellendis: factum patrum consultum, ut quatuor millia lder- 
tint generis ea superstitione infecta, queis idonea etas, In 
insulam Sardiniam veherentur.” 


Nore (73), p. 197. 


For the tumultuous spirit of the foreign Jews, see Sueton. 
Vit. Claud. p. 25 ; Dio Cassius, lx.6; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 8, 
Sales ORS Ore sx ate aeiare: 


Note (74), p. 198. 


Annal. xv. 44. Tiberius reigned (as sole emperor) 23 years. 
(Suet. Vet. Zib. § 73.) His prineipatus, however, may date 
from three years earlier, when he was associated by Augustus. 
(Tacit. Ann. 1.3; Suet. Vit. 776. § 21.) 


Note (75), p. 198. 

If our Lord was born in the year of Rome 747 (see above, 
Lecture VI. note 1), he would have been three years old at 
Herod’s death; and 32 years old when he commenced his 
Ministry, in the fifteenth year from the associated principate 
of Tiberius. This is not incompatible with St. Luke’s decla- 
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ration, that he was about 30 years of age (cel érav 
tptaxovra) when he began to preach; for that expression 
admits of some latitude. (See Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. 
i. pp. 323 and 327.) 


Note (76), p. 198. 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 7, § 3; xvu. 8, § 1; Nic. Damase. 
Fr. 5. 


Norte (77), p. 199. 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. 6,§ 7; Tacit. Hist. v. 9. (“Regnum 
ab Antonio Herodi datum, victor Augustus auxit.”) 


Note (78), p. 199. 


See Lardner’s Credibility, vol. 1. pp. 148-151; and compare 
Joseph. De Bell. Jud. 1. 27, § 1; 29, § 2; 33, § 8; Appian. 
De Bell. Civ. v. p. 1185. 


Nore (79), p. 199. 


The cruelties, deceptions, and suspicions of Herod the Great, 
fill many chapters in Josephus. (Ant. Jud. xv. 1, 3, 6,7, &e. ; 
xvi. 4,8,10; xvu. 3, 6,7, &c.) His character is thus summed 
up by that writer:—’Avip wos pev eis mavras opolws, Kal 
opyns bev Hoowv, Kpeicowy dé Tov dixaiov, TUYN SE Eb Kal TIS 
repos Kexpnuevos evuevet. (Ant. Jud. xvii. 8, § 1.) His arrest 
of the chief men throughout his dominion, and design that on 
his own demise they should all be executed (ibid. 6,§5; Bell. 
Jud. i. 33, § 6), shews a bloodier temper than even the mas- 
sacre of the Innocents. 


Norte (80), p. 199. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 34; vol. i. p. 222, E. T. 


Note (81), p. 199. 


Strauss grants the massacre to be “not inconsistent with 
the disposition of the aged tyrant to the extent that Schleier- 
macher supposed” (Leben Jesu, |. s.c. p. 228, H. T.), but 
objects, that “neither Josephus, who is very minute in his 
account of Herod, nor the Rabbins, who were assiduous in 
blackening his memory, give the slightest hint of this decree.” 
(l.s.c.) He omits to observe, that they could scarcely narrate 
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the circumstance without some mention of its reason—the 
birth of the supposed Messiah—a subject on which their pre- 
judices necessarily kept them silent. 


NoTtE (82), p. 199. 


Macrob. Saturnal. u. 4; “Quum audisset Augustus, inter 
pueros quos in Syria Herodes rex Judceorum intra bimatum 
jussit interfict, filam quoque ejus occisum, ait: Melius est, 
Herodis porcum (dv) esse quam filium (vicv).” Strauss con- 
tends, that “the passage loses all credit by confounding the 
execution of Antipater, who had grey hairs, with the murder 
of the infants, renowned among the Christians:” but Macro- 
bius says nothing of Antipater, and evidently does not refer to 
any of the known sons of Herod. He believes that among the 
children massacred was an znfant son of the Jewish king. Itis 
impossible to say whether he was right or wrong in this belief. 
It may have simply originated in the fact that a jealousy of a 
royal infant was known to have been the motive for the 
massacre. (See Olshausen, Bzblisch. Comment. vol. i. p. 72, 
note; p. 67, H. T.) 


Note (83), p. 199. 


Josephus says—Kaicap 6€ dxovoas dStadver ev TO ovve- 
Splov, OrALywy O€ nuepav vaTepoy “Apyéraov Bacihéa pmev ovK 
aTropaiveTat, TOV, OE Hulcews THS K@pas, Hrep “Hpwdy 
umeténel, COvapxnv KadiotaTtas... TH O€ ETépay Hmicerav 

/ A \ ¢€ / a Ch, / / 
veipas uyn, Svow “Hpwdov rraiow érépois trapedioov, Pidimir@ 


kal “Avtima.... kat TovT@ pev Hre Lepaia Kat To Vadiraiov 
e I: / \ \ / \ > ii if 
vmeténouv . . Batavaia d¢ adv Tpaxwvitids kat Adpavitis ovv 


Tit pepel olKov Tod LZyvodwpov eyouévov DirlrTm@.. Ta sé 
— Apyeddw ouvtedobvta “[doumaia te Kal lovdaia, To Te Lapa- 
putixov. (Antig. Jud. xvii. 11, § 4.) Compare the brief notice 
of Tacitus; “Gentem coercitam, liberi Herodis tripartito 
rexere,” (Hist. v. 9.) 


Norn (84), p. 199. 


Strauss says—“ Luke determines the date of John’s appear- 
ance by various synchronisms, placing it in the time of Pilate’s 
government in Judea; in the sovereignty of Herod (Antipas); 
of Philip and of Lysanias over the other divisions of Palestine; 


a 
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in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas; and moreover 
precisely in the 15th year of the reign of Tiberius, which, 
reckoning from the death of Augustus, corresponds with the 
year 28-29 of our era. With this last and closest demarcation 
of time all the foregoing less precise ones agree. Hven that which 
makes Annas high-priest together with Cataphas appears correct, 
if we consider the peculiar influence which that ex-high-priest 
retained.” (Leben Jesu, § 44; pp. 300, 301, E. 'T.) 


, Note (85), p. 200. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 11,§ 1. ‘Omdaor Sé cuyyeveis 
noav Tov Bactrews, Apyeddw pev cvvteTaxGar d4a picos TO 
Tpos avtTov votépovy. Compare 13, § 2. 

Norte (86), p. 200. 
_ Joseph. De Bell. Jud. ii. 1, § 3. 


Note (87), p. 200. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 48; vol. i. p. 346, EH. T. 


Nore (88), p. 200. 

Josephus says—Hpwdns o tetpdpyns yapet thy “Apéra 
Ouyatépa, kal cuviy xpovov On modtv. YreddAopeves 8 ert 
‘Pouns Katdyetat év Hpadov adedpov dvtos ovy omopntpiou® 
éx yap THs Ylu@vos Tov apyrepéws Ovyatpos ‘Hpadys éyeyover: 


épacbels O¢ “Hpwdiddos tis tovTou yuvatKkos (Ouydtnp Sé Tv 


"AptatoBovnrov, Kai odTos adedos avTaV, Aypimmov Oé aderdy 


TOV peyadov) TOAMA Noywv amTecOas Tept yayov. Kal deEa- 


J an \ \ € J 
pevns, cvvOjKar yivovTat metotKicacOat pos avToV O7TF6TE aTrO 


‘Papns tapayévorro. (Ant. Jud. xviii. 5,§1.) And again 
—‘Hpwédids o€ aitav 7) aderdy ynuetar “Hpwdn “Hpddov tod 


poeyaXou Tratol, os yeyovey éx Mapidpuns THs Tod Yuwvos Tod 


> i \ > A if J Siena’ \ \ ¢€ 
apxvepéws, Kat adtots Dahon ylverat, we Hs Tas yovas “Hpw- 
bias, em) cvyxvoe ppovncaca Tov Tatplwv, “Hpwdn yapetrar 


TOD aVvOpOS TO opoTrTaTpiw adEAPO, OvacTaca CavTos’ THv Oé Ta- 


Maralov Tetpapyiay etyev odtos. (Ibid. § 4.) 


Note (89), p. 200. 
Ant. Jud. xviil. 5,§ 2; Tict dé tev lovdaiwy édoxer oro- 
Neva Tov ‘Hpw@dov otparoyv vid Tod Decod, Kai wara SiKalws 
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Va \ \ ’ / A 3 / 

Twyupévou Kata Towny Lwdvvov Tov értxkaroupmévou Ba- 

a 5 a \ A “Fy aN 5) \ EY \ 
TTLOTOD. KTEWEL yap ToUTOY ‘Hpwdns, dyaOov advdpa, Kab 
Tovs “lovdaious KehevovTa, apeTnVY éTmacKovVTAas Kal TH TpOS 
TAX >, PS) L / \ \ \ © \ > B / / 
GAHNovs Sikaloctvyn Kat pos Tov Oeov evoeBela ypwpevovs, 
Barrricn® cuviévat. ovTw yap Kal THY BaTrTLCW aTrobEKTHY AUTO 
paiverOal, wn ETL TLVOY GmapTadbaV TapaLTHoEL YpO- 

/ 5 es SSS Bee eRe / cA / ce \ \ an A 

Hévov,” aX eh ayvei@ TOD GwpaTos, ate 67 Kal THS r>ruyAs 
Sixaroovvyn Tpoekxexabapuevns. Kali tov ddd\@v cvotpepome- 
vor, (Kat yap npOncay él TrEloTOV TH aKxpodce. TOY Noywr), 
deicas “Hpwéns to émi Ttocovde Trulavov avtod Tois avOpw@rrots 
pn er amootdce Tit pépot, (TavTa yap éoKecav cvpBovAH TH 
€xeivov TpaEovTES), TOV KpELTTOV HYElTAL, Tp TL VewTEpoV EE 
auTov yevécOar, TpokaBav avarpeiv, 7) weTaBorHs yevomevns eis 
Ta Tpaypwata éumecwy wetavoev. Kal o wév, vrowia TH 
¢ / / > \ A \ 
Hp@édov, décmtos ets Tov Mayacpotrta Trepp Oets, 
TO Tpoespynuevoy ppovpiov, TAVUTH KTivvUTast The genuine- 
ness of this passage is admitted even by Strauss. (Leben Jesu, 
§ 48 ; vol. rhs pp: 344-347, EK. L) 


Note (90), p. 200. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, |.s.c. The chief points of apparent 
difference, are the motive of the imprisonment and the scene 
of the execution. Josephus makes fear of a popular imsur- 
rection, the Evangelists offence at a personal rebuke, the 
motive. But here (as Strauss observes) there is no contra- 
diction, for “ Antipas might well fear that John, by his strong 
censure of the marriage and the whole course of the tetrarch’s 
life, might stir up the people into rebellion against him.” 
Again, from the Gospels we naturally imagine the prison to 
be near Tiberias, where Herod Antipas ordinarily resided ; 
but Josephus says that prison was at Macherus in Perea, a 
day’s journey from Tiberias. Here, however, an examination 
of the Gospels shews, that the place where Antipas made his 
feast and gave his promise is not mentioned. It only appears 
that it was near the prison. Now, as Herod was at this time 
engaged in a war with Aretas, the Arabian prince, between 

w Dr. Burton acutely remarks on | and shews the acquaintance of Jose- 
this expression, that it is a covert | phus with the tenets of the Christians. 


allusion to the Christian doctrine of | (/ccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 199.) 
‘a baptism for the remission of sins,” 
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whose kingdom and his own lay the fortress of Machzrus, 
it is “a probable solution” of the difficulty, that he was 
residing with his court at Macheerus at this period. (Strauss, 
§ 48, ad fin.) 


Note (91), p. 200. 


Philip is said to have retained his tetrarchy till the 20th 
year of Tiberius. (Ant. Jud. xviii. 5,§6.) Herod Antipas 
lost his government in the first of Caligula. (Ibid. ch. 7.) 


Note (92), .p. 200. 


Ant. Jud. xvii. 12; xvii. 1; De Bell. Jud. u.8,§1. Tis dé 
"Apxerdov yopas eis érrapyiav Teprypaheions, émitpotrés Tis 
immixns Tapa  Pwpaiors Tabews Kwrr@vios mréumetat, wéxpt TOO 
KTeivery AaB@v Tapa Tod Kaicapos éfovciay. The procura- 
tors for this period, mentioned by Josephus, are Coponius, M. 
Ambivius, Annius Rufus, Valerius Gratus, and Pontius Pilate. 
(Ant. Jud. xvii. 2, § 2.) 


Note (93), p. 201. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 6, §§ 10, 11; 8,§7; xix. 5, § 1; 
Philo, In Flace. p. 968, D. E. 


Note (94), p. 201. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xix. 8,§ 2; Tpirov dé eros aiT@ Bacu- 


NevovTe THS OANS lovdaias TeTAHPOTAL, KaL TAPHY ELS TONAL? 
Kastodperar, 1) mpotepov Stpdtwvos mipyos éxadeito’ cuve- 
Térer 5é évtavPa Oewpias eis THY Kaicapos tiny, vrrép Tis 
éxelvov cwtnplas éopTHy Twa TavTHY éemLoTdpuevos. Kai trap’ 
avtiv HOpotcTto TaY KaTa Ti éTapxiay év TédEL KAaL Tpo- 
BeBnxorov els a€lav TAHOOS. Aecurépa dé THS Gewptas 
EPG T TONY évovodpevos €& apyvpov TemTolnpé- 
ynv TAaCaY, @ OavpudoLov bpiy elvan, mapi Ge els TO Gea pov 
ApKOMevns mpepas. "EvOa Tais Tp@Tats TOV ALAKOV aKTiveYr 
pepenas 0 apyupos xarauyartels, Oavpaciws améotiN Be, wap- 
palpwv Te poBepov Kai Tots ets avTov atevitover dpikades. Kv- 
Ads Sé of KOAaKES TAS OSE ExEiV@ pos ae aAdos adNobev 
Povas aveBowv, Oeov mpocayope VOVTES, “EVMEVS TE ENS,” 

émruneyovTes, “el Kal mex pl VEY WS avOpwrov eboBnOnper, anna 

2 E 
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TouvTevbeyv KpeitTova ce Ovntns dioews oporoyovpev.” Ovd« 
3 / 4 c \ b] \ \ / >’ 
émémAnEE TOUTOLS O BaagtrEVS, OvdE THY KOAAaKELAY acE- 
a > / - > 7 \ i > > / x 
Bovoay atetphpato' avaxinyas S€ ody meT OXlYyoV, TOV 
fal A ¢ A fel ec / > : ae 
BovBava Ths éavtod Kepadhs vrepKxabeCouevov eidev él cyxot- 
viov TLVOs' ayyedAov TE TovTOY evOUS evOncE KAaKoV Eval, TOV 
Kal TroTe TOV ayabav yevomevoy, Kal Stak adpdtov Eaxev GOv- 
. ” \ > lal A / VL > \ 
ynv' a@povy S€ avT@® THs Koldlas Tpocéhvoey Adynuwa, peTa 
i > / ’ lal 95 \ \ / 
appodpoTntos apEduevov. ~“Avalewpav odv mpods Tovs idous, 
“ce ‘O ra] \ e n > ee | \ ‘cc ae / b] /, \ 
es Upiv eyo,” dyolv, “Hon KaTacTépew éemiTaTTomat TOV 
Blov, TAaPAaXpHMa THS eiappuevns Tas apTL mov KaTEYrevopmEeVvas ~ 
\ , : a) Be ame rs 3 eyo ¢€ an \ 
pavas édeyxovons Kai 0 KANOGeEls APadvaTos bP’ twov Hdn Cavov 
> -¥ : , ee l z \ , : \ 
amayouat’ Sextéov 5€ THY TreTpwpevnV 7 Beos BeBovrAnTar’ Kat 
yap BeBi@xapyev ovdaun davrws, adr érl THs waxapilopevns 
AapmpoTyntos.” Tadta réywv éritaces THS OOvYNS KATETTOVEITO. 
Mera omrovdys obv eis TO Bacinevov exopicOn, Kat dunEe Noryos Ets 
Tavtas, os éyol ToD TeOvavat TavTdTact mer OAbyoV...2uUVE- 
yas O€ éf Huepas TéeVTE TO THS YaoTPOS GAYHMaATL 
SuepyacOels Tov Bliov Katéotpeer. 


Note (95), p. 201. 


Ibid. xix. 9, § 2; "Evapyov otv tis "lovéaias kai ths ama- 
ons Bactrelas atréatetre | KXavdvos] Kovoriov Pddov. 


Norte (96), p. 201. 


Ibid. xx. 5,§2; 7,§1; and 8,§4. Agrippa II. bore the 
title of king. (De Bell. Jud. ii. 12, § 8.) 


NoTtE (97), p. 202. 


Antiq. Jud. XIX, 9,§1; xx. 7, §3. The evil reports which 
arose from this constant companionship are noticed by Jo- 
sephus in the latter of these passages. They are glanced at in 
the well-known passage of Juvenal (Sat. vi. 155-159). 


Adamas notissimus, et Berenices 
In digito factus pretiosior. Hune dedit olim 
Barbarus incestze, dedit hune Agrippa sorori, 
Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, 
Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis. 


Compare Tacit. Hist. 1. 2 and 81. 
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NoTE (98), p. 202. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 8,§8; 9,§ 7. ‘O Baotrevs écremi- 


orevto vTo KXavoiov Kaicapos tHv émiméderav Tov tepod. In 
one passage (Ant. Jud. xx. 1, § 3) Josephus says that these 
privileges continued to be exercised by the descendants of 
Herod, king of Chalcis, from his decease to the end of the war. 
But he here uses the term azréyovor very loosely ; or he for- 
gets that Agrippa II. was the nephew and not the son of 
this monarch. (See the note of Lardner, Credibility, vol. 1. 
p. 18, note *.) 7 


Nore (99), p. 202. 


The procuratorship of Pilate lasted from the 12th year of 
Tiberius (A. D. 26) to the 22nd (A. p. 36). See Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. xviii. 8, § 2, and 4, § 2. Felix entered upon his office as 
sole procurator in the 12th year of Claudius (a. D. 53), and 
was succeeded by Porcius Festus early in the reign of Nero. 
(Ant. Jud. xx. 7,§ 1; and 8, § 9.) 


Note (100), p. 202. 

The vacillation and timidity of Pilate appear in his attempt 
to establish the images of Tiberius in Jerusalem, followed 
almost immediately by their withdrawal. (Ant. Jud. xviii. 3, 
§ 1.) His violence is shewn in his conduct towards the Jews 
who opposed his application of the temple-money to the con- 
struction of an aqueduct at Jerusalem (ibid. § 2), as well as 
in his treatment of the Samaritans on the occasion which led 
to his removal. (Ibid. 4,§1.) Agrippa the elder speaks of 
the iniquity of his government in the strongest terms (ap. 
Philon. Leg. ad Caium, p. 1034; xatadeicavta pn Kal Tis 
addNS avToD erruTpoTHS eEeheyyYwor Tas Swpodoxkias, Tas UBpeus, 
Tas apTayas, Tas aikias, Tas émnpelas, Tovs aKpiTovs Kab 
ETaANHAOUS Povous, TV AVHVUTOY Kal apyadewTaTHY @LOTHTA 
dueEeNOovTes.) 


Note (101), p. 202. 


Tacitus says of Felix—“ Antonius Felix, per omnem sevi- 
tram ac libidinem, jus regium servili ingenio exercuit.” (Hist. 
v. 9.) And again, “At non pater ejus, cognomento Felix, 

2 HZ 
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pari moderatione agebat, jampridem Judee impositus, et 
cuneta malefacta sibi impune ratus, tanta potentia subnixo.” 
(Ann. xii. 54.) 

Josephus gives a similar account of his government. (Antig. 
Jud. xx. 8.) After he quitted office he was accused to the 
emperor, and only escaped a severe sentence by the influence 
which his brother Pallas possessed with Nero. 


Note (102), p. 202. 


See Ant. Jud. xx. 8, §§ 10,11; Bell. Jud. ii. 14, § 1. In 
the latter passage Josephus says—AvadcEduevos 5é trapa 
TovTou THY émiTpoTnY PijcTos, TO MadoTA AVPLALVOMEVOY TH 
yopav éreEne' TOV yoUV AnoT@V TvVéNaBE TOUS TAELOTOUS, Kat 
dtépOerpev ovK OrLyous. "AXN ov>~y o weTA PHaotov “ArPivos Tov 
avTov Tpotrov éEnyjcato TaY TpayuaTav: ovK ~oTe O HvTWa 
Kakoupyias iéav Trapédutrev. 


Note (103), p. 202. 
Ss above, notes 100 and 101. 


Norte (104), p. 202. 


Here the accuracy of St. Luke is very remarkable. Achaia, 
though originally a senatorial province (Dio Cass. lui. 
p. 5038, E.), had been taken into his own keeping by Tiberius 
(Tacit. Ann. i. 76), and had continued under legates during 
the whole of his reign. Claudius, however, in his fourth year 
restored the province to the senate (Suet. Vit. Claud. § 35), 
from which time it was governed by proconsuls. St. Paul’s 
visit to Corinth fell about two years after this change. 


Note (105), p. 202. 


Seneca says of Gallio—“Solebam tibi dicere, Gallionem 
fratrem meum (quem. nemo non parum amat, etiam qui amare 
plus non potest) alia vitia non nosse, hoc etiam odisse.” And 
again—* Nemo mortalium uni tam dulcis est, quam hic 
omnibus.” ( Qucest. Nat. iv. Preefat.) Statins uses the same 
epithet (Sylv. ii. 7, Il. 32, 33)— 


Hoe plus quam Senecam dedisse mundo, 
Aut dulcem generasse Gallionem. 


ee en ie 
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Note (106), p. 202. 


See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 12,§5; xviii. 1,§1. Tapp 
dé Kal Kupyjvios ets tv “lovdaiav, mpocOyjKnv Ths Lupias yevo- 
PEVHV, ATOTLUNTOMEVOS AUTAV TAS OVGLAS Kal aTrobwa6- 
pevos Ta “Apyeddou ypjwata. Oi Sé Kalmep TO Kat’ apyas év 
dewv@ hépovtes THv er) Tals GToypahats axpoacw, UToKaré- 
Bynoav, x. t.r. The difficulty with respect to the time of the 
taxing will be considered in note 119. 


Nore (107), p. 208. 


There was a Sergius Paulus who bore the office of consul in 
the year A. D. 94. Another held the same office in A. D. 168. 
This latter is probably the Sergius Paulus mentioned by 
Galen. (Anat. 1. 1, vol. ii. p. 218; De Preenot. § 2; vol. xiv. 
p- 612.) 


Note (108), p. 208. 

Cyprus was originally an imperial province (Dio Cass. liii. 
p- 004, A.), and therefore governed by legates or propretors 
(Strab. xiv. 6, § 6); but Augustus after a while gave it up to 
the Senate, from which time its governors were proconsuls. — 
See Dio, liv. p. 523, B. tore 5€ ody Kal tHv Kutrpov cat tiv 
Tanratiav thv NapBovnciay amédwxe TO Shu, @ pndey TOV 
OTAwY avTov Seoméevas’ Kal ovUTwS avOUTaToL Kal és Ta éxElva 
evn méutrec Oat HpEavto.) The title of Proconsul appears on 
Cyprian coins, and has been found in a Cyprian Inscription of 
the reign of Claudius. (Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 2682.) 


Nore (109), p. 208. 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 13, § 3; De Bell. Jud. 1. 13, § 1; 
Dio Cass. xlix. p. 411, B. This Lysanias was the son of 
Ptolemy son of Mennzeus, and seems to have been king of 
Chalcis and Itureea, inheriting the former from his father, and 
receiving the latter from Mark Antony. See the passages 
above cited. 


NoTE (110), p. 203. 


Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy, was put to death by Antony, 
at the instigation of Cleopatra (Joseph, Ant. Jud. xv. 4, § 1), 
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certainly before the year of Rome 719, B. c. 35. (See Dio 
Cass. 1. 8. ¢.) 


Note (111), p. 203. 
So Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 44; vol. i. p. 802, E. T. 


Note (112), p. 203. 
Ibid. p. 801. “ We cannot indeed prove that, had a younger 
Lysanias existed, Josephus must have mentioned him,” &e. 


Note (113), p. 203. 

Strauss assumes, without an atom of proof, that Abila (or 
Abilene) was included in the kingdom of Lysanias, the con- 
temporary of Antony. It 1s never mentioned as a part of his 
territories. Indeed, as Dr. Lee has remarked,‘ it seems to be 
pointedly excluded from them. Agrippa the First received 
“the Abila of Lysanias” from Claudius, at the very time 
when he relinquished the kingdom of Chalcis, which formed 
the special territory of the old Lysanias. (Joseph. De Bell. 
Jud. ti. 12,§ 8; Ant. Jud. xix. 5, §.1.) Thus it would appear 
that Josephus really intends a different Lysanias from the son 
of Ptolemy in these two passages. Liven, however, if this 
were not the case, his silence would be no proof that a second 
Lysanias had not held a tetrarchy in these parts at the time 
of John’s ministry. That Abila formed once a tetrarchy by 
itself, seems implied in the subjoined passage from Pliny— 
“Tntercursant cinguntque has urbes tetrarchie, regionum 
instar singule, et in regna contribuuntur, Trachonitis, Paneas, 
Abila, &e.” (H. N. v. 18, ad fin.) 


Norte (114), p. 204. 
See above, notes 4, 89, and 94. 


Note (118), p. 204. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 32; vol. i. p. 301, E. T. 


Note (116), p. 204. 
See the Zeztschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtwissenschaft, vol. vi., 
quoted by Olshausen in his Bibliseher Commentar (vol. i. p. 125; 


* See his Inspiration of Holy | Mr. Mansel, for my knowledge of this 
Scripture, Lecture VIII. p. 403, | excellent work. 
note ®. I am indebted to my friend, 
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p. 116, H. T.). On the general question, see Alford’s Greek 
Testament, vol. i. p. 315. 


| Note (117), p. 204. 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 1,§ 1. See above, note 106. 


Note (118), p. 205. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 32; p. 204, HE. T. 


Nore (119), p. 205. 


The following explanations of Luke ii. 2 have been pro- 
posed :—(1.) It has been proposed to take tp@ty with azro- 
ypagdn, to regard Kupyviov as a genitive dependent on do- 
ypapn, and ryewovetovTos as equivalent to sryeuovos or mrye- 
povevcavtos. The passage is then translated—“ This was the 
first assessment of Cyrenius, once governor of Syria.” (See 
Lardner, Credibility, vol. 1. pp. 173-175.) 

(2.) Only slightly different from this is the view of Beza¥ 
and others, which takes wpw7n in the same way, but regards 
nyepovevovtos Kupnviov as a genitive absolute, and renders 
the verse—“ This first assessment was made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.” Both these explanations suppose 
that Cyrenius made two assessments, one before he was actual 
President of Syria and one afterwards. The former regards 
Cyrenius as designated by his subsequent title; the latter sup- 
poses that he may have been called “ governor” when strictly 
speaking he was not so, but had a certain degree of authority. 
Two objections lie against both views. 1. The ordo ver- 
borum does not allow us to take wparn with azroypady. 2. 
No writer hints at Cyrenius having been twice employed 
to make a census in Palestine. 

(3.) A third explanation is, that mpwrn is for mporépa, 
and that the genitive Kupnviov depends upon it, the con- 
struction used being analogous to that of St. John, 67 mpa- 
Tos pov Hv (i. 15.) The meaning is then—“This assessment 
was made before the time when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.” (Lardner, Credibihty, vol. i. pp. 165-173; Alford, 
Greek Testament, vol. i. p. 314.) 


¥y See Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. p. 171, note ¢. 
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(4.) Finally, it is maintained that éyévero should be re- 
garded as emphatic—and that St. Luke means, as I have sug- 
gested in the text, that while the enrolment was begun a little 
before our Lord’s birth, it was never fully executed until 
Cyrenius carried it through. Both this and the preceding 
explanation seem to be allowable—they are compatible with 
the Hellenistic idiom, and do no violence to history. As 
Lardner has shewn, there is abundant reason to believe that 
an enrolment was actually set on foot shortly before the death 
of Herod. (See the Credibility, vol. 1. pp. 151-159.) 


Nors (120), p. 205. 


See his Short View of the Harmony of the Evangelists, prop. 
xi. pp. 145-149. 


Note (121), p. 205. 
Connection of Sacred and Profane History, vol. 1. p. 505. 


Note (122), p. 205. 


Ant. Jud. xviii. 1,§ 1. After speaking of Cyrenius as sent 
from Rome for the express purpose of effecting a census, 
Josephus adds—Tovdas dé Tavdavitrns avnp, éx rodeos dvopa 
Tdpanra, 2addovnov Papicatoy mpochapBavopevos, nme tiyeTo 
éml dmooTdcél, THY TE aToTinoW ovdéy AO 7H AVTLKPUS 
Sounrelav éemibépew A€yovTes, Kal THS EXevOEpias em’ avTiAIYeL 
mapakanovvtes TO €Ovos. He then speaks of the success of 
Judas’s efforts, and his formation of a sect, which Josephus 
puts on a par with those of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes. TH d€ terdptn Tov pirocodidv 0 Tadtnaios 
Tlovdas ayeuov catéotn. (Ibid. § 6.) 


Note (123), p. 205. 

De Bell. Jud. ti. 17, § 8. The followers of Theudas “ were 
scattered and brought to nought” (Acts v. 36), but those of 
Judas the Galilean “were dispersed.” (Ibid. verse 37.) It is 
in exact accordance with this distinction that the latter re- 
appear In the Jewish war, while of the former we hear nothing. 

See Dean Alford’s note ad loc. 


Note (124), p. 206. 
Antiq. Jud. xx. 5, § 1. 
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Nore (125), p. 206. 


ia. xvil. 10,§4; "Ev tovt@ O€ cai étepa HvpLa GopvBav 
eyopweva tiv lovdaiay eee TONABY TOAAAYX OTE 
KaT otxeiwy édXmidas Kepd@v Kab “lovdaiwy éyOpas él TO ToNe- 
pety @pynuévon. 


Note (126), p. 206. 


De Bell. Jud. ii. 18, § 5; Meifove 58 ravrns mrAnyq "lovdat- 
f Ss wy, ya I \ 
ous exdxwoey Aiyirrtuos Yrevdorrpodytns. Llaparyevopevos yap 
eis THY Yopay, avOpwrros yons, Kal TpodyTov miatw embeds 
EAUT®, Tepl TpLopuplous ev aOpoiler TOV HraTnucvev. Tlepta- 
yayev o€ abTovs éx THS Epnuias cis TO EXat@y KaXovpEVOY pos, 
3 an 57 5 3 ue / a yy \ 
exeiUev oios Te Hv els ‘lepocohupa TrapenOeiy BidlecOar, cat Kpa- 
Thaas THS TE Pwpaixis ppoupas Kal Tod Sipuov Tupavvely, YPa- 
pevos Tois cuverotrecovat Sopudopas. Dedver dé avtod THv op- 
pay CANE, bravTiacas peta TOV ‘Pwpaixdy omATOV, Kal Tas 
0 Onpos cuvedypbato TAS amiVNnsS BoTE TUUBOAs yevomévns TOV 
\ ae A A ys ed / A Ni \ 
pev Avyurrriov duyeiv pet’ ortyov, SiapGaphvar Sé Kat Goypn- 
Onva, TAELTTOVS TOV OLY AVT@ TO Oé NotTrOY TAHOOS oKEOa- 
obey emt tH éEavTov Exactov diadabeiv. Compare Antig. Jud. 
xx..0, § 6. 


Not (127), p. 206. 


‘In the parallel passage of the Antiquities (1. s. ¢.), Josephus 
says, that Felix slew 400 and captured 200 of the Egyptian’s 
followers. If he had really estimated their whole number 
at 30,000, he would scarcely have said, that “very many 
(wAcioro) were killed or taken prisoners,” when the loss 
in both ways was no more than 600 men. It has been 
sagaciously conjectured that the reading tpsopupiovs should 
be replaced by tetpaxicyidiovs, having arisen from the ready 
confusion of A with 6, or A with A. (Lardner, Credibility, 
vol. i. p. 227.) 


Note (128), p. 207. 
Ant. Jud. xx. 2. § 6. Compare Dio Cassius, lx. pp. 671, 
672; Tacit. Ann. xu. 48; Sueton. Vet. Claud. §18. Eusebius 
mentions a famine a Greece during the same reign. 


(Chronica, pars ii. p. 378, ed. Mai.) Josephus calls the 
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famine in Judea, to which he refers, tov wéyav Ayuov. (Ant. 
Jud. xx. 5. § 2.) 


NotE (129), p. 208. 
Alford, Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 53. 


Nore (130), p. 208. 
See an article “on the Bible and Josephus,” in the Journal 
of Sacred Interature for October 1850. 
NotE (131), p. 209. 


St. Ambrose, Comment. in Psalm. exviii. § 37. (Opera, 
vol. i. p. 1206.) 


NoTE (132), p. 209. 
Ibid. Hxplic. Luc. x. § 171. (Opera, vol. i. p. 1542.) 


Note (133), p. 209. 
Ireneus, Advers. Heres. 11.1; (Opera, vol. u. p. 6.) 
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LECTURE VIII. 


Nore (1), p. 211. 


Or all our writers on the Evidences, Lardner is the only 
one who appears to be at all duly impressed with a feeling 
of the value of Christian witnesses. He devotes nearly two 
volumes to the accumulation of their testimonies. (See his 
Credibility, vols. 1. 1. and iii.) Paley does not make any use 
of Christian writers to prove the facts of Christianity ; he only 
cites them as witnesses to the early existence and repute of 
our Historical Scriptures. Butler in a general way refers to 
the evidence of the “ first converts” (Analogy, part u. ch. 7, 
p- 291); but omits to enlarge on the point. And this is the 
general spirit of our Apologists. 


Nors (2), p. 211. 


So Celsus (ap. Origen. Contr. Cels. ii. 44.) Strauss en- 
deayours to diminish the authority of the Apostles and 
first preachers of Christianity, by contrasting the darkness 
of Galilee and Judea with the enlightenment of “highly 
civilized Greece and Rome.” (Leben Jesu, § 13, sub fin. ; 
vol. i. p. 64, E. T.) 


Norte (3), p. 218. | 
Stromata, u. pp. 464, 489, 490; v. p. 677; vi p. 770. 
Clement believes the writer to be the companion of St, 
Paul. (See Strom. ii. p. 489; Ob pos def mrEoveV OYyor, 
Tapabeweve paptuv Tov "AmootontKov BapvafBay o bé 
Tov EBdounKovta HY, Kal cuvepyos TOD Llavrov. He then 
quotes from the extant Epistle.) 


Note (4), p. 213. 
Contra Celsum, i. § 63; p. 378, B.; De Princip. ui. 2. § 4; 
p. 140, E. 
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Nore (5), p. 213. 


Professor Norton assigns the Epistle of Barnabas to “ the 
middle of the second century” (Genuwineness of the Gospels, 
vol. i. p. 347) ; but on very insufficient evidence. Lardner 
gives A. D. 71 or 72 as the probable date of its composition 
(Credibility, vol. i. p. 285.) 

M. Bunsen, while rejecting the view that it was written by 
the companion of St. Paul, puts its composition “ about 15 
years before that of the Gospel of St. John,” or some time 
before the close of the first century. (ippolytus and his Age, 
vol. 1. p. 54.) 

The genuineness of the Epistle has been well defended by 
Dr. Lee, who thoroughly exposes the common fallacy, that, if 
the work of the Apostle, it must have formed a portion of 
Canonical Scripture. (See his Lectures on the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, Appendix EH. pp. 472-477.) 


Note (6), p. 213. 


See the subjoined passages—Ilépas yé tov duddoK@v Tov 
"lopanr, Kal ToLad Ta TépaTa Kal ONMELA TOLWD, exnpvee, 
WW Ls 4 b) / “O de \ a) / "A / 
Kal uTrepnyanncev avtov. “Ore bE TOds tStous AToaTOAOUS, 
\ J y Ogee) I > nan 9 f 
TOUS MEANOVTAS KNPVTTEW TO EvAayyYédLOV avTOD, €EEENEEATO,... 
ToTe épavépwoev éavTov viov Meod eivat. (§ 5; p. 15.) Ot 6é 
pavtivovtes mraides, evayyediGopevor Huiv THY aperw TAY apap- 
TLOV, Kal TOV ayVicmoV THS Kapdias, ois EdwKe ToD Evaryryediou 
Thy e€ovolav, otal SEKadVO, cis papTUpLoy TOV PUAWY, OTL Oe- 
- Kadvo ai dural tod "Iopanr. (§ 8; p. 25.) Advros OéAncev 
oUTM mabciv...réyer yap 0 mpodyTevwv er avT@... iOov, TE 
...Aeyes yap o mpodyn Bites , TE 
Oetkd Lov TOV VOTO Eis MATTLYAS, TAS TLAaYOVAS Els 
patiopata. (§5; p.16.) "Owovta: aitov rote TH Hpépa 
TOV TOOHnpH EXOVTA TOV KOKKLVOV TEepl THY CapKa, Kal 
épovow" Ovy ovTos éoTW Ov TOTE Nueis, Eo TAVPMOAapmeED EE- 
ovlevnoayTes, Kal KaTaxevTncavTes, Kal éumalEavtes. (§7; 
sp. 24.) “O vids Tod Oeot erraber, iva 7 TAY) avTov Cworroimon 
HAS ...aNAa Kal oTAVPwOEls EroTileTo GEEL Kal KOA. 
(§ 7; pp. 20, 21.) Kat rdw Moos trovet tirov Tod “Incod: 
e/ a > \ Lal \ > \ lol A / > 
Ore Set avTov Taleiv Kal avtov CwoTroihoa, Ov S0oEwoLY aTro- 
Awrexevat. (§ 12; p. 39.) Th ody rN€yer wad 0 tpodyTys ; 
TEPLETYVE ME TVVAYWYN ToVNpPEvoMevwV’ EKXUKAWA EY [LE WOTTED [LE- 
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Aico Knpiov’ Kal éTL TOV tmaTLapOoV pov EBaXov KAN 
pov. Ky capki obv avtov wérdovtos pavepotoba Kai Tacyev, 
mpoepavepodto To maQos. (§ 6; p. 18.) Ad Kab dryopev thy 
HEpav THV OYySonV Els eUppocvYyy, év 7 Kalo Incods avécty 
é€K veKpo@V Kal dhavepwolels avEBN Ets TOUS OUPAaVOds. 
(§ 15; p. 48.) 

Note (7), p. 213. 


Lardner, Credibility, vol.i. p. 289 et seq.; Burton, Eccles. 
History, vol. 1. pp. 342, 343; Norton, Genwineness, &e. vol. i. 
pp. 336-338 ; Bunsen, Hippolytus, vol. i. pp. 44-47; Jacob- 
son, Prefat. ad S. Clem. Hp. p. x-xvil., prefixed to his 
Patres Apostolict, 


NoTE (8), p. 214. 


The followmg are the passages to which reference is 
made in the text: "E£ avrTov (sc. tod “lax@B8) o Kuptos “Inoods 
To Kata odpKa. (§ 32; p. 114.) To oxjartpovtis peya- 
Awoatyns TOU Beco, o Kipwos yuav Xprotds “Incovs, ovk 
% 3 / b) / 3 Ni € f /? Uy 
nrlev ev KouTr@ adalovelas, ovde UTrepnpavias, Kaimwep SuVa- 
pevos, Gdra Tatrewoppovav. (§ 16; pp. 60, 62.) Ta raén- 
pata avtod jv mpo odbarpov tuov. (§ 2; p. 12.) Mddora 
peuvnuévos TOV AGyov ToD Kupiov ‘Incod, ods eAdAnoe b464- 
cKoY émtcixelay Kal pakpoOvplav. Obras yap eine’ 
"Erccire iva éhenOAte, adiete iva adheOn viv’ ws trovette, oUT@ 
momOnceras Uply' ws OidoTe, oUTWS SoOncETAL Div’ ws KpivETe, 
oUTws KpLOnceTaL Liv’ @S yYpnaTeved VE, oTWS KpHaTEVOncETAL 
buiv' @ wéeTp@ peTpEiTe, ev avT@ peTpnOnceTae vpiv. (§ 13; 

> / > \ @ la) 4 A \ io 
p. 92.) “Areviowpev eis TO aia Tov XptoTod, Kal idwpev 
@s €oTW Tiwovy TO Oc@ aiwa avTov, Ota THV HweTéepav co- 
Tnptiav éxxvOév. (§ 7; p. 34.) Ara thy aydany iy éoyev 
Tpos Huds TO atwa avTOD COwKEY UTEP HuUaY Inoov’s Xpe- 

\ c iy con > V a NEN / ELEN A 

otos 0 Kuptos nuav, ev Oehnpwate Mcod, kal THY capKa UTEP TIS 
N e lal \ \ \ e \ a a e A 
CAapKOS NUOV, Kat THY uyXnY UTrép TOV Wuyav nuav. (§ 49; 
\ UA b) Mi 7 gm \ d \ 
p- 178.) Tiv wéddoveav avactacw éceaOat, is THY GTapYXyY 
érroinaato Tov Kupiov juav Inootv Xpictov, éx vexp@v ava- 
otnoas. (§ 24; p. 98.) “E&eréuhOn 0 Xpiotds obv amo Tod 
@cov, Kai of “Amroctodot amo Tov Xptatod. (§ 42; p. 148.) 
Mera wAnpodgopias Ilvetpatos ‘Ayiou é&fnrOov [oi ’Arro- 
aToro.| evayyertbopevos THY Bactdelav TOU Bcov pérreEw Epxe- 
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c0a. Kata xyopas ody kal ToXrELS KNpVaTOVTES, KADE 
TTAaVOY Tas aTrapyas avTa@V, SoxiacavTes TO IIvetpmaTt, Ets 
émucKkomouvs Kal dtaxkovous (ibid. pp. 148, 150.) Aca &- 
Nov Kal POovoyv of wéytoTtou Kat StKatoTaToe oTUAOL COL- 
eyOnoav Kal éws Pavarov7ov. AdBwpev mpd oplarpav huav 
Tovs ayabovs "Amroctonous. “O Ilétpos dua SHrov adcxov ody 
4 >Q\ 7, > BS if, ¢ / / \ c 
eva ove 600, ANNA TAELOVAS UTHVEYKEV TOVOUS, Kal OUTW 
/ > / 3 V9 , / a a \ 
paptupnaas émropevOn eis TO OdetAOpevov TOTrov THs SoEns. Ava 
nA Sc A e Qn A id / ce / 
Cjrov Kat o IlavXos vuropovis BpaPetoy vrécyev, ETTAKLS 
Seana hopécas, duyadevbets, \LOaa Geis, eH pve yevo- 
pevos €v TE TH GVATOAH Kal év TH SUceEL, TO yevvaiov 
THS TWicTEewWS AUVTOD KAéos EXaBEV, SiKatocvvyny SLdadEas GOV 
TOV KOg MOV Kal éml TO Téppwa THS SUcEws EM@Y, Kal WapTU- 
pnoas ETL TAY HYOVMEVaY, K. T. r. (§ 5; pp. 24-28.) 


NoTE (9), p. 214. 


Ep. ad Cor. § 47; p. 168. “AvardBere tHv éemictodnv Tov 
/ 7 aA? 4 ca C.F b] 3 na n 
paxaplov Ilavxov Tov “AmrocroXov. Ts mpartov iptv ev apyf Tov 
evayyeniou éyparfev; em adnbelas rvevpaTiKas éTéoTElNev Upiv 
\ > la) NI A red J \ \ S, / 
Tepl avtTou Te Kat Knda te cat AmrodXdo, bia TO Kal TOTE Tpoc- 
Kroes Das TeTronoGat. Compare 1 Cor. i. 10-12. 


Norte (10), p. 214. 


See Burton’s Lcclesiastical History of the First Three 
Centuries, vol. i. pp. 197 and 357. 


Note (11), p. 214. 


Ibid. vol. ii. p. 28. Compare Pearson’s Disputatio de 
Anno quo S. Ignatius a Trajano Antiochie ad Bestias erat 
condemnatus (printed in Dr. Jacobson’s Patres Apostolic, 
vol. ii, pp. 524-529.) . Pearson places the Martyrdom in 
A.D. 116; M. Bunsen in A. pv. 115. (Hippolytus and hs 
Age, vol. i. p. 89.) 

Note (12), p. 215. 

Two of these Epistles are addressed to St. John, and the 
third to the Virgin Mary. They exist in several MSS., and 
were printed at Paris as early as A. D. 1495. Burton says of 
them, “Two Epistles to St. John and one to the Virgin Mary, 
which only exist in Latin, do not deserve even to be men- 
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tioned.” (Hceles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 29, note.) So far as I know, 
they are not now defended by any one. 


Norn (13), p. 215. 


Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. pp. 314, 315; Burton, Hccles. 
Mist. vol. ui. pp. 29, 30; Schréckh, Christl, Kirch. Geschichte, 
vol. ii. p. 341 et seq.; Neander, Geschichte der Christl. Re- 
— ligion, vol. 1. p. 1140; Kiste in Illgen’s Zeitschrift fiir histo- 
resche Theologie, II. ii. pp. 47-90; Jacobson, Patres Apostolict, 
vol. ui. pp. 262-470; Hefele, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, 
ord edition, Prolegomena, p. lvii. 


Notes (14), p. 215. 


Kuseb. Hist. Hecles. ii. 36; Hieronym. De Viris Illustr. 
e. xvi. (Op. vol. i. p. 841, ed. Vallars.) The brief account 
given in the text of a very complicated matter, requires a few 
words of elucidation, and perhaps, to some extent, of correc- 
tion. The twelve Epistles in their longer form exist both in 
Greek, and in an ancient Latin version. Eleven Epistles 
out of the twelve are found in a second Latin version, like- 
wise ancient ; which presents numerous important variations 
from the other, and is in general considerably shorter. Of 
these eleven Epistles, the first seven, and a fragment of 
the eighth, were found in Greek in the famous Medicean 
manuscript, which evidently gave the original text of the 
shorter Latin translation. The seven (complete) Epistles 
of the Medicean MS. are nearly, but not quite, identical 
with the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome. 
They consist, that is, of six out of the seven (viz. the Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Philadelphians, 
Smyrneans, and Polycarp), together with a letter to a 
Christian woman, Maria Cassobolita; and there is also in the 
MS. a fragment of the Epistle to the Tarsians. The Epistle 
to the Romans, which is placed at the end of the shorter 
Latin recension, is not in the Medicean MS.; but this is 
explained by the fact that that MS. is a fragment. As it 
observes the exact order of the shorter Latin version, and 
seems to be the text—only somewhat corrupt—from which 
that version was made, we may conclude, that it contained 
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originally the same eleven letters. Thus we cannot base any 
argument on the identity of the Eusebian and Medicean 
Epistles. It is not an exact identity; and the approach to 
identity is perhaps an accident. 


Note (15), p. 215. 


See Dr. Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum, Introduction, pp. 
xxxiv-lxxxvii.; Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age, vol. i. 
pp. 98-108. 

Note (16), p. 216. 


See Dr. Jacobson’s Preface to the third edition of his 
Patres Apostolict, p. liv.; Hefele’s Prolegomena, 1. s. c.; Pro- 
fessor Hussey’s University Sermons, Preface, pp. xili-xxxix. ; 
Uhlhorn in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie, 
xv. p. 247 et seq.; and Canon Wordsworth in the English 
Review, No. viii. p. 8309 et seq. The shorter Greek recen- 
sion is also regarded as genuine by the present Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 


Note (17), p. 216. 

The subjoined are the most important of the Ignatian 
testimonies to the facts of Christianity: Suvépyerbe ev pid 
mlote, Kai ev Inood Xpictd, TO KATA TAapKa EK YEVOUS 
AaBis, Té vid avOperov Kai vid Oeod. (Hp. ad Eph. xx. 
p- 802.) ‘O yap Geds jydv “Incovs 0 Xpiotos ExvodopHOy 
tao Maptas, Kat’ oixovopiav Geod, éx oméppatos pev AaBis, 
Ilvetpatos dé ‘Ayilou' bs éyervi On, cai €Ramrtic Oy, K.T.X. 
(Ibid. xvii. pp. 296-298.) "Erabey tov apxovta Tov ai@vos 
Tovtou 7 TapOevia Mapias, Kalo TOKETOS AUTOD, Kal 0 Odva- 
tos ToD Kuplov, tpia pvotipia xpavyns. (Ibid. xix. p. 298.) 
Ids obv ehavep@On Tois aidow; “ActHp év ovpave@ éXap- 
wey umép Tavtas-Tovs aatépas, Kal TO POs avTOv 
avexharntov nv, Kat Eevicwov Twapetyey 7 KawvoTns avTod. 
(Ibid. xix. p. 300.) Tov Kupsov nudv...... ryeryevnévov 
arnbas é« tapbévov, BeBamticpévov v7ro "lwavvoy, 
iva TANPOON Taca Stxatoctyyn UT adTod, adnOas 
émt TIlovtiov Ilstratov nat “Hpddov tetpapxov 
KaOnrwméevov vmrép nudv év capki. (Hp. ad Smyrn. 
i. p. 416.) Kal. rovs mpopyras dyarapev, Sua TO Kal 
avuTovs €ls TO EvayyéALoy KaTNYyyeAKéval, Kal Eels avTOV 
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enrivew, Kal aVTOV avameve’ ev @ Kab TIaTEVCaYTES ow@OncaY 
ev €voTntt Inood Xpiotod, dvtes d&tayarntor Kat dfvobatpacro. 
ayo, oo “Inootd Xpictov memapTupynMméevol, kK. T. ru 
(Ep. ad Philadelph. v. pp. 394-396.) Ava rodto ptpov 
éXNaBev emi THS KEharHs avTov o Kiptos, wa mvén TH 
exkdnoia adapciav. \(Kp. ad Kphes. xvii. p. 296.) ’AdnOas - 
évradev @s Kalb ANNOAs avéertnaev EauTov. (Lp. ad Smyrn. 
i. p. 418.) Myers caBBarifovtes, adda Kata Kupraniy Conv 
Covres, €v 4 Kal 7 Son nua@v avéterrev Ov avtod. (Hp. 
ad Magnes. ix. p. 824.) Ot mpodfrar ws bvddcKadrov avtov 
MpoceooKkouy’ Kal dia TOUTO dy SiKalws avéewevoV, TAPOV HY€l- 
pev autovs é€x vexporp. (Ibid. 1.s.¢.) "Eyo yap Kal pera 
THY avactacw év capkl avTov oda Kal TicTevw dvTa. Kai Te 
mpos Tous wept Ilétpov 7rXOev, Ep advTous, AdBerTe, 
nrapnoarté me, Kal Were, OTL OVK cit OaLLovioY ao@paToV. 
Kal ed0vs5 avtod Hrvpavto, Kat ériotevoav. (Hp. ad Smyrn. 
ii1.p.420.) Mera 6é tiv dvdotacw cvvédayerv avTots Kat 
cuvétev ws capkicos. (Ibid. 1s. ¢.) ‘“Yaordynte TO éerri- 
TKOTM KA’ GXANAOLS, WS "Inoods Xpioros TO TaTpl KaTA oapKa, 
kat of AméotoXot T@ Xptot@ Kat T@ Larpi cai To Lver- 
pati. (Hp. ad Magnes. xiii. p. 328.) “Avayxatov ody éotw 

. UrotdcaccOar TH TpesBuTEepiw, WS TOLS ATOTTONOLS. 
(Hp. ad Trall. i. p. 334.) Oty ws Ilétos cat Watnros 
dtatdcoopat viv’ éxetvot aTOcTOXNOL, eyo KaTaKpLTOS. 


(Hp. ad Rom. iv. p. 368.) 


Nore (18), p. 216. 


See Dr. Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum, pp. 227-251; and 
M. Bunsen’s Aippolytus, vol. i. pp. 92-98. 


Note (19), p. 217. 


See Jacobson’s Patres Apostolict, vol. ii. pp. 484-512. This 
work is admitted to be genuine, even by M. Bunsen. ( Hip- 
polytus, vol. i. pp, 223-227.) 


Note (20), p. 217. 


See especially the following passages: Acdxovor . . . 7opeu- 
t \ \ 3 / nq / aA 3 i / 
Omevot KaTa THY adnOeLay TOV Kupiov, Os éyéveTo StdKovoOsS 
mavtav. (§5; p. 494.) Mynupvevovtes S€ wv etrrev 0 Kupios 
2F 
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Sud8daKnov, My Kkpivete, tva wn KplOqte adpiete, kat 
rheby Hptyr érecite, va érenOAre év @ we p 
apeOnoeTal VUMLY € : NONTE EV @ METPM LETPELTE, 
al Weis 4 e 
AVTLLETPNONTETAL Div’ KaL OTL MaKapLoL Ol TTwYXOl, Kal ot Siw- 
Kopevor evexev OtKaLocvVyS, OTL avTaV éoTly 7 PBacirela Tod 
a A an 
@cod. (§ 2; pp. 488-490.) Xpucros “Incods, bs avnveyKev 
ra rn \ e / A aD , / b] \ \ / Acs 
HUOV TAS dmapTlas TO tOt@ copaTe él TO EdrOY' O5 
dpaptiav ovK éroincey, ov0é evpéOn Soros ev TA GTOMaTL avTOD 
GAnea Ov Huds, va Khowpev ev avTO, TaVTA UTépetve. (§8; 
x xX \ ig fa! \ Vi lal al 3 
p- 502.) “Os av pn oporoyh To paptuploy TOU aTavpod, &K 
Tov SuaBorov éorl. (§ 7; p. 500.) Tov Kuipsov judy *Incodv 
Xpio ror, os bréwewev UmEp TOV auapTiov Hudv Ews Oavatou 
KaTayTnoa ov HyEerpev 0 Oeos, AwWoas Tas wWdivas TOD Adov. 
(§ 1; p. 486.) Tustevoavres ets tov éyelpavta tov Kupsov 
e A 9 lal \ 3 / \ / > A / \ 
nov Inoody Xpiotov éx véxpwv, Kal SovTa avT@ Soéav Kal 
eee: 5 a 5) n - rs A / 
Opovov éx« SeEvov advrod. (§ 2; p.486.) *O (sc. ré Kupie) 
2X > / ’ aN AN a meas t / f) Cae aN 
éay eVapEecTHTM@peV EV TO VUV ai@VL, aTroANoucOa Kal TOV MEA- 
ovta, Kaas UTET KETO NuLY EyEelpas Huds ex VEKPOY. 
(§ 5; p. 496.) Tlapaxanr® otv ravtas tpas...acKely Tacav 
e \ RY 5 3, 3 \ Payer oe. n 
UTOMOVHY, HV Kal LOeTE KAT GPOaNpOVs, ov Movoy ev TOIS 
paxaplots lyvatlw, cat Zroiwe@, cai ‘Povpo, adra kal év adrots 
tots €& bpav, kal €v avT@ ILavrX@® Kai Tots NOLTOLS aTO- 
CTONOLS TETLTMEVOUS STL OVTOL TAVTES OUK Eis KEVOY Edpapor, 
... kal OTL eis TOV OpEtNopevoy avTois TOTrOV eiol Tapa TO 
/ 5 \ L f 
Kupia, 6 cai ovvérradov. (§ 9; pp. 502-504.) To waxa- 
/ We De / UZ aA le 3 ¢ al \ / 
plov Kat évdoéav Tlavnov: Os yevomevos év viv KaTa TPO- 
n l > Y 20/7 > an \ Fm 
caTov Tav TOTE avOpaTrav, EdtdaEEev axpiBas Kat BeBaiws 
\ As / / & Ve ee \ ¢ lal 7 b] 
TOV Tepi aANOeElas NOYoV' Os Kab aTT@Y UutY Eypawev éTia- 


TOMES, Ks Tene) (Ho ps. Ao8)) 


Note (21), p. 217. 


See the Epistle of Irenzeus to Florinus, preserved in Euse- 
bius’s Heclesiastical History (v. 20; vol. i. pp. 359-360.) ;—Aé 
ex Taldov walhnoers cvvaiEovoa TH uy EvodvTat avTH, WOTE [LE 
dvvacGar elev Kai Tov TorTrov év @ KaOefomwevos SiedeyeTO 6 
paxaptos llodkvKaprros, Kai Tas Tpoddous avTOU Kal Tas EiadbdoUs, 
Kal TOV YapaKTHpa Tov Biov, Kal THY TOD T@maTos (déay, Kad TAS 
diané&els As errovetto Tpds TO TWAHOOS, Kal THY KaTA lwdvvoU 
TUVAVATT POPNY WS ATHYYEARE, KALTNHV META TOV AOLTOV 
T@V EWPAKOTWY TOV KUpLoV Kal ws aTE“YNMOVEVE TOS AO- 
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yous avTav, Kal Tept Tov Kuplov tiva Hv & map éxelvov aKnkder, 
Kab TEL TOV OVVAMEWDV AUTON, WS TAPA TOV AVTOTTaV THs 
Swhs Tov Noyou TrapetAnpas o LlodvKaptros aryyyedre TAVTA 
TULP@VA TALS ypahats. 


Note (22), p. 217. 
Kuseb. Hist. Hecles. iii. 3; vol. i. p. 147; Hieronym. De 
_ Veris Iilustr. x. p. 831. ed. Vallars. Compare Grigen, Ad 
fiom. xvi. 13. 


Note (23 ), p. 217. 

See the “Canon” published by Muratori in his Antiquitates 
Ltalie Medi Avi,’ where the writer (Hegesippus ?) says, that 
“the book of the Shepherd was written very lately, in our 
own times, by Hermas, while his brother Pius presided over 
the Roman Church as bishop.” And compare Burton, Eccles. 
_ Hist. vol. ii. p. 104; Alford, Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 441; 
Bunsen, Hippolytus, vol. 1. p. 184; and Norton, Genuineness of 
the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 341, 342. 


Note (24), p. 218. 


Hermas mentions the mission of the Apostles—“ Tales sunt 
qui crediderunt Apostolis, guos misit Dominus in totum orbem 
predicare” (Past. wm. 9, § 25; p. 122.) Their travels 
throughout the world—“ Hi duodecim montes quos vides, duo- 
decim sunt gentes gue totum obtinent orbem. Preedicatus est 
ergo in eis Filius Dei, per eos quos upse ad allos misit.” (Ibid. 
§ 17; p, 120.) Their sufferings are indicated in the following 

_ passage—*“ Dico ei: Domine, vellem scire que sustinuerant. 
Audi, inquit; feras bestias, flagella, carceres, cruces, causa no- 
minis ejus.” (Ibid. 1. 3, § 2; p. 78.) 


NoTtE (25), p. 218. 
See Burton’s Hecles. Hist. vol. ui. p. 73, and p. 496. 


Nove (26), p. 218. 

Ap. Husab. Hist. Eccles. iv. 3; vol. i. p. 230; —Tod de 
Lwrhnpos nuav ra épya del maphy' adnOn yap hv: ot Oeparrev- 
Oévres, 01 avacravres ex vexp@r, ol ovK wPOnaav povov Depa- 

v Vol. iii. pp. 853, 854. . 
7a ie 
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TEVOMEVOL, KAL AVLOTAMLEVOL, AANA Kal AEl TrAPOVTES* OVSE EmrLON- 
a / an Qn 5 
MOvVTOS OVoY TOD LwTHpos, AANA Kal aTradNayévTOS, Hoav ert 
\ 
Xpovoy iKavoV, WATE Kai ELS TOUS NMETEPOUS YpOVOUS 
TLVeS AVTOAV APiLKOVTO. 
Note (27), p. 218. 


Burton, Hecles. Hist. vol. ii. p.111; Norton (Genuwineness of 
the Gospels, vol. 1. p. 126) says A.D. 150. So the Benedictine 
Editors. Bunsen and others date it eleven years earlier, A. D. 
139. (See AHippolytus and his Age, vol. i. p. 218. Compare- 
Bishop Kaye, Account of the Writings and Opinions of Justin 
Martyr, pp. 11,12; who however declines to decide between 
the earlier and the later date.) 


Nore (28), p. 219. 


Burton, /. H. vol. ui. pp. 128, 129. According to its title, 
the second Apology was addressed to the Senate only (apods 
TV ~Papatiwy abvyxdyTov); but it contains expressions which 
imply that it was addressed to an emperor, and Eusebius tells 
us that it was actually offered to M. Aurelius. 


Nore (29), p. 219. 
Kaye, Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, ch. 1. p. 3. 


Note (30), p. 219. 


Paley, Evidences, part 1. ch. vu. p. 75. Professor Norton 
remarks—“ From these works of Justin might be extracted_a 
brief account of the life and doctrine of Christ, corresponding 
with that contained in the Gospels, and corresponding to such 
a degree, both in matter and words, that almost every quota- 
tion and reference may be readily assigned to its proper place 
in one or other of the Gospels. 

Norte (31), p. 220. 

The following are among the most important of Justin’s 
testimonies :— 

1. “Iwond dé, 0 tHv Maplav weyvnotevpévos, Bovdnbels mpo- 
Tepov exBarely THY pynoTHY avT@e Mapa, voulSov éeyxupovety 
avTny €k cvvovalas avdpos, TovTéaTlv amo Topvelas, 80 opdma- 
TOS, KEKEAEVTTO [41 EKBaeElv THY YUVAatKA aUTOD, EtTOVTOS AUTO 
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TOU dhavéevTos ayyérou Ste éx vevparos “Aylouv 6 éyes Kata ya- 
aTpos €ate hoBnleis ody ovK ExBEBANKEY aVTHV, AXA aTroYpa- 
nan ny b) nr) fp iv / 3 \ / 3 / 
gis ovTns ev TH lovdaia Tote mpwrns émt Kupnviov, avehnrvder 
amo Nagaper, eva @xet, cis BnOrecu, bev Hv, aroypawrac Gas: 
aTO yap THS KATOLKOVENS THY yiV éexelvnv Hurts lovda TO yévos 
qv. Kat avtos dua 77 Mapia xereveras e&erOetv eis Airyurrtor, 
Kal eivat éxel dua TO Traloio, aypis av avTots dTroKahvPOn éerav- 
erOety eis tHV lovdatayvy. Vevvndévtos dé tote Tov Tatdiou év 
BnOrcép, érresdn “lwond ove ciyey ev TH Kon éxelvyn Tov KaTa- 
Avoal, ev O€ oTNAAlwm TLL cLVEyYUS THS Kons KaTéXUTE: Kal 
TOTE avT@Y dvTwY Exel, ETeTOKEL 7) Mapla Tov Xptotov, Kal ev 
iy SEEN 3 f ee bs if j b) NE) / / 
hatvn avtov eteGeixer: O7rov édovTes ot amo ApaBSias paryot 
A 5 of sO ehic / Aa) l \ > \ 
evpov avTov... Kai o “Hpwdns, mx) érraveMOovtav mpos avrov 
lal > Ne, / / e b ip b) \ A 3 \ 
Trav amo ApaBias payor, ws nElwoev adtovs Troumoat, adda 

N \ i b an 2) sf: € aA D) \ / ba ra 
KATA TA KeNevoVEVTA avTois SL AANNS OOod Els THY YOpay avTov 
aTradnrayevtav, Kar ToD ‘lwond dua 7h Mapia cai 76 Tradla, as 

\ b) a 5) / of 3 / >) sf b) 
Kal avTots amoKeKadAuTTO, Hon e&eAGovT@Y eis AiryuTrrov, ov ryt- 
YOCKOV TOV Taloa Ov EAndvVOELCAY TpoTKUVHTAaL OF pwayol, TaV- 

e nn \\ a \ Dy) VA S/- 5) an 
TAS ATAAS TOvS Tratoas Tovs év BnOrAcéw éxéXevoev avatpeOnvat. 
(Dialog. cum Tryphon. § 73; p. 175.) 

2. Havoacba ee [tas Ovoias| cata tiv Tod Ilatpos Bov- 
AnV, cis TOV Sta THS amo TOU yévous TOV “ABpadp, Kal hurijs 
Tovda, cat AaBid tapbévov yevunbévta viov ToD Geod Xpucrov. 
(Ibid. § 43; p. 139.) 

3. Avvapis Qcod erreModoa TH TapOévm émrecklacey avTny, 
Kal KvopopHiaat TrapVévov ovcay TeTroinke, Kal 0 aTooTaNEls 6é 
Tpos avuTnv THY TapUévoy KaT éKElVO TOV KaLpOD ayyEdos cod, 
ernyyedicato avTh civ, ldov cvdAdpyn ev yaotpi é« Lyvev- 

€ / \ I e\ \ GN ¢€ / Q Vi \ 
patos ‘Ayiov, kat TéEN vidv, Kal vids “Trpiotou KX\nOyjcetat, Kal 
Kanéoets TO Ovoya avTod ‘Incovy: avTos yap cece TOY NadY av- 
TOU ato TOV auapTiov avTav. (Apolog. 1.§ 13; p. 64.) 
4. Kal o Tpidav, 20 yap wporoyjcas nui, ébn, ote car 
J \ \ of \ N \ \ / J 
TepleTUNON, KaL TA ada TA VOULpa TA Ova Maocews SiatayOevTa 
epurake. Kayo amexpwapnv; “Qporoynod te kal ouoroyo. 
(Dial. cum Tryphon. § 67; p. 164.) 

5. Kal yap obtos 0 Bactreds “Hpaddns, wabov amd TOV mpeo- 
Burépwv Tod aod Lwov, TOTE EAXDoVT@Y TpPdS avTOY THY ATO 
"ApaBias pdyeov, Kat elrovtwy €& aotépos ToD év TO ovpav@e 
pavevtos eyvwxévar OTL Bacinevs yeyévntar ev TH KOPA vor, 
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Kat HNOouev TpocKvyjcat avtov. Kai év BynOretu tov mpecBvu- 
Tépwv ElTOVTaY, OTL YéypaTrTaL Ev TH TpopHTy ovTas, Kat ad, 
ByOrcéu, x. tT. r%. Tar ard ’ApaBias otv udyov éXOovtav eis 
By Orcep, Kal mpooxuvyodvTev To Traldlov, Kal mpoonveyKavTov 
avT® OHpa, ¥Ypvoor, Kal NiBavoy, Kat opipvay, red KAT aTro- 
Kaduypw ... éxedevoecay un érravedOety mpds tov “Hpwdnv. 
(Ibid. § 78; pp. 174, 175.) 

6. Kaxet (se. év Aiytart@) joav amedOovtes [0 “laond kat } 
Mapia| dypus av améCavev 0 amoxteivas Ta év BnOXeéu tradla 
‘“Hpwdns, cat “ApyéXaos abtov duedéEato. (Ib. § 103; p. 198.) 

7.. ‘Os 6€ Kat Ajoew EwEedre TOs GANovS avOp@Trovs yevvy- 
Qeis 0 Xpiatos axpis avdpwOh, Orrep Kat yéyovev, axovoate TOV 
mpoetpnuevov eis TovTO. (Apolog.1. § 89; p. 65.) 

8. “ENOovtos Tod "Incod ért tov “lopddvnv, Kat vopsfopévov 
"Two Tod TEKTOVOS Viod UTapKEW ... Kal TEXTOVOS VomLbopmEevoU, 
TAVTA Yap TA TEKTOVLKA Epya eipyakeTo ev dvOpaTroLs OV, ApoTpa 
Kat Cuya, kK. Tr. (Dial. cum Tryphon. § 88; p. 186.) ; 

9. Kat rote éXOovtos tod “Inood emi tov “lopddvnv trotamor, 
évOa 6 “lwavns éBamrife, KateNOovtos Tod “Incod éri To bdwp, 
kab TUp avynd0n év td "lopddvy, kal avadvyTos avTov amo Tov 
vdaTos, ws Tepiotepayv TO” Ayvov IIvedua érurthvas én’ avrov 
éyparrav ot atroaTtonNo avTtod. (Ibid. § 88; pp. 185, 186.) 

10. "Iwdvvov yap Kabefouévou eri tod "lopddvov, Kat knpio- 
covtos BdmTicpa petavoias, Kal Covny Seppatiny Kat evdupa 
ard TPLY@Y KaLHAOV Movov hopodyTos, Kal undev ao OiovTos TARY 
axpidas Kat médt aypLov, of dvOpwrror UTEAapPavov avTov Eivat 
Tov Xpsotov. Ipods ovs Kat avtos Boa, OvK etus 0 Xpioros, 
arAa gov Bowvras: H&ev yap o iayuporEpos Lov, OU OUK Eiput 
ixavos Ta UTodnuata Bactdcat. (Ibid. |. s. c. p. 186.) 

11. “Ore yap dvOpwrros yéyovev | 0 Xpictos |, tpooHdOev ad’T@ 
0 &4aBoXos, TovTer tiv 7 Svvamus exelvn 1) Kal Opis KEKANMEVN Kal 
Laravas, Teipadlwv avrov, Nat aywvilowevos KataBanrely, dua TO 
aévobv Tpockuvncat avTov. ‘O dé adbtov KaTédXvae Kal KaTéBaner, 
enéyEas Ort Trovnpos éoT, Tapa THY ypadiy aELOv TpocKvvetc Oat 
@s Ocods, aTooTaTns THS TOV Ocod yvopns yeyevnwévos. *Arro- 
Kpivetat yap avt@, Véypamtat, Kipsov tov cov. mpooKuvy- 
TELS, Kal AUTO Lovm AaTpevoers. (Ibid. § 125; p. 218.) 

12. "Oru Sé Kat Ocpatrevoew Tadaas vooous, Kal VEKPOUS aVeE- 
yepety 0 nueTEpos Xpiatos mpoednrevOn, axovoaTe TOV NEdEey[LE- 
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vov éo7t S¢ radta: TH Tapovola abTov dnrelrat ywdos os éda- 
dos, Kal Tpavn EcTal yAOooa Loyihddov Tuddol avaBréovst, 
Kat Netrpol Ka0aptoOjoovTal, Kal VéKpoL avacTHCOVTAaL Kal Trept- 
matnoovol. “Ort 0¢ TadTa éroincer, éx Tov emt Llovtiov Iina- 
Tov yevomevov dxtrov pabeiv SvvacGe. (Apolog.i. § 48; p.72.) 

13. Kai é« tovtay tov “Incoty Tov pet adTov yevnoopévov 
Tpoyvootny éemiotapc0a, Kal €€ ddAwv € TOMY @Y TpoEtire 
yeunoec0ar Tols miaTEevovot Kal opmodoyovcLW avTov Xpiorov. 
Kat yap & Tdoxyopey TdvTa avatpobsevor bd THY olKELo”, 
mpoctirey Huy pwéedrew yevéc0at, wate KaTa pndéva TPOTTOY 
emuanyryovy avtovd Aoyov daiverOa. (Dial. cum Tryphon. 
§ 35; p. 133.) - 

14. Kai yap viov Geod Xpiotov Kata tHv Tod Ilatpds avrod 
amoKaduyw émiyvovta avtov va TV palyToV avToD Yiwova 
mporepov KaNovpevoy, erravouace Llérpov. (Ib. § 100; p. 195.) 

15. To petovopaxévar adrov Ulétpov éva tay aTrocTOAwY ... 
peTa TOU Kal aANous SvO AdeAgovs viors ZeVedaiov dvTas peTo- 
vouaKevat ovopuate Tov Boavepyés, 6 eotw viol BpovTis, onwav- 
TLiKOY HY TOU avTov éxetvoy eivat. Ibid. § 106; p. 201.) 

16. Tl@d0s tes dvou eloTHKer Ev Til Elodd@ KOUNS TPOS Ap- 
méNov Sedemevos, Ov exéXevoey ayayely a’Ta TOTE TOUS YvITpL- 
jrous avTov, Kal axGévtos emuBas ExadOice, Kai cicednrvOev eis 
‘TepoodAupa. (Apolog. i. § 382; p. 63.) 

17. O¢ amdotonot ev ToIs yevomévors UT’ abTav aTropynjover- 
pacw, a KadElTaL evayyéa, OUTws TapédwKay évTeTaOat av- 
Tots TOV Incovv AaBovTa apTov, evyaptoTnoavTa elrety TodTO 
TOUeLTE Eis THY aVaUYHoW fov' TOUTéGTL TO THMLAa jov' Kal TO 
TOTHPLOV Omolws AaBovTa Kal elyaploTHoaVTa elmely Toro 
€OTL aia pov’ Kal povots avTols weTadodvat. (Ibid. § 66; p. 83.) 

18. TH nuépa Hrep Eweddre ctavpotcbau, Tpels TOV wabntov 
avToU TaparaBav eis TO 6pos TO NEeyouevoy ’EXaidy, Tapaxel- 
pevov evOvs TO vad TH ev ‘lepovoarim, nixyero Aéyor: I dzep, 
el OvvaToy éoTl, TapeNOéTwW TO TOTHPLOV TOUTO am emwovd' Kab 
peTa TOUTO Eevyopmevos Aéyet, Mi) ws eyo BotrAomat, GAN ws ov 
Gerais (Dial. cum Tryphon. § 99; p. 194.) 

19. ‘H tod ioxupod abrod oyou Sivapts... émoynv oye... 
olynoavros avTod Kat pnKére eri Lovtiov Ilindtov droxpivac- 
Oar pmdev pndevi Povropévov. (Ibid. § 102; p. 197.) 

20. “Hpwdov dé tov “Apxédraoy diadeEapévov, XaBdvrTos Thy 
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eEovolav Thy atroveunGeicay aite, & Kal lindros yapilopevos 
dedeuévoy Tov “Incodv ereurbe. x. Tr. (Ibid. § 103; p. 198; 
compare Apolog. i. § 40; p. 67, C.) 

21. “Incods b€ Xpiotos éEeraOn Tas yeipas, cravpwhels irrd 
Tov “lovdaiwy...@s eimev 0 TpodyTns...7d dé "OpvEdy pov 
yelpas Kab Todas, €Enynols TOV EV TO CTAUP@® TayévT@Y ev Tals 
YEepot Kat Tols Troclv avTod Huwv Wy. Kai peta To cravpacat 
avTov, EBarov KAhpov él Tov iwaticpov avtod. (Apolog. 1. § 
30; p. 65; compare § 38; p. 66.) 

22. Mera oby To cravpwOjvar abrov, Kal ot yvepior avTod 
TAVTES aTéTTHTAY, apYnTduEevoL avTOV VaTEpov Oé, EK VEKPOV 
avarTaVvTos, Kat OopGEévTos adTois, Kal Tals TpopyTelats EvTUYeElV, 
ev ais TavTa TavTa TpoEipnVYTO yevnoopeva, SvddEavTos, Kal Eis 
ovpavoyv avepyouevov doves, Kal TiaTevoavTeEs, Kal Sdvapiv 
exeilev avtots TteupVetcav map avtov XaPovtes, Kal eis Tay - 
yévos avOpeTav éovtes, Tatra édidakav, Kal amocToXot 
mponyopevOncav. (Ibid. § 50; p. 73.) 

23. Kat yap amodibovs TO Tvetpa eT TO TAUPO, EiTrE- 
Ildtep, ets yetpas cov tapatiGewas TO Tvedpad prov. (Dial. cum 
Tryphon. § 105; p. 200.) 

24. Kat yap o Kupuos cyedov péxypis éorrépas Euewvev ert 
Tov EvAov, Kal mpos éotrépay COarpay aitov cita avéoTn TH 
tpitn nuépa. (Ibid. § 97: p. 193.) 

25. Oude ev yap dws éotl Td yévos avOperrar, cite BapBa- 
pov, cite “EXAjvar, elite TAOS OTWLODY OVOMATL TPOTAaTyopEvO- 
pévov, ) apaktoBiov ) dolkwyv Kadoupévar, H ev oKNVAls KTHVO- 
Tpopwv olKOVVT@Y, EV ois fA) SL TOD OVOMATOS TOU GTavpwUEY- 
tos “Inoov evyal Kal evyapiotiat TO TaTpL Kal TrolNTH TOY 


drov ywovta. (Ibid. § 117; p. 211.) 


Note (32), p. 221. 
See pages 208 and 209. 


Note (33), p. 221. 
See especially Baur, in the Zibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theo- 
logie, 1836, fase. iii. p. 199 ; 1838, fase. iii. p. 149 ; and ina pam- 
phlet Ueber den Ursprung des Episcopats, Tiibingen, 1888, pp. 
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148-185. Also compare his work, Dee Lgnatianischen Briefen 
und thr neuester Kritiker, eine Streitschrift gegen Hernn Bunsen, 
8vo., Tiibingen, 1848. Schwegler and others have followed 
in the same track. 


Note (34), p. 222. 

I refer especially to the labours of Signor Marchi and Mons. 
Perret—the former in his Monuwmenti delle Arte Cristiane Pri- 
mitive nella Metropol del Cristianesimo (4to, Rome, 1844), the 
latter in his magnificent work Les Catacombes de Rome (6 
volumes, folio, Paris, 1852-1857). In our own country two 
useful little works have appeared on the subject, Dr. Mait- 
land’s Church in the Catacombs (London, 1847), and Mr. Spen- 
cer Northcote’s Roman Catacombs (London, 1857). An able 
Article in the Hdinburgh Review for January 1859 (Art. IV.) 
—to which I must here express myself as under considerable 
obligations—has made the general public familiar with the 
chief conclusions established by modern inquiry. 


NoTE (389), p. 228. 


See Bishop Burnet’s Letters from Ltaly and Switzerland in 
1685 and 1686 (Rotterdam, 1687), pp. 209-211. 


Note (386), p. 224. 
Spencer Northcote, Roman Catacombs, p. 4. 


Note (37), p. 224. 
See note 4 on Lecture VII. p. 475. 


NoTE (38), p. 224. 
Ldinburgh Review, No. 221. p. 106. 


Note (39), p. 224. 


The grounds upon which Mr. Spencer Northcote bases his 
calculation are these—1l. The incidental notices in the old 
missals and office-books of the Roman Church, and the deserip- 
tions given by ancient writers, mention no less than sixty 
different Catacombs on the different sides of Rome, bordering 
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her fifteen great consular roads. Of these about one-third 
have been re-opened, but in only one case has there been any 
accurate measurement. Father Marchi has carefully mea- _ 
sured a portion of the Catacomb of St. Agnes, which he caleu- 
lates at one-eighth of the entire cemetry, and has found the 
length of all its streets and passages to be about two English 
miles. This gives a length of 16 miles to the St. Agnes’ 
Catacomb; and as that is (apparently) an average one—cer- 
tainly smaller than some as well as larger than some—the 60 
Catacombs would contain above 900 (960) miles of streets. 
2. The height of the passages varies in the Catacombs, and 
the layers of graves are sometimes more, sometimes less nu- 
merous, occasionally not above three or four, in places thirteen 
or fourteen. ‘There are also interruptions to the regular suc- 
cession of tombs from the occurrence of chapels, and monu- 
ments of some pretension (arcosolia). Allowing for these, it 
is suggested that we may take an average of ten graves, five 
on each side, to every seven feet of street; and this calculation 
it is, which, applied to the 900 miles of street, produces the 
result of nearly seven millions of graves. 


Nore (40), p. 225. 


Perret, Catacombes de Rome, vol. vi. p. 101 et seq.; Spen- 
cer Northcote, Roman Catacombs, pp. 29, 30. For arguments 
to the contrary, see Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, 
pp. 142-151. 


Norte (41), p. 225. 


Thus we find such inscriptions as the following :—TZempore 
Adrianit Imperatoris Marius adolescens dux militum qui satis 
viait dum vitam pro Cho cum sanguine consunsit in pace tandem 
quievit benemerentes cum lacrimis et metu posuerunt t. d. vi. 
(Maitland, p. 128.) And, Won unda letalis est ausa Constanti 
ferre quam hewt ferro coronam. (Ibid. p. 129.) And again, 


@OHCIwPAHANTCTAAAHENTNCHTC 
HTUTAATTCITPaPHAECTM®AMHA 
HAToTAQTHECCTNTHNITAKE 
TEoaPHAAANCHAAA®ECHT 
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which may be thus explained —— 


One Twpdsnavus Tarde vuvenus 
nuyvdatus Tow hyde cup hapnr- 
NA TWTA QUnEeocu’T NY TAKE 
Tewdnra avendrry.a een. 


Iie Gordianus, Grallice nuncius, 

Jugulatus pro fide, cum famil- 

ta tota, quiescunt in pace, 

Theophila ancilla fect. (Perret, vol. vi. p. 152.) 


Note (24), p. 226. 


The entire inscription runs as follows :—ALEXANDER 
MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT SVPER ASTRA ET CORPVS IN 
HOC TVYMVLO QUIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVIT SUB ANTONINO IMPo 
QVIVBI MVLTVM BENE FITII ANTEVENIRE PREVIDERET PRO 
GRATIA ODIVM REDDIDIT GENVA ENIM FLECTENS VERO DEO 
SACRIFICATVRVS AD SVPPLICIA DVCITVR 0 TEMPORA &c. See 
Dr. Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, pp. 32, 33. 


Nore (43), p. 226. 


“ Dormit,” “ quiescit,” “depositus est,” are the terms used ; 
and from the same idea burial-places are called by the name, 
which has since become common in Christian lands; viz. 
KotunTnpia, “cemeteries” or “sleeping-places.” See Marchi’s 
Monuments delle Arte Cristiani Primitive, &c. p. 63; Spencer 


Northcote, Catacombs, p. 162. “dn pace” occurs, either at the ' 


beginning or at the end of an inscription, almost as a neces- 
sary formula. 


Nors (44), p. 226. 


Northcote’s Catacombs, p.163. The contrast in this respect 
between Christian and Heathen monuments of the same 
date is very striking. See Maitland’s Church wm the Cata- 
combs, pp. 42, 48. 


Nore (45), p. 227. 


Northcote’s Catacombs, pp. 50-64. Compare M. Perret’s 
splendid work, Les Catacombes de Rome, where these subjects 
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are (almost without exception) represented. The subjoined 
are the most important references. Temptation of Eve (vol. 
iv. Pl. 31; v. Pl. 12); Moses striking the rock (vol. i. Pl. 34, 
O17; u. Pl. 22, 27, 33; mi. Pl 2,6; iv. Pl. 28). Moahewer 
coming the Dove (vol. 11. Pl. 53, 61; iv. Pl. 25, &.); Daniel 
among the lions (vol. 1. PI. 42, 61: ui. Pl. 7, 36); the Three 
Children (vol. u. Pl. 36, 39; in. 7); Jonah under the gourd 
(vol. 1. Pl. 67; vol. a. Pl)-22, 28,.39 5. vol. 1, Ply ae 
Jonah and the whale (vol. 11. 16, 22; vol. v. Pl. 40,57); Ado- 
ration of the Magi (vol. v. Pl. 12); Magi before Herod (vol. 
ii. Pl. 48); Baptism of Christ by John (vol. ii. Pl. 52, 55); 
Cure of the paralytic (vol. u. Pl. 34, 48); Turning of Water 
into Wine (vol. iv. Pl. 28, No. 67); Feeding of the five thou- 
sand (vol. 1. Pl. 27; iv. Pl. 29, No. 73); Raising of Lazarus 
(vol. 1: Pl. 26; vol. un. PL 61; vol. im, PL 7, 363) -voleayaiee 
20, 31, 32; vol. v. Pl. 13, &c.); Last Supper (vol. i. PL. 29); 
Peter walking on the sea (vol. iv. Pl. 16, No. 85); Pilate 
washing his hands (Maitland, p. 260). To the historical sub- 
jects mentioned in the text may be added the following :—The 
Nativity (Perret, vol. iv. Pl 16, No. 84); the conversation 
with the Woman of Samaria (ibid. vol. i. Pl. 81); and the 
Crucifixion (ibid. vol. i. Pl. 10; vol. iv. PI. 33, No.103). The 
only unhistorical scenes represented, besides the parabolic 
ones, are Tobias and the Angel (Perret, vol. ii. Pl. 26), and 
Orpheus charming the Beasts, which is frequent. 


Note (46), p. 228. 


Tacit. Annal. 11.89,40; Suet. Vet. 716. § 25; Dio Cass. lv. 
p-613,C. Tacitus indeed says, in speaking of the claim made 
by Clemens, “credebatur Rome ;” but it was a faint belief, 
which Tiberius thought of allowing to die away of itself. And 
though his constitutional timidity prevented him from taking 
this course, he shewed his sense of the numerical weakness of 
the dupes, by bringing Clemens to Rome, when he might 
have had him assassinated at Ostia. Nor did his execution 
cause any tumult, either at Rome or in the provinces. 


Note (47), p. 229. 
Norton’s Genumeness of the Gospels, vol. 1. p. 100. 
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Nore (48), p. 230. 
Martyr. Ignat. § 3, p. 542; "KéeEvodvto tov aytov dia TOV 


3 / \ 7 i \ if e rn b) / 
émickoTT@V Kat mpecBuTéepwv Kat dtaxovav at tis ’Acias 
}? A >} J - >) if \ b) \ s/f 
TONELS KAL EKKAHO IAL, TAVT@Y ETTELYOMEVWY TPOS QUTOV, €t 
J / Me an 
TOS [LEPOS KAPLO MATOS NaBact TVEVMATLKOU. 


Note (49), p. 230. 


So Eusebius, who had the works of Papias before him, 
relates, Hist. Hecles. ii. 39, p. 224: Nexpod avactaciv 
KAT avToV yeyovulay totope lo Llamias|, cai ad radu 
4 / Nee a \ 2) J Dy 
étepov Tapdoofov mept lovoroy tov émixdnfevta BapoaSav 
yeyoves, @S OnANnTHpLoy papwaKov ewTLovTos Kal undev andes 
dua THY TOD Kupiou ydpw vTopeivavTos. 


Note (50), p. 230. 
Diolog. cum Tryphon. § 88; p. 185. Kai wap’ piv éoriv 


idety Kat Onrelas Kal apoevas, yapicopata amo Tov IIvevmaros 
Tod @cod éxovtas. Compare Apolog. il. § 6; p. 98. Aaipovo- 
ANTTOVS yap ToNNOUS KATA TdvTA TOV KOcMOY, Kal ev TH bpe- 
Tépa TOAEL, TOANOL TOV HuETéepwv avOporTrav TaY Xprotiavoy, 
emropKigovTes KaTAa TOU ovouaTos Incov Xpictod, Tad oTavpw- 
Oévros éri Movtiov Widrov, tro Tay dhAwv TdévTwv érop- 
KLOTOV Kal eTracTOY Kal dappaKxevT@V pn iabévTas iacavTo, Kai 
Tl VUV (@VTAL, KaTAapYOUVTES Kat EKOLMKOVTES TOUS KaTEéYOVTAS 
Tovs avOp@trovs Saiwovas. See also Tryphon. § 39, p. 136; 
“8 76, p. 173, and § 85, p. 182. 


Note (51), p. 230. : 
Miltiades ap. Kuseb. Mist. Heeles. v. 17; pp. 351, 352. 


Note (52), p. 281. 
Adversus Heereses, ii. 32, § 4 (vol. i. pp. 374, 375); Avo 


Sy Reo Dy CS mn 3 a \ b) 5) n 
Kab EV TO EKElVoV OVOMATL 01 AANOMS avTOD pwabynTal, Tap avTOD 
y \ / > aA > 9 ) y an a 
AaPovTes THY Kap, ETLTENOUVGLW eT EvEpyeoia TOV NOLTTOV av- 

\ « a \ 
Opetrav, Kaos cis Exactos avtav THY Swpedy elAnde Tap av- 
lal € \ / 3 UZ nn 
Tov. Oi pev yap daiwovas éXavvovet BeBalws Kat adnOas,...06 
/ “ / 
b€ Kal Tpoyvwcu Eyovat TOV MEAOVTMOV, Kal OTTATlAS Kab py- 
/ ” \ \ / Vo A n A 
ceus mpodytixds. “ANXor 6€ TOds KauvovTas bia THS TOV YELP@V 
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émiubécews idvTat Kal wyteis atroxatiatacw. ~Hdn dé, nabs 
Epapev, Kal vexpol nyépOncav, Kal Tapéwetvay ory Hiv iKavots 
éreou. And v. 6 (vol. i. p. 384); Kaas kat modkd@v akovo- 
pev adeApav ev TH exxrANnoiga mpopyntiKa yapicpata éxovTor, 
Kal TavTooaTrals NaNOVYTMOY YAOTC ALS, Kal TA KpUpLa avOpaTraVv 
eis havepov ayovtov él TS TvuépovTt. 


Nore (53), p. 231. 


See Tertullian, Apolog. § 23; Theophilus, Ad Autolyc. uu. 8; 
p. 354, C. D.; Minucius Felix, Octav. p. 89. These passages 
affirm the continuance of the power of casting out devils to 
the time of the writers. On the general question of the ces- 
sation of miracles, Burton’s remark (H. #. vol. ii. p. 233) seems 
just, that “their actual cessation was imperceptible, and like 
the rays in a summer's evening, which when the sun has set, 
may be seen to linger on the top of a mountain, though they 
have ceased to fall on the level country beneath.” 


Note (54), p. 281. 


The vast number of the Christians is strongly asserted by 
Tertullian, Apolog. § 37; “ Hesterni sumus, et vestra omnia 
implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, 
castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatum, forum. Sola 
vobis relinquimus templa. Cui bello non idonei, non prompti 
fuissemus, etiam impares coplis, qui tam libenter trucidamur, 
si non apud istam disciplinam magis occidi liceret quam occi- 
dere. Potuimus et inermes nec rebelles, sed tantummodo dis- 
cordes, solius divortii invidia adversus vos dimicasse. Si enim 
tanta vis hominum in aliquem orbis remoti simum abrupisse- 
mus a vobis, suffudisset utique dominationem vestram, tot 
qualiumcunque amissio civium; immo etiam et ipsa destitu- 
tione punisset. Proculdubio expavissetis ad solitudinem ves- 
tram, ad silentium rerum, et stuporem quendam quasi mortui 
orbis; quesissetis quibus imperaretis; plures hostes quam 
cives vobis remansissent ; nunc enim pauciores hostes habetis 
pro multitudine Christianorum.”. See also Justin Martyr, 
Dialog. cum Tryphon. § 117 (pp. 210, 211), quoted in note 31, 
§ 25; p. 528. ) 
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Note (55), p. 235. 


The attempts of Strauss to prove variations in the story 
—irreconcilable differences between the accounts of the 
different Kvangelists—appear to me to have failed signally. 
See above, note 33 on Lecture VI. pp. 468-470. 


Nore (56), p. 236. 


_ Strauss himself admits this difference to a certain extent 
(Leben Jesu, Hinleitung, § 14; vol. i. p. 67, H. T.); and 
erants that the Scripture miracles are favourably distin- 
guished by it from the marvels of Indian or Grecian fables ; 
but he finds in the histories of Balaam, Joshua (!), and 
Samson, a similar, though less glaring, impropriety. Cer- 
tainly the speaking of the ass is a thing swt generis in 
Scripture, and would be grotesque, were it not redeemed by 
the beauty of the words uttered, arid the important warning 
which they contain—a warning still only too much needed 
—against our cruel and unsympathetic treatment of the 
brute creation. 


Note (57), p. 237. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 144; vol. iii. p. 396, E.T. The 
entire passage has been given in note 26 on Lecture I. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE TO LECTURE V. 


On the Identification of the Belshazzar of Daniel with 
Bil-shar-uzur son of Nabu-nahit. 


StncE the foregoing sheets were in type, my attention has 
been called by an anonymous correspondent to a difficulty 
in the proposed identification of Belshazzar with Bil-shar-uzur, 
son of Nabu-nahit, arismg from his probable age at the time- 
of the siege of Babylon. If Nabu-nahit (Nabonadius), as 
suggested in the text,* married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar 
after his accession to the throne, as he only reigned seventeen 
years in all, Brl-shar-wzur, supposing him the son of this 
wife, could have been no more than sixteen years of age, 
when left to administer affairs at Babylon. ‘This, it is 
said, is too early an age for him to have taken the chief 
command, and to have given a great feast to “his princes, 
his wives, and his concubines.”» The difficulty here started 
does not appear to me very great. In the Hast manhood 
is attained far earlier than in the West,° and husbands of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age are not uncommon. Im- 
portant commands are also not unfrequently entrusted to 
princes of no greater age; as may be seen by the imstances 
of Herod the Great, who was made governor of Galilee 
by his father at fifteen ;* of Alexander Severus, who 
became Emperor of Rome at seventeen ;° and of many 
others. There is thus nothing unusual in the possession 
of regal dignity, and an establishment of wives, on the 
part of an Oriental prince in his sixteenth or seventeenth 
year. If Nabonadius married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar 
as soon as he came to the throne, and had a son born 


a Page 135. old.” (Nineveh and Babylon, page 
pa CN ae 295.) 
¢ “ He had now beceme a man,” 4 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 9, § 2. 


says Mr, Layard ofa young Bedouin, © Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. vi. 
“for he was about fourteen years } vol. i. p. 182. 
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within the year, he may have associated him in the govern- 
ment when he was fourteen, which would have been in his 
own fifteenth year. This youth would then, in the seven- 
teenth and last year of his father’s reign, have entered on 
the third year of his own joint rule, as we find recorded of 
Belshazzar in Daniel.’ | 

Another way of meeting the difficulty has been sug- 
gested. Nabonadius, it is said, may have been married 
to a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar before he obtained the 
crown. It is only an inference of Abydenus, and not a 
statement of Berosus, that he was entirely unconnected with 
Laborosoarchod. ‘This is undoubtedly true. But the infer- 
ence, which Abydenus drew from the text of Berosus, seems 
to me a legitimate one. Berosus, who has just noticed the 
relationship of Neriglissar to the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
whom he supplanted, would scarcely have failed to notice 
that of Nabonadius to his grandson, if he had known of any 
relationship existing. At any rate he would not have called 
the new king, as he does, “a certain Nabonnedus of Babylon” 
NaPovvynd@ tii tov ék BaBvardvos), had he been the uncle 
of the preceding monarch. 

My attention has been further drawn to a very remark- 
able illustration which the discovery of Belshazzar’s position 
as joint ruler with his father furnishes to an expression twice 
repeated in Daniel’s fifth chapter. The promise made® and 
performed" to Daniel, is, that he shall be the “third ruler” 
in the kingdom. Formerly it was impossible to explain this 
or to understand why he was not the second ruler, as he 
seems to have been under Nebuchadnezzar, and as Joseph 
was in Hegypt, and Mordecai in Persia.* It now appears, 
that, as there were two kings at the time, Belshazzar, in 
elevating Daniel to the highest position tenable by a subject, 
could only make him the third personage in the Empire. 
This incidental confirmation of what was otherwise highly 
probable, is a most valuable and weighty evidence. 


f Dan. viii. 1. 1 Dan. ii. 28. 
& Verse 16. i Gen. xli. 41-43. 


h Verse 29. KX sth. x. 3. 


eG 
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